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PART i. 

Of the pROPRiEtv of AcTjoNi 

Confifting of three Sedions. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Sense of Proprietvi 

CHAP. L 

~ Of Sympathy; 

HO W felfifti fdever man may be fuppof- 
ed, there are evidently fome principles 
in his nature, Which intereft him in the for- 
tune of others, afid render their happinefs 
neceflary to him, though he derives nothing 
from it except the pleafure of feeing it. Of 
this kind is pity or compaffion, the emotion 
which we feel for the mifery of others, 
B when 



2 (yPROPRIETY* Part L 

when we either fee it, or are made to conceive 
it in a very lively manner. That we often de- 
five forrow from the forrow of others is a 
matter of fad: too obvious to require any in- 
ilances to prove it ; for this fentiment, like 
all the other original paffions of human na- 
ture, is by no means confined to the virtuous 
and humane, though they perhaps may feel it 
with the moft exquifite fenfibility. The 
greateft ruffian, the moft hardened violator 
of the laws of fociety, is not altogether 
without it. 

As we have no immediate experience of 
what other men feelj we can form no idea of 
the manner in which they are afFefted, but by 
conceiving what we ourfelves fhould feel in 
the like fituation. Though our brother is 
upon the rack, as long as we ourfelves are at 
our eafe, our fenfes will never inform us of 
what he fuifers. They never did and never 
can carry us beyond our own perfons, and it is 
by the imagination only that we can form any 
conception of what are his fenfations. Nei- 
ther can that faculty help us to this any other 
way, than by reprefenting to us what would 
be our own, if we were in his cafe. It is the 
impreffions of our own fenfes only, not thofe 
of his, which our imaginations copy. By 
the imagination we place ourfelves in his fi- 
tuation, we conceive ourfelves enduring all 
the fame torments, we enter as it were into 
his body and become in fome meafure him, and 
thence form fome idea of his fenfations, and 
even feel fomething which, though weaker 

in 
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in degree, is Hot altogether unlike them. 
His agonies, When they are thus brought 
home to ouffelves, when we have thus adopt- 
ed and made them our own, begin at laft to 
afFeft uSj and we then tremble and fhudder at 
the thought of What he feels. For as to be in 
pain or diftrefs of any kind excites the moft 
excefiive fofroWj fo to conceive or to iniagind 
that we are in it, • excites fome degree of the 
feme emotion, in proportion to the vivacity of 
dulnefsof the conception. 

That this is the fource of our fellow-feeling 
for the mifefy of others, that it is by chang- 
ing places in fancy with the fufferer, that we 
come either to conceive or to be affefted by 
what he feels, may be demonftrated by many 
obvious obfervations, if it jfhould not bd 
thought fufficiently evident of itfelf. When 
we fee a ftroke aimed and juft ready to fall up- 
on the leg or arm of another perfon, we na- 
turally fhrink and draw back our own leg of- 
our own arm ; and when it does fall, we feel 
it in fome meafure, and are hurt by it as well 
as the fufferer. The mob, when they are 
gazing at a dancer on the flack rope^ natural- 
ly writhe and twift and balance their own bo- 
dies, as they fee him do> and as they feel that 
they themfelves muft do if in his fituation^ 
Perfe>ns of delicate fibres and a weak cohftitu- 
tion of body, complain that in looking on the 
fores and ulcers which are ^xpofed by beggars 
in the ftreets, they are apt to feel aii itching 
or uneafy fenfation in the correfpondent part 
pf their own bodies. The horrot Xvhieh they 

B 2 con- 
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conceive at the mifery of thofe wretches af- 
fefts that particular part in themfelves more 
than any other ; becaufe that horror arifes from 
conceiving what they themfelves would fuffer, 
if they really were the wretches w^hom they 
are looking upon, and if that particular part 
in themfelves was actually afFefted in the fame 
miferable manner. The very force of this 
conception is fufficient, in their feeble frames, 
to produce that itching or uneafy fenfatioa 
complained 6f, Men of the moft robuft make, 
obferve that in looking upon fore eyes they of- 
ten feel a very fenfible forenefs in their ovvn, 
which proceeds from the fame reafon ; that 
organ being in the ftrongeft man more delicate 
than any other part of the body is in the 
weakeft. 

Neither is it thofe circumftances only, 
which create pain or forrow, that call forth 
our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the paffion 
which arifes from any object in the perfon 
principally concerned, an analagous emotion 
fprings up, at the thought of his fituation, 
in the breaft of every attentive fpedtator. Our 
joy for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tra- 
gedy or romance who intereft us, is as fincere 
as our grief for their diftrefs, and our fellow- 
feeling with their mifery is not more real than 
that with their happinefs. We enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe faithful friends 
who did not defert them in their difficulties ; 
and we heartily go along with their refentment 
againft thofe perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them. In every 

paf- 
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pafTion of which the mind of man is fufcep- 
tible, the emotions of the by-ftander always 
correlpond to what, by bringing the cafe home 
to himfelf, he imagines, fhould be the fenti- 
ments of the fufferer. 

Pity and compaflion are words appropriated 
to fignify our fellow-feeling with the forrow of 
others. Sympathy, though its meaning was, 
perhaps, originally the fame, may now, how- 
ever, without much impropriety, be made ufe 
of to denote our fellow-feeling with any 
paffion whatever. 

Upon fbme occafions fympathy may feem to 
arife meerly from the view of a certain emo- 
tion in another perfbn. The paffions, upon 
fbme occafions, may feem to be transfufed 
from one man to another, inftantaneoufly, 
and antecedent to any knowledge of what ex- 
cited them in the perfon principally concern- 
ed. Grief and joy, for example, ftrongly ex- 
prefled in the look and geftures of any one, at 
once aiFed: the fpeftator with fbme degree of 
a like painful or agreeable emotion. A 
fmilirig face is, to every body that fees it, a 
chearful obje<3: ; as a forrowful counte- 
nance, on the other hand, is a melancholy one. 

This, however, does not hold univerfally 
or with regard to every paffion. There are 
fome paffions of which the expreffions excite 
no fort of fympathy> but before we are ac- 
quainted with what gave occafion to them> 
ferve rather to difguft and provoke us againft 
them. The furious behaviour of an angry 
Vian.is more likely to exaiperate us againft 

B 3 him- 
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himfelf than againft his enemies. As wc are 
unacquainted with his provocation, we can-, 
not bring his cafe home to ourfelves, nor con- 
ceive any thing like the paffions which it ex- 
cites. But we plainly fee what is the fituation 
of thofe with whom he is angry, and to what 
violence they may be expofed from fo enraged 
jin adverfary. We readily, therefore, fympa-^ 
thize with their fear or refentment, and are 
immediately difpofed to take party againft the 
man from whom they appear to be in fo much 
danger. 

If the very appearances of grief and joy in- 
fpire us with fome degree of the like emo-^ 
tions, it is becaufe they fuggeft to us the ge- 
neral idea of fome good or bad fortune that 
Jias befallen the perfon in whom we obferve 
them : and in thefe paffions this is fufficient to 
have fome little influence upon us. The ef-^ 
fefts of grief and joy terminate in the perfon 
who feels thofe emotions, of which the ex- 
preffions do not, Uke thofe of refentment, fug- 
geft to us the idea of any other perfon for 
v/hom we are concerned, and whofe interefts 
are oppofite to his. The general idea of good 
or bad fortune, therefore, creates fome con-r 
- cern for the perfon who has met with it, but 
the general idea of provocation excites no 
fympathy with the anger of the man who has 
received it. Nature, it feems, teaches us to 
\>t more averfe to enter into this paffion, and, 
till informed of its caufe, to be difpofed rather 
%o take part againft it. 

Even 
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Even our fympathy with the grief or joy of 

another, before we are informed of the cauic 

oi either, is always extremely imperfed. 

General lamentations, which exprefs nothing 

but the anguifh of the fufferer, create rather 

a curiofity to enquire into his fituation, along 

'with fome difpofition to fympathize with him, 

than any adtual fympathy that is very fenfiblc- 

The firft queftion wnich we aik is. What has 

befallen you ? 'Till this be anfwered, tho'^we 

are uneafy both from the vague idea of his 

misfortune, and ftill more from torturing 

ourfelves with conjed:ures about what it may 

be, yet our fellow-feeling is not very con- 

liderable. 

Sympathy, therefore, docs not arife ib 
much from the view of the paffion, as from 
that of the fituation which excites it. We 

4 

fometimes feel for another, a paflion of which 
he himfelf feems to be altogether incapable ; 
becaufe when we put ourfelves in his cafe, that 
paflion arifes in our breafl: from the imagina- 
tion, though it does not in his from the reali^ 
ty. We blufh for the impudence and rude- 
nefs of another, though he himfelf appeai-s to 
have no fenfe of the impropriety of his own 
behaviour; becaufe we cannot help feeling 
with what confufion we ourfelves fhould be 
covered, had we behaved in fo abfurd a man- 
ner. 

Of all the calamities to which the condition 
of mortality expofes mankind, the lofs of rea^- 
iorx appears, to thofe who have the leaft fpark 
of humanity, by far the moft dreadful and 

B 4 they 
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they behold that laft ftage of human wrctch-r 
ednefs with deeper commiferation than any 
Other, But the poor wretch, who is in it, 
laughs and fings perhaps, and is altogether in-, 
fenfible of his own mifery. The anguifh 
which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight 
of fuch an objed:, cannot be the reflexion of 
any fentiment of the fufferer. The compaf- 
fion of the fpedlator muft arife altogether from 
the confideration of what he himfelf would 
feel if he was reduced to the fame unhappy fi- 
tuation, and, what perhaps is impoflible, was 
at the fame time able to regard it with his pre- 
fent rcafon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother when flie 
hears the moanings of her infant that daring 
the agony of difeafe cannot exprefs what it 
feels? In her idea of w^hat it fuffers, fhe 
joins, to its real helplefihefs, her own confci-r 
pufnefs of that helpleffnefs, and her own ter- 
rors for the unknown confequenceS of its dif- 
prder ; and out of all thefe forms> for her own 
ibrrow, the moft complete image of mifery 
and diftrefs. The infant, however, feels on- 
ly the uneafinefs of the prefent inftant, whicl^ 
can never be great. With regard to the future 
it is perfedly fecure, and in its thought-^ 
lellhefs and w^ant of fprefight poflefTes an 
antidote againft fear and anxiety, the great 
tormentors of the human breaft, from which 
feafon and philofophy will in vain attempt 
to defend it when it grows up to a man. 

We iympathize even witn the dead, and 
pverlooking what is of real importance ii> 
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their fituation, that awful futurity which 
awaits them, we are chiefly afliedled by thoie 
circumftances which ftrike our fenfes, but can 
have no influence upon their hiappinefs. It 
is miferable, we think, to be deprived of the 
light of the fun ; to be fhut out from life 
and converfation ; to be laid in the cold 
grave a prey to corruption and the reptiles of 
the earth -, to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated in a little time 
from the afFedtions and almoft from the me- 
mory of their deareft friends and relations. 
Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too 
much for thofe who have fufFered fb dread- 
ful a calamity. The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling feenis doubly due to them now when 
they are in danger of being forgot by every 
body : and, by the vain honours which we 
pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our 
own mifery, artificially to keep alive our me- 
lancholy remembrance of their misfortune. 
That our fympathy can afford them no con- 
folation feems to be an addition to their cala- 
mity^ and to think that all we can do is. 
unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other 
diftrefs, the regret, the love and the lamenta- 
tions of their friends, can yield no comfort to 
them, ferves only to exafperate our fenfe of 
their mifery. The happinefs of the dead, 
however, mofl afluredly, is affected by none 
of thefe circumftances ; nor is it the thought 
pf thefe things which can ever difturb the 
profound fecurity of their repofe. The idea 
pf that dreary and endlefs melancholy, which 

the 
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*the fancy naturally afcribes to their condition, 
arifes altogether from our joining to the 
change which has been produced upon them, 
our own conicioufnefs of that change, from 
our putting ourfelves in their fituation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to 
fay fo, our own living fouls in their inani- 
mated bodies, and thence conceiving what 
-would be our emotions in this cafe. It is 
from this very illuiion of the imagination, that 
the forefight of our own diflblution is fo ter- 
rible to us, and that the idea of thofe circum- 
fiances, which undoubtedly can give us no 
pain when we are dead, makes us miferabic 
while we are alive. And from thence arifes 
one of the moft important principles in hu- 
man nature, the dread of death, the great 
poifon to the happinefs, but the great reftraint 
upon the injuftice of mankind, which, while 
it afflidts and mortifies the individual, guards 
and protedis the fociety. 



CHAP. IL 

Of the Pleafure of mutual Sympathy. 

1"^ UT whatever may be the cgj^ife of fym- 
3 pathy, or however it may be excited, 
nothing pleafes us more than to obferve in 
otlier men a fellow-feeling with all the emo- 
tions of our own breaft ; nor are we ever io 
much fliockcd as by the appearance of the 

coptrarv^ 
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contrary. Thofe who are fond of deducing 
^1 our fentimcnts from certain refinements 
of felf-love, think themfclves at no lofs toac<- 
count, according * to their own principles, 
both for this pleafurc and this pain. Man, 
fay they, confcious of his own weaknefe and 
of the need which he has for the afliflance of 
others, rejoices whenever he obferves that 
they adopt his own paffions, becaufe he is 
then affured of that affiftance ; and grieves 
whenever he obferves the contrary, becaufe 
he is then affured of their oppofition. But 
both the pleafure and the pain are always felt 
fo inflantanedufly, and often upon fuch fri- 
volous occafions, that it feems evident that 
neither of them can be derived from any fuch 
felf-interefled confideration. A man is mor* 
tified when, after having endeavoured to di- 
vert the company, he looks round and feet 
that no-body laughs at his jefls but himfelf* 
On the contrary, the mirth of the company 
is highly agreeable to him, and he regards this 
correfpondence of their fentiments with his 
own as the greatefl applaufe. 

Neither does his pkafure feem to arife aU 
together from the additional vivacity which 
his mirth niay receive from fympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the difappointment 
he meets with when he miffes this pleafure ; 
though both the one and the other, no doubt^ 
do in fome meafure. When we have read a 
book or poem fo often that we can no longer 
find any amufement in reading it by ourfelves, 
^e can flill take pleaiure in reading it tp a 

^ companion, 
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companion. To him it has all the graces of 
novelty; we enter into the furprize and 
admiration which it naturally excites in him, 
but which it is no longer capable of exciting 
in us ; we confider all the ideas which it pre-' 
fents rather in the light in which they appear 
to him, than in that in which they appear 
to ourfclves, and we are amufed by fympa- 
thy with his amufement which thus enlivens 
our own. On the contrary, we fhould be 
vexed if he did not feem to be entertained 
with it, and- we could no longer take any 
pleafurc in reading it to him. It is the lame 
cafe here. The mirth of the company, no 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their 
filencc, no doubt, difappoints us. But though 
this may contribute both to the pleafure 
which we derive from the one, and to the 
pain which we feel from the other, it is by 
no means the fole caufe of either ; and this 
correfpondence of the fentiments 'of others 
with our own appears to be a caufe of plea- 
fure, and the want of it a caufe of pain, 
which cannot be accounted for in this man- 
ner. The fympathy, which my friends ex- 
prefs with my joy, might, indeed, give me 
pleafure by enlivening that joy; but that 
which they exprefs with my, grief could give 
me none, if it ferved only to enliven that 
grief. Sympathy, however, enlivens joy 
and alleviates grief. It enlivens joy by pre- 
fenting another fource of fatisfadtion ; and 
it alleviates grief by infinuating into the 
heart rJmpft the only agreeable fenfation 

which 
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w^hich it is at that time capable of re- 
ceiving. 

It is to be obferved accordingly, that we 
are ftill more anxious to communicate to our 
friends our difagreeable than our agreeable 
paflions, that we derive ftill more latisfadtion 
from their fympathy with the former than 
from that with the latter, and that we are 
ftill more fliocked by the want of it. 

How are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a peribn to whom they 
can communicate the caufe of their forrow ? 
•Upon his fympathy they feem to difburthen 
thiemfel^es of a part of their diftrefs : he is 
not improperly faid to fhare it with them. He 
not only feds a forrow of the fame kind with 
that which they feel, but as if he had deri- 
ved a part of it to himfelf, what he feels feems 
to alleviate the weight of what they feeL 
Yet by relating their misfortunes they in fbme 
meafure renew their grief. They awaken 
in their memory the remembrance of thofe 
circuraftances which occafion their affliiStion. 
Their tears accordingly flow fafter than before, 
-and they are apt to abandon themfelves to all 
the weaknefs of forrow. They take plea- 
fure, however, in all this, and, it is evident, 
are fenfibly relieved by it ; becaufe the fwect- 
nefs of his fympathy more than compenfates 
the bitternefs of that forrow, which, in or- 
der to excite this fympathy, they had thus 
enlivened and renewed. The crueleft infult, 
on the contrary, which can be offered to thg 
unfortunate, is to appear to make light of 

their 
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their calamities. To feem not to be afFeCted 
with the joy of our companions is but want 
of politenefs ; but hot to wear a ferious coun- 
tenance when they tell us their afflidlions, is 
real and grofs inhumanity. 

Love is an agreeable; refentment, a difagree- 
able, paflion ; and accordingly we are not half 
fo anxious that our friends fhould adopt our 
friendihips, as that they fhould enter into our 
refentnients. We can forgive them though 
they feem to be little affedted with the favours 
which we may have received, but lofe all 
patience if they feem indifferent about, the in*- 
juries which may have been done to us : nor 
are we half fo angry with them for not enter- 
ing into our gratitude, as for not fympa*- 
thifing with our refentment. They can eafily 
avoid being friends to our friends, but can 
hardly avoid being enemies to thofe with 
whom we are at variance. We feldom re- • 
fent their being at enmity with the firfl, 
though upon that account we may fometimes 
afFe<ft to make an aukward quarrel with them ; 
but we quarrel with them in good earnefl: if 
they live in friendfhip with the lafl. The 
agreeable paffions of love and joy can fktisfy 
and fupport the heart without any auxiliary 
pleafure. The bitter and painful emotions of 
grief and refentment more flrongly require the 
healing confolation of fympathy. 

As the perfon who is principally interefled 

in any event is pleafed with our fympathy, 

and hurt by the want of it, fo we, too, feem 

*to be pleafed when we are able to fympathize 

with 
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with him, and to be hurt when we are unable 
to do fo. We run not only to congratulate 
the fuccefsful, but to condole with the afflic- 
ted ; and the pleafure which we find in the 
the converfation of one whom in all the paP- 
fions of his heart we can entirely fympathize 
with, feems to do more than compenfate the 
painfulnefs of that forrow with which the 
view of his fituation afFed:s us. On the con- 
trary, it is always difagreeable to feel that 
we cannot fympathize with him, and inftead 
of being pleafed with this exemption from 
fympathetic pain, it hurts us to find that we 
cannot fhare his uneafinefs. If we hear a 
perfon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
which, however, upon bringing the cafe 
home to ourfelvts, we feel, can produce no 
fuch violent effed: upon us, we are ihocked 
at his grief; and, becaufe we cannot enter 
into it, call it pufiUanimity and weaknefs. 
It gives us the fpleen, on the other hand, to 
fee another too happy or too much elevated, 
as we call it, with any little piece of good for- 
tune. We are difobliged even with his joy, 
and, becaufe we cannot go along with it, call 
it levity and folly. We are even put out of 
humour if our companion laughs louder or 
longer at a joke than we think it defcrves ; 
that is, than we feel that we ourfelvcs could 
laugh at it. 



chap: 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the manner in which we judge of the prc^ 
priety or impropriety of the affeSlions of other 
men, by their concord or dijjbnance with out 
own. 

WHEN the original paffions of the 
pcrfon principally concerned are in 
perfe(9: concord with the fympathetic emo- 
tions of the fpedtator, they neceffarily appear 
to this laft juft and proper, and fuitable to 
their objetSts; and, on the contrary, when, 
upon bringing the cafe home to himfelf, he 
finds that they do not coincide with what he 
feels, they neceffarily appear to him utijuft 
and improper, and unAiitable to the cauied 
which excite them. To approve of the paf-* 
fions of another, therefore, as fuitable to 
their objefts, is the fame thing, as to obferve 
that we- entirely fympathize with them ; and 
not to approve of them as fuch, is the fame 
thing as to obferve that We do not entirely 
fympathize with them. The man who re- 
fents the injuries that have been done to me, 
and obferves that I refent them precifely as he 
does, neceflarily approves of my refentment. 
The man whofe fympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot but admit tne reafonablenefs of 
my forrow. He whp admires the fame poem, 
or the fame pidture, and admires them exact- 
ly as I do, muft furely allow the juftnefs of 

7 ^y 
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my admiration. He who laughs at the fame 
joke, and laughs along With me, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. On the 
contrary, the perfon who upon thefe different 
occafions, either feels no fuch emotion as that 
which I feel, or feels none that bears any pro- 
portion to mine, cannot avoid difapproving 
my fentiments on account of their diilonance 
with his own. If my animojfity goes beyond 
what the indignation of my friend can cor- 
refpond to; if my grief exceeds what his 
moft tender compaflion can go along with ; 
if my admiration is either too high or too 
low to tally with his own ; if I laugh loud 
and heartily when he only fmiles, or, on the 
contrary, only fmile when he laughs loud and 
heartily; in all thefe cafes, as foon as he 
comes from confidering the objed:, to obferve 
how I am affed:ed by it, according as there 
is more or lefs difproportion between his fen- 
timents and mine, I muft incur a greater or 
leis degree of his ^probation^ and upcnou^iyt/t^^. 
all occafions his own fentiments are the - £^Jt^ 
ftandards and meafures by which he judges 
of mine* 

To ap/)rove of another man's opinions is 
to adopt thofe opinions, and to adopt them is 
to approve of them. If the fame arguments 
which convince you convince me likewife, I 
nccelTarily approve of your convidtion ; and if 
they do not, I necefTarily difapprove of it : 
neither can I poffibly conceive tnat I fhould 
do the one without the other. To approve 
or difapprove, therefore, of the opinions of 

C others 
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others is acknowledged, by every bt5dyi tdf 

taean no more than t6 obferve their a^reemen^ 
or difagreement with, our own. But this isf 
equally the cafe with regaj-d to our apprbba-- 
tion or diiapprobation of the fentiments o'r 
paflions of others. 

There are, indeed, fomb cafes in which i^t 
feem to approve without any fympathy or cor- 
'refpondence of fentiments, and in which^ 
confequently, the fen timent of approbation 
would feem to be different from the percep- 
tion of this coincidence. A little attention, 
however, will convince us that even in thefe 
cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this 
kind. I fliall give an inftance in things of d 
very frivolous nature, becaufe in them the 
judgments of mankind are lefs apt to be per- 
verted by wrong fyftems. We may often ap- 
prove of a jeft, and think the laughter of thfe 
company quite juft and proper, though w^ 
ourfelves do not laugh, becaufe, perhaps, we 
are in a grave humour, or happefi to have, otlr 
attention engaged with other objedrs. We 
have learned, however, from experience, whaV 
fort of pleafantry is upon moft occafiohs capa- 
ble of making us laugh, and we obferve that 
this is one of that kind. We Approve, there- 
fore, of the laughter of the company, an3, 
feel that it is natural and fuitable to its ob- 
Jed:; becaufe, though in our prefent mood 
we cannot eaiily enter into it, we are fenfibfer 
that upon mof^ occaiions we fhoald vtry hear- 
tily join in it. 

The 
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The fame thing often happens with regard 
to all the other paflions. A ftranger pafTes by 
us in the ftreet with all the marks of the 
deepeft affliction; and we are immediately 
told that he has juft received the news^ of the 
death of his father. It is impoffible that, in 
this cafe, we fhould not approve of his grief. 
Yet it may ofteii happen, without any defed 
of humanity on our part, that, fo far from 
entering into the violence of his forrow, we 
fhould fcarce conceive the firft movements of 
concern upon his account. Both he and his 
father, perhaps, are intirely unknown to us, 
or we happen to be employed about other 
things, and do not take time to picture out in 
our imagination the different circumftances of 
diftrefs which muft occur to him. We have 
learned, however, from experience, that fuch 
a misfortune naturally excites fuch a degree of 
forrow, and we know that if we took time to 
confider his fituation, fully and in all its 
parts, we fhould, without doubt, mofl fin- 
cerely fympathize with him. It is upon the 
confcioufnefs of this conditional fympathy, 
that our approbation of his forrow is founded, 
even in thofe cafes in which that fympathy 
does not actually take place ; and the general 
rules derived from our preceding experience 
of what our fentiments would commonly cor- 
refpond with, correct upon this, as upon ma- 
ny other occafions, the impropriety of bur 
prefent emotions* 

The fentiment or afFeftion of the heart 
from which any adlion proceeds, and upon 

C 2 which 
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which its whole virtue or vice muft ultimate- 
ly depend, may be confidered under two dif- 
ferent afpedts, or in two different relations ; 
firft, in relation to the caufe which excites it, 
or the motive which gives occafion to it ; and 
fecondly, in relation to the end which it pro- 
pofes, or the effedt which it tends to pro- 
duce. 

In the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs, in the 
proportion or difproportion which the affec- 
tion feems to bear to the caufe or objedl which 
:«xcites it,^ confifts'the propriety or improprie- 
ty, the decency or ungracefulnefs of the con- 
fequent aftion. 

In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the ef- 
fed:s which the affedlion aims at, or tends to 
produce, confifts the merit or demerit of 
the adlion, the qualities by which it is en- 
. titled to reward, or is deferving of punifh- 
ment. 

Philbfophers have, of late years, confidered 
chiefly the tendency of affections, and have 
given little attention to the relation which they 
ftand in to the caufe which excites them. In 
common life, however, when we judge of 
any perfbn's condudl, and of the fentiments 
which direfted it, we conftantly confider them 
under both thefe afped:s. When we blame 
in another man the exceffes of love, of grief, 
of refentment, we not only coniider the ruin- 
ous effed:s which they tend to produce, but 
the little occafion which was given for them. 
The merit of his favourite, we fay, is ndt fo 
great, his misfortune is not fo dreadful, his 

pro- 
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provocation is not fo extraordinary, as to juftify 
fo violent a paffion. Wc fhould have indulged, 
we fay ; perhaps, have approved of the vio^ 
lence of his emotion, had the cauie been in 
any refpedt proportioned to it. 

When we judge in this manner of any af- 
fed:ion, as proportioned or difproportioned to 
the caufe which excites it, it is fcarce poffible 
that we (hould make ufe of any other rule or 
canon but the correfpondent aiFeftion in our- 
fclves. If, upon bringing the cafe home to 
our own breail, we find that the fentiments 
which it gives occafion to, coincide and tally 
with our own, we neceifarily approve of them 
as proportioned and fuitable to their objeds : 
if other wife, we neceflarily difapprove of them^ 
as extravagant and out of proportion. 

Every faculty in one man is the meafurc 
by which he judges of the like faculty in ano- 
ther. I judge of your fight by my fight, of 
your ear by my ear, of your reafon by my 
reafon, of your refentment by my refentment, 
of your love by my love. I neither have, 
nor can have, any other way of judging about 
them. 



CHAP. IV. 

I'be fame fubjeSt continued. 

WE may judge of the propriety or im- 
propriety of the fcntiments of ano- 
ther perfon by their correfpondence or difa- 

C 3 greement 
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greement with oiir own, upon two different 
occafions ; either, firft, when the objects which 
excite them are confidered without any pe- 
culiar relation, either to ourfelves or to the 
peffon whofe fentiments we judge of; or, 
fecondly, when they are confidered as pecu- 
liarly aifed:ing one or other of us, 

!• With regard to thofe objeifts which are 
confidered without any peculiar relation either 
to ourfelves or to the perfon whofe fentiments 
we judge of; wherever his fentiments intirely 
correipond with our own, we afcribe to hinj 
jthe qualities of tafte and good judgment. 
The beauty of a plain, the greatnefS af a 
mountain,, the ornaments of a building, the 
expreflion .of a picture, the compofition of a 
difcourfe, the condud: of a third perfon, the 
-proportions of different quantities and num-- 
bers, the various appearances which the great 
machine of the univerfe is perpetually exhi- 
biting, with the fecret wheels and fprings 
, which produce them ; all the general fubjedts 
:Gf fcience and tafte, are what we and oujp 
companions regard, as having no peculiar re-^ 
lation to either of us. We both look at them 
from the fame point of view, and we have 
no occafion for fympathy, or for that imagi* 
nary change of fituations from which it arifes^, 
in order tb produce, with regard to thefe the 
jnoft perfeft harmony of fentiments and af-. 
• feflions. If, , notwithftanding, we are often 
. ,fiiffer(?htly aiFe(9:ed, it arifes either from the 
. di^er-ept degrees . of attentioi?, which our de- 
ferent habits of life allow us to give eafily Tq 

' • ^ the 
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^the.fevpral parts of thofe complex Qbje<3:s, or 

. from the d^ereat degrees of natural acute- 
.iiefs ig the faculty of the mind to which they 
ai:e addrefled. 

When the fentiments of our companion 
coincide with our own In things of this kind, 
which are obvious and eafy,\and in which, 
perhaps, yrt never found a fingle perfon who 
differed from us, tnough we, no doubt, muft 
app^qye .of them, yet he feems tq deferve no 
praife or admiration on account of them. 
But when they not only coincide with our 
owzv bi>t lead and diredl our own -, when in 
jfbrmjiTig: tliem he appears to ^ have attended 

.to. ma^y things^ which we had overlooked, 

..and to have adjufted them to all the various 

cirGiwnftaxices of their objedls/we not only 

. ;apfi|^ove of them, but wonder and are fiir- 

. prifed at. their, uncommon and unexpefted 
acutf nefs and . con:iprehenfivenefs, and he 

^pp^arst to deferve a very high degree of ad- 
mirption and applaufe. For approbation 
. heightned by wonder and furprife, conftitutes 
the fentimqnt w;hich is properly called ad- 
miration, and of which applaiife is the na- 

, tural. expremon. The decinon of the man 
who judges that, exquifite beauty is preferable 
to the grofleft deformity, or that twice two 
are equal to four, muft certainly be approved 
of by all the ^yo^ld, but will not, furely, be 
.much adr^ired. . It is the acute and delicate 
,difcernment of the man of tafte, who dif- 
tinguifhes the minute, and fcarce perceptible, 
diilerences of beauty and deformity ; it is the 

C 4 * comprchenfive 
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comprehenlive accuracy of the experienced 
mathematician, who unravels, with eafe, the 
moft intricate and perplexed proportiDns ; it 
is the great le^tder in faience ajid tafte, the 
man who direfts and condud;s our own fen^ 
timents, the extent and fuperior juftntfs <£ 
whofe talents aftonifh us with wonder aiid 
furprife, who excites our admiration and 
feems to deferve our applaufc : and upon this 
foundation is grounded the greater part of the 
praife which is beftpwed upon what are called 
the intelleftual virtues. 

The utility of thofe qualities, it may be 
thought, is what firft recommends them to 
us ; and, no doubt, the eonfideyatipn of this, 
when we come to attend to it, gives them a 
new value. Originally, ho-^ever, we . ap- 
prove of another man's judgment, not 'm 
Ibmething ufeful, but as right,. as accurate, 
a& agreeable to. truth and reality : and it is 
evident we attribute thofe qualities to it for 
no other reafon but becaufe we find' that it 
agrees with our owiv Tafte, in the fame 
manner, is originally approved of, not as ufcr 
ful, but as juft, as delicate apd as precifely 
luited to its obje<tl. The idea of the utility of 
all qualities of this kind, is plainly an after- 
thought, and not what iirfl repommends them 
to our approbation. 

2. With regard tp thofe obje<fts, which 
affect in a particular manner eith«r ourfelves 
pr the peffon v^hofe fen timents we judge of, 
it is at once more difficult to preferve this har^- 
mcny and correfpondence, and at the faraie 

time. 



titne> vaftly more important. My compa- 
nion do^s ' net . naturally look upon the mif- 
fortune* .that has befall^i me, or the injury 
that has been done me^ from the fame point 
of vie\Y in. whkh I consider them. They af- 
fedt me nMch more nearly. We do npt 
view them from the fame ftation, as we do 
a piiSture, or a poem, 0:r ^ fyftem of philo- 
- fophy, and are, thereforej apt (o be very dif- 
jferently affected by them* .But I can much 
more eafiiy overlook the want of this corre- 
spondence of fentiments with regard to fuch 
indifferent objedts as concern neither me npr 
my ^companion, than ^ith regard to what 
iiiterefts me fo much ^s the misjfortune thjit 
has befallen me, or the injufy that haa been 
done me. Though yQU defpift that pidhirc, 
or that poem, or even that fyfl;eni of phi- 
lofophy, which I .admire, thejre is little .dan- 

fer of our quarrelling upon that account. 
Neither of us can reafon^bly be mud) inte- 
refted about, them. They ought all of them 
to be matters of great indiffejrei>ce to us both ; 
fo that, though our opinions may be oppofke* 
our affeftions may ftijl. be very nearly the 
fame. But it is quite otherwife with regard 
to thofe objefts . by which either you or I arc 
particularly aifecSted. Though your judg- 
- ments in matters of ipeci^ation, though your 
Sentiments in matters of taile, are quite op- 
pofite to mine, I can eaiily overlook this op-- 
pofition j and if I have any degree of temper, 
I may ftill find feme entertainment in your 
converfation, even ppon thofe very fubjeds. 

But 
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"But if you have either no fellow-sfcclipg if<?r 

the misfortunes I tiave met with, .or .npfle 

that 'b^ars any proportion to the grief whiqh 

diftra^ts me; or if you ^h^ve either no iad%- 

nation at the injuries I have fuffered, or nooe 

that bears any proportion to. ,thc rcfentment 

'-which traniports me, we can Jio- longer con - 

rerfe upon thefe fuhjedts. ;Wc Jjccocie in- 

" tolerable to one another. I can neither fup- 

' port your company, tior you mine. Youjsire 

\cqrifounded af my violence and.pajBGop, ^ajjd 

^I am -enraged at -your cold infenfibility ^a©d 

* want bf-feeling.* ' [' 

- ^Tn ill fuch* cafes, ' that there .may be fome 

• corrtiporfdence -or fentiments: ictween .the 
' • !^e(9bator aridrflte ^perfon 'principally conccrh- 
^^ cS^the- ^fpt&.^t6r -muft, : firftVof ,all, cndto- 
' 'voftir,^ as muclvas^ he can-, to pufe hinifelf in 

• -t?je ^iituatien- <Sf the other, arid' to biding hosne 
•- to 4nral6lfevei^y: little circumilance of;drjflbrefs 
" -wJiit3i*cah j56fiib1y occur to the fuffcren Mo 
- mufl^ adopt the whole cafe of his^xon^^panion 

* with till its minuteft incidents ;.ajad flxiMejto 
' render, as ,perfe<5t as poffiy c^ that imagioiry 

change of fituation upoa which' his fympaihy 

* is founded. . , ^ 

After all this, - however, the emotional of 

* the fpeftator will ftill be very apt to fall ihprt 
of the violence of what is felt by :the' iiif- 

" -■ fer er. ' ^ Mankind, though naturally .fyro]pa- 

' thetic, never copceive, for what .has. befa^en 

' -another, that degree of paffion. which .najtu- 

'ir^ly Animates the perfon pirihcipally : cfcn- 

• tcrned. : -That imaginary dbai^ge .of fituation, 
• Aipon which their f} mpathy is founded, is 

but 
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but momentary. The thought of their own 
fafety, the thought that they themfelves arc 
not really the fufierers, continually intrudes 
itfelf upon them ^ and though it does not 
hinder them from conceiving a paflion fome^ 
what analogus to what is felt by the fufFerer, 
binders them from ' conceiving any thing that 
approaches to the fame degree of violence. 
The perfon principally concerned is ienfiblc 
of this, and, at the fame time, paflionately 
defires a more compleat fympathy. He longs 
for that relief which nothing can afford liim 
but the entire concord of the affections of the 
fpedator^ with his own. To fee the emotions 
of their hearts, in every refpeft, beat time 
to his own, in the violent and difagreeablc 

* pafiions, coriilitates his fole confolatioh. 
But he can only hope to obtain this by lowcr- 

* ing his paffion to that pitch, in which the 
fpedtators are capable of going ^ along with 

' him. He muft flatten, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, the fharpnefs of its natural tone, in 
order to reduce it to harmony and concord 
with the emotions of thofe who are about 
him. What they feel, will, indeed, always 
be, in fome refpedls, different from what he 
feels, and compafEon can never be exa<Stly 

' the fame with original forrow ; becaufe the 
ffecret confcioufnefs that the change of fitua- 

* tions, from which the fympathetic fentiment 

* arifes, is but imaginary, not only lowers it 
' in degree, but, in fome meafure, varies it in 
' Idnd, and gives it a . quite different modifi,- 

cation. Thefe two feutiments, however, 

may. 
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may^ ft is evident, have fuch a correfpon- 
jdence with one another, as is fufficient for 
. the harmony of fociety. Though they will 
never be unifons, they may be concords, and 
this is all that is wanted or required. 

In order to produce this concord, as nature 
teaches the fpedlators to affume the circum- 
ilances of the perfon principally concerned, 
{o (he teaches this laft in fome meafure to af- 
fiime thofe of the fpedlators. As they are 
continually placing themfelves in his fitua- 
tion, and thence conceiving emotions fimilar 
to what he feels j fo he is as conflantly plac- 
ingj himfelf in theirs, and thence conceiving 
.,ibD>e degree of that coolnefs about his own 
ibrtune, with which he is ienfible that they 
^will view it. As they are conftantlyconfi- 
.dering what they themfelves would feel, if 
-they adually were the fufFerers, fo he is as 
conflantly led to imagine in what manner he 
^ would be afFe^ed if he was only one of the 
. J^e<5latprs of his own fituation. As their 
f^mpathy makes them look at it, in fome 
meafure, with his eyes, fo his fympathy 
, makes him look at it, in fome meafure, with 
theirs, efpecially when in their prefeace and 
.acting under their observation : and as the 
refleded paffion, which he thus conceives, is 
. much weaker than the original one, it ne- 
ccflarily abates the violence of what he felt be- 
fore hecameintotheirprefence, before he began 
to recoUedl in what manner they would be af- 
. fefted by it, and to view, his fituation in this 
/candid and impartial light. 

The 
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The mind, therefore, is rarely fo difturb- 
cd, but that the company of a friend will 
reftore it to fome degree of tranquillity anJ 
fedatenefs. The breaft is, in fome meafure^ 
calmed and compofed the moment we come 
into his prefence. We are immediately put 
in mind of the light in which he will view 
cur fituation, and we begin to view it our- 
felves in the fame light; for the effeft of 
iympathy is ihftantaneOus. We expedt leis 
fympathy from a common acquaintance than 
from a friend : we cannot open to the former 
all thofe little circumftances which we can 
unfold to the latter : we alTume, therefore, 
more tranquillity before him, and endeavour 
to fix our thoughts upon thofe general out- 
lines of our fituation which he is willing to 
confider. We expedl ftill lefs fympathy from 
an aflembly of ftrangers, and we affume, 
therefore, ftill niore tranquillity before them, 
and always endeavour to bring down our pallioji 
to that pitch, which the particular company we 
are in may be expedled to go along with. 
Nor is this only an afTumed appearance : for 
if we are at all mafters of ourfelves, the pie- 
fence of a mere acquaintance will really com- 
pofe us, ftill more than that of a friend ; afid 
that of an aflembly of ftrangers ftill more thkn 
that of an acquaintance. 

Society and converfation, therefore, are the 
moft powerful remedies for reftoring the mind 
to its tranquillity, if, at any time, it has 
unfortunately loft it ; as well as the lieft 
prefervativcs of that equal and' happy temper, 
which is fo neccflary to felf-iatisfacflion and 

enjoyment. 
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enjoyment. Men of retirement and ipecula- 
tion, who are apt to fit brooding at home 
over either grief or refentment, though they 
may often have more humanity, more gene- 
rofity, and a nicer fenfe of honour, yet fel- 
dom poflefs that equality of temper which 
is fo common among men of the world. 



C H A P. V. 

Of this amiable and refpeSlable virtues. 

UPON thefe two different efforts, upon 
that of the fpedator to isnter into the . 
fcntiments of the perfon principally concerned, 
and upon that of the perfon principally con- 
cerned, to bring down his emotions to what 
the fpedlator can go along with, are founded 
two different fets of virtues. The foft, the 
gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condefcenfion and indulgent humanity, 
are founded upon the one : the great, the 
awful and refpedtable, the virtues of" felf- 
denial, of felf-government, of that command 
of the paffions which fubjedts all the move- 
ments of our nature to what our own dignity 
and honour, and the propriety of our own 
conduft require, take their origin from the 
other. 

How amiable does he appear to be, whoie 
fympathetic heart feems to re-echo all the 
fentiments of thofe with whom he converfes^ 
who grieves for their calamities, who refenta 

their 
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their injuries; arid wKo ngoiceaf it their good 
fortune ! When we bring home to ourfelv^ 
iKe fittiationr of his cdmpanionj, ^e enter 
into their grdtitude, and feel what c0B£>latiob 
they muft derive from the tended fytnfMhy 
ef fo affectionate a friend. And for a coa-« 
trary rea£)ri, how diiagreeable does he appear 
to be, whofc hard and obdurate heart feels 
for himfelf only, but is altogether infenfible 
to the happinefs or mifery of others I W« 
enter, in this cafe too, into the pain which 
his pfefence muft give to every mortal with 
whom he converfes, to thoie efpecially with 
whom we are moft apt to iympathi2e, the 
unfortunate and the injured. 

On the other hand, what noble propriety 
and grace do we feel in the conduft of thofe 
who, in their own cafe, exert that recollec- 
tion and felf-command which conftitute the 
dignity of every paflion, and which bring it do w» 
to what others can enter into. We are dif- 
gufted with that clamorous grief, which, 
without any delicacy, calls upon our compaf- 
(ion with fighs and tears and importunate la^- 
mentations. But we reverence that referved, 
that filent and majeftic forrow, which difco- ' 
vers itfelf only in the fwelling of the eyes, in 
the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 
in the diftant, but afFefting, coldnefs of the 
whole behaviour. It impofes the like filence 
upon us. We regard it with reipaSful at- 
tention, and watch with anxious concern 
over our whole behaviour, left by any imprp- 
priety we ftiould difturb that concerted tran- 

3 quiUity^ 
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qmSity, which it requires fo great an effort 
tofupport. 

The infblencft aftd brutftlity^ of anger, in 
^e &me manner, when we indulge its fury 
without check or rcftraint, is, of dl objcdlSi 
the moft deteftabl^. But We admire that 
jgtoble and generous refcntmcnt which governs 
its purfiiit of the greateft injuries, not by the 
jrage which they are apt to excite in the breaft 
of the fufferef, but by the indignation which 
they naturally call forth in that of the impar- 
tial fpeftatdrj which allows no word, no 
gefture, to efcape it beyond what this more 
equitable fentiment would didtate ; which 
never, even in thought, attempts any greater 
vengeance, nor defires to inflift any greater 
punifhment, than what every indifferent per- 
ion would rejoice to fee' executed. 

And hence it is, that to feel much for others 
and little for ourfelves, that to reftrain our 
-felfifli, and to indulge our benevolent af* 
feiStions, conftitutes the perfedion of human 
nature ; and can alone produce among man- 
kind that harmony of fentiments and paffions 
in which confills their whole grace and pro- 
priety. As to love our neighbour as we love 
ourfelves is the great law of chriftianity, fo it 
is the great precept of nature to love ourfelves 
only as we love our neighbour, or what comes 
to the fame thing, as our neighbour is ca- 
pable of loving us. 

As tafte and good judgment, when thqr 
are confidered as qualities which deferve praifc 
and admiration, are fuppofed to imply a de- 
licacy 
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licacy of fentiment and an aeuteaefsof undeii- 
ftanding not commonly to beniietwidi.; 4b 
the virtues of ^wtdiAlity aad- felf*command 
are not apprehended to xonfift in the ordinaiy^ 
but in die unconmion degrees of.thc^qusH 
lities. The amiabk virtue of hiunanity rc^ 
quires^ furely^ a feniibility> much beyond 
what is poflefled by the rude v^ilgar of raan^ 
kind. J3^he great and ejcaked virtue of «mag«- 
iianimity undoubtedly demands much xaooe 
.than that degree of ielf^command^ which the 
we^keft of mortals is capable of exerting. As 
in the <:ommo^ degree, of the intdle<5hial 
qualities, there is no abilities ; fo in the con>- 
mon degree of the moral, there is no virtue. 
Virtue is excellence, fomething uncommonly 
great and beautiful, which rifes far above 
what is vulgar and ordinary. The amiable 
virtues coaifift in that degree of fenfibility 
which furprifes by its exquifite and uncx- 
pefted delicacy arid tendernefs. TheAwful 
and refpeiflable, in that degree of felf-?com- 
mand which aftonifhes by its amasring fupe- 
riority over the moft ungovernable paflions 
of human nature. 

' There is, in this refpedl, a confiderable dif- 
ference between virtue and mere propriety; 
between thofe qualities and aftions which de- 
ferve to be admired and celebrated, and thofe 
which fimply deferve to be approved of. Up- 
on many occafions, to aft with the moft per- 
£t6t propriety, requires no more than that 
common and ordinary degree of fenfibility . or 
felf-command which the moft worthlefs of 

D mankind 
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mankind are poiTefl of, and fometimes even 
that degree is not neccflary. Thus, to give a 
very low inftance, to eat when we are hungry, 
. is certainly, upon ordinary occafions, perfed:- 
ly right . and proper, and cannot fnifs being 
approved of as fuch by every body. Nothing, 
. however, could be more abfurd than to fay it 
was virtuous. 

On thecontraiy, there may frequently be a 
confiderable degree of virtue in thojfe anions, 
which fall fhort of the moft perfect propriety ; 
becaufe they may ftill approach nearer tO' per- 
fcftion than could well be lexpe&ed upon oc- 
cafions in which it was fo extremely difficult 
.to attain it : 4md this is veiy often the cafe up- 
on thoie occafions which require the greateft 
exertions of felf-command. There are fon^e 
fituations which bear fo hard upon human 
nature, that the greateft degree of felf-go- 
vernmerit, which can belong to fo imperfect 
a creature as man, is not able to iHfle, • alto- 
gether, the voice of human weaknefs, or re- 
duce the violence of the paflfions to that pitch 
of moderation, in which the impartial Spec- 
tator can entirely enter into them. Though 
in thofe cafes, thej^fore, the behaviour of 
the fufFerer fall fhort of the moll perfod: pro- 
priety, it may 'ftill deferve fome applaufe, and 
even, in a certain fcnfc, may be denominated 
virtuous* It may ftill manifeft an effort of 
generofity and magnanimity of which the 
greater part of men'are incapable ; and though 
it fails of abfolute pcrfe<9:ion, it may be a 
much nearer approximation towards perfQc-^ 

tion. 
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tiom than what; upon fuch trying occafions,. 
is commonly either. to be found or to be cx- 

. In' cafes of this kind, when wc are deter- 
mining the degree of bUnw or applaufe whidi 
feems due to any adtiqn, we very, frequently 
make ufe. of two diiFerept, ftandards. The 
firft is the idea of complete propriety and per- 
fed:ion, which, in thofe difficult fituations, 
no human condud ever did, or ever can come 
up to ; and in companion with which die 
adtions of all men mull for ever appear blame* 
able and imperfect. The fecond is the idea 
of that degree of proximity or diftance from 
this complete perfeftion, which the aftions 
of the greater part of men commonly arrive 
at. Whatever goes beyond this degree, how 
far foever it may be removed from abfolute 
perfeSion, fcems to deferve applaufe ; and 
whatever falls Ihort of it, to dc&rve blame. 

It is in the fame manner that we judge of 
the produdtions of all the arts which addrefs 
themfelves to the imagination. When a 
critic examines the work of any of the great 
mailers in poetry or painting, he may fome- 
times examine it by an idea of perfeftion, 
in his own mind, which neither that nor 
any other human work will ever come up to ; 
and as long as he compares it with this llan- 
dard, he can fee nothing in it but faults and 
imperfedlions. But when he comes to con- 
lider the rank which it ought to hold among 
other works of the fame kind, he neceflarily 
compares it with a very different ftandard, 

D 2 the 
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die common degree of excellence Svhich is 
tiliially attained in this partittdar art ; and 
when he judges of it by. this new meafure, 
it may often appear to deferve the higheft ap- 
plaufe^ upon account of its approaching much 
nearer to perfection than the greater part of 
thofe works which can be brought into com- 
petition with it* 
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SECTION II. 

Of the degrees of the dif&rent paflions which 
are confident with propriety. 
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rt E propriety of every paflion excited 



by objedts peculiarly related to our- 
Jfelves, the pitch which the fpedtator can go 
along with, muft lye, it is evident, in a cer- 
tain mediocrity. If the pafiion is too high, 
or if it is too low, he cannot enter into it. 
Grief and refentment for private misfortunes 
and injuries may eafily, for example, be too 
high, and in the greater part of mankind they 
are fo. They may likewife, though this more 
rarely happens, be too low. We denominate 
the exceis, weakncfs, and fury : and we call 
the defeat, ftupidity, infcnfibility, and want of 
fpirit. We can enter into neither of them, 
but afe aftoniihed and confounded to fee 
them. 

This mediocrity, however, in which the 
point of propriety confifts, is different in different 
paifions. It is high in fome, and low in others. 
There are fome p;aflions which it is indecent t(f 
exprefs very ftrongly, even upon thofe occafi- 
ens, in which it is acknowledged that we canpQt 

avoid feeling them in the Jiigheft degree, hn^ 

D 3 there 
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there are others of which the ilrongeft ex- 
ipreflions are upon many occafions extremely 
graceful, even though the paffions themfelves 
do not, perhaps, arife Co heceflarily. The 
fiirft are thofe paffions with which, for certain 
reafons, .there is little or no fympathy : the 
fecohd are thofe with which, for other rea- 
fons, there is the greateft. And if we con- 
fider all the different paffions of human na- 
ture, we fiiall find that the^ are regarded as 
decent, or indecent, juft in proportion as man- 
kind are more or lefs difpofed to iympathiie 
with them. 
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Of the fajjiens. which take: their ^rigtn, frQtn 

the body. - : .: 

*■ , ' .. • . . , f . . . . 

■• W 4 . * 

1 . T T is indecent to exprefs any ftrong de- 
j[ gree of thofe paffions whith arife from 
a certain fitudtion or difpdition » of the body ; 
becaufe the company, not being in the iame 
difpolition, cannot be expe<5^ed to fympathife 
with them. Violent hunger, for example, 
though upon mdny c^ccafions not only natural, 
but unavoidable, is always itidecent, and to 
eat voracioufly is xmiverfally regarded as a 
piece of ill manners. There is, however, 
fonie degree of fympathy, even with hunger. 
It is agreeable to fee our c6m|)ani6ng eat with 
a'good appetite, and all exprefiions of loathing 

arc 
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are ofFcnfive. The diipofition of body which 
is habitual to a man in hedth> makes his 
itomach eafily keep time, if I may be allowed 
fo coarfe an cxpreffion, with the one, and not 
with the other. We can iympathife with 
the diftrefs which excefEve hunger occafioijs 
when we read the defcription of it in the 
journal of a iiege, or of a fea voyage. We 
imagine ourfelves in the fituation of thp fuf- 
ferers, and then(5;e readily conceive the grief, 
the fear and confternation, which muil ne- 
ceffarily diilra<3: them. We feel, ourfelves, 
fome degree of thole paffions, and therefore 
fympathife with them : but as we do not 
grow hungry hy reading the defcription, we 
cannot properly, even in this cafe, be iaid to 
fympathife with their hunger. 

It is the fame cafe with the paffion by 
which nature unites the two fexes. Though 
naturally the moft furious of all the paflions, 
-all ftrong expreffions of it are upon every oc- 
cafion indecent, even between perfons in whom 
it3 moft compleat indulgence is acknow- 
ledged by all laws, both human and divine, 
to be perfectly innocent. There feems, how- 
ever, to be fome degree of fympathy even 
with this paffion. To talk to a woman as we^ 
fliould to a man is improper: it is expedti^S"' 
that . their cojjjpany (houJd inlpire us w'it)i 
more gaiety, more pleafantry, and more, at- 
tention:; and: an in tire infenfibility to the fair 
fex, renders a man contemptible in fome mea- 
fure even to the men. 

D 4 Sugh 
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Such is our averfion for all the appetites 
which take their origin from the body ; all 
ftrong expreffions of them are loathfbtne and 
difagreeable. According tofome antient phi- 
lolbphers, thefc are the paffions which we 
fhare in common with the brutes, and which 
having ho conne<3:ion with the charadtcrifti- 
tral qualities of human nature, are upon that! 
account beneath its dignity. But there, are 
many other paffions which we fhare in com- 
mon with the brutes, fuch as refentmcnt, 
natural iifFe<5tioh, even gratitude^ which do 
not, upon that account, appear to be fo brutal. 
The true caufe of the peculiar difguft which 
we conceive for the appetites of the body, 
^when we fee theih in other men, is that we 
cannot enter into them. To the perfon him- 
felf who feels them, as foon as they are gra- 
•tified, the object that excited them ceafes to 

* be agreeable : evfen its prefence often becomes 
ofFenfive to him ; he looks round to no purpofe 

'for the charm Which tranlported him the mo- 
ment biefore, and he can now a£ little enter 
into his owA paffion as another perfon. When 
we have dined, we order the covers to be re- 
moved ; and we fhould treat in the fame man- 
ner the objects of the moft ardent and paf- 

- fibnate defires, if they were the obje<fts of no 

* other paffions but thofe which take their ori- 
' gin from the body. 

"- In the command of thofe appetites of the 

"body cenfifts that virtue which is properly 

called temperance. To reft rain them within 

^ thofe bounds, which r^ard to health and for- 

tune 
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tunc prcfcribes, is ,the part of prudence. But 
to confine them within thofc limits, which 
graces which propriety, which delicacy, and 
modefty, require, is the office of temperance. 
2. It is for the fame rcafon that to cry out 
with bodily pain, how intolerable Ibever, ap- 
pears always unmanly and unbecoming. There 
is, however, a good deal of fympathy even 
with bodily pain. If, as has already been 
obferved, I fee a ftroke aimed, and juft ready 
to fall upon the leg, or arm, of another per- 
fon, I naturally ihrink and draw back my own 
leg, or my own arm ; and when it does fall, 
I feel it in fome meafure, and am hurt by it 
as well as the fufferer. My hurt, however, 
is, no doubt, exceffively flight, and, upon 
that account, if he makes any violent out-cry, 
as I cannot go along with him, I never fail to 
dclpife him. And this is the cafe of all the 
pafiions which take their origin from the 
.body ; they excite either no fympathy at all, 
or fuch a degree of it, as is altogether difpro- 
portioned to the violence of what is felt by 
the fufferer. 

It is qaite otherwife with thofe paffions 
. which take their origin from the imagina- 
tion. The frame of my body can be but 
little affedled by the alterations which are 
.brought about upon that of my companion : but 
. my imagination is more dudile, and more; 
readily affumes, if I may fay fo, the fhape 
and configuration of the imaginations of 
thoie with whom I am familiar. A difap- 
pointn>ent in love, or ambition, will, upon 
.2 this 
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this account, call forth more fympathy than 
the greateft bodily evil. Thofe paffions.arife 
altogether from the imagination. . The per- 
(bn who has. loft his whole fortune, . if he is 
in health, feels nothing in his body. What 
he fuffers is from the imagination only, which 
reprefents to him the lofs of his dignity, ne-^ 
gled: from his friends, contempt from his 
enemies, dependance, want, and mifefy, com* 
ing faft upon him ; and we fympathife with 
him more ftrongly upon this account, becaufc 
our imaginations can more readily mould 
themfelves upon his imagination, than our 
bodies can mould themfelves upon his body. 
The lofs of a leg may generally be regarded 
as a more real calamity than the lofs of a mif- 
trefs. It would be a ridiculous tragedy, how- 
ever, of which the cataftrophe was to turn 
upon a lofs of that kind. A misfortune of 
the other kind, how frivolous foever it may 
appear to be, has given occafion to many a 
fine one. 

Nothing is fo foon forgot as pain. The 
moment it* is gone the whole agony of it is 
over, and the thought of it can no longer 
give us any fort of difturbance- We ourfelves 
cannot then enter into the anxiety and an- 
guifh which we had before conceived. An 
unguarded word from a friend will occaiion 
a more durable uneafinefS*. ' The agony which 
this . creates is by no means over with the 
'word. What at firft d-flurbs us is not the 
objeft af the fcnfesi but the idea of the ima- 
gj nation. As it is an idea, therefore, which 

occafions 
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occafions our uneafinefs, till time and other 
accidents have in fome meafure eifaced it from 
our memory, the imagination continues to 
fret and rankle within, from the thought 
of it. 

Pain never calls forth any very lively lym- . 
pathy unlefs it is accompanied with danger. 
We iympathife with t}ie fear, though not 
with the agony of the fufFerer. Fear, how- 
ever, is a paffion derived altogether from the 
imagination, which reprefents, with an un- 
certainty and fludtuation that increafes our 
anxiety, not what we really feel, but what 
we may hereafter poflibly fufFer. The gout, 
cr the tooth-ach, though exquifitely painful, 
excite very little fympathy ; more dangerous 
^ifeafes, though accompanied with very little 
pain, excite the higheft. 
\' Some people faint and grow iick at the 
fight of a chirurgical operation, and that 
bodily pain which is occafioned by tearing the 
flefh, feems, in them, to excite the moft ex- 
ceffive fympathy. We conceive in a much 
more lively and diftinft manner, the pain 
which proceeds from an external caufe, than 
we do mat which arifes from an internal dis- 
order. I can fcarce form an idea of the ago- 
nies of my neighbour when he is tortured ^ 
with the gout, or the Hone ; but I Lave the 
ckareft conception of what he mull fufFer 
from an , incifion, a wound, or a frafture. 
The chief caufe, however, why fuch objedls 
produce fuch violent efFei£t$ upon us, is their 

novelty. 
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novelty. One who has been witncfs to d^ 
dozen difft&ions, and as many amputations^ 
ices,, ever after, all operations of this kind 
with great in4ifference, and often with per- 
fed: infenfibility. Though we have read or 
fcen reprefented more than five hundred tra- 
gedies, we ihall leldom feel fq entire an abate- 
ment of our fenfibility to the obje<as which 
they reprefent to us. 

In fome of the Greek tragedies there is an 
attempt to excite compaflion, by the repre- 
fentafcion of the agonies of bodily pain. Phi- 
loftetes cries put and fqiints from the extre- 
mity of his fiifferings. Hippolytus and Herr 
pules are both introduced as expiring under 
the fcvereft tortures, which, it feems, even 
the fortitude of Hercules was incapable of 
fupporting. In all thefe cafes, however, it 
is not the pain which interefts us, - but fome 
other circumftance. It is not the fore foot, 
hut the folitude, . of Phi]o<3:etes which affedlp 
us, and difFufes over that charming tragedy, 
that romantic wildnefs, which is fo agrecabl<p 
to the imagination. The agonies of j3erculep 
jand Hippolytus are interefting only becaufe 
Ave forefee that death is to be the confequence. 
If thofe heroes were to recover, we ftiQvdd 
think the repr^fentation of their fufFerings 
perfectly ridiculous. What a tragedy would 
that be of which the diftrefs confifted in g. 
.cholic. Yet no pain is nriore exquifite. Thefe 
attempts to excite compailipn by the repre- 
Jfentitipn of bodily ^pain, may bejeg.arde4 as 
_ ' among 
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among the gteateft breaches of decorum of 
which the Creek theatre has fet the example. 
The little fympathy which we fed with 
bodily pain is the foundation of the propriety 
of conftancy and patience in enduring it. The 
man, who under the fevelreft tortures allows 
no weaknefs to efcape him, vents no groan, 
gives way to no paffion which we do not en- 
tirely enter into, commands our higheft ad- 
miration. His firmnefs enables him to keep 
time with our, indifference and infenfibility. 
We admire and intirely go along with the 
magnanimous effort which he makes for this 
purpofe. We approve of his behaviour, and 
from our experience of the common v^reak- 
nefs of human nature, wfe are furprifed, and 
wonder how he fhould be able to aft fo as to 
deferve approbation. Approbation, niixed 
and animated by wonder and furprize, con- 
ftitutes the fentiment which is properly called 
admiration, of which, applaufe is the natural 
cxprcffion, as has already been obferved. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of tbofe pajfiom nvbicb take their origin from 
a particular turn or habit of the imagination. 

m 

EVEN of die paflions derived from the 
imagination, thofe which take their 
origin from a peculiar turn or habit it has 

acquired. 
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acquired, though they may be acknowledged 
to be pcrfedly natural, are, however, but 
little iympathifcd with. The imaginations 
of mankind, not having acquired that parti- 
cular turn, cannot enter into them ; and fuch 
pailions, though they may be allowed, ta 
be almoft unavoidabler in fame part of life, 
are always in fome meafure ridiculous. This 
is the ^ cafe with that ftrong attachment 
which naturally grpws up between two per-r 
fons of different fexes, who have long fixed 
their thoughts upon one another. . Our ima^ 
nation not having run in the lame channel 
with that of the lover, we canpot enter into 
thaeagernefs of hi? emotions,. If our friend 
has been injured, we readily fympathife with 
his refentmcnt, and grow angry with .the 
very pcrfon with whom he is angry. If he 
.has received a benefit, we readily enter ^ntp 
his gratitude, and have a very high . fenfe of 
the nierit^of his bcncfaftor. . JBut if he is ip 
love, though we may think his paffion.jufl: 
as reafonable as any of the kind, yet we never 
think ourfelves bound to conceive a paffion of 
the fame kind, and for the fame perfon for 
whom he has conceived it. The paflion ap- 
pears to every body, but the man who feels 
it, entirely difproportioned to the value of the 
objeft; and love, though it is pardoned in a 
certain age becaufe we know it is natural, is 
always ' laughed at, becaufe we cannot enter 
into it. All feriousand ftrong exprefiions of 
itapjpeaij ridjculpus to a third' perfon; and. if 

the 
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the lover is not good company to his miftrcfg, 
he is to oo body elfe. He himfelf is fenfiblc 
of this i and as long as hfe continues in his 
fcber fenfes, endeavours to treat his own pafi- 
fion with raillery and ridicule. It is the only 
ftile in which we care to heap of it ; becaufe 
it is the only ftile in which we ourfelves are 
difpofed to talk of i t . We grow weary of the 
grave, pedantic, and long-fentenced love ctf 
Cowley and Propertius, who never have done 
with exaggerating the violence of their attach^ 
ments ; but the gaiety of Ovid, and the gal- 
lantry of Horace, are always agreeable. 

But though we feel no proper fympathy 
with an attachment of this kind, though we 
never approach even in imagination towards 
conceiving a paffion for that particular perfon, 
yet as we either have conceived, or may be 
diipoled to conceive, paffions of the fame kind, 
we readily enter into thofe high hopes of 
happinefs which are propofed from its grati- 
fication, as well as into that exquifite diftrefs 
which is feared from its difappointment. It 
interefts. us not as a.paifion, but as a fituation 
that gives occafion to other paffions which 
interefts us ; to hope, to fes^r, and to diftrefs 
of every kind : in the fame manner as in a de- 
fcription of a fea voyage, it is not the hunger 
which interefts us, but the diftrefs which 
that hunger occafions. T^hough we do not 
properly enter into the attachment of the lo- 
ver, we readily go along with thofe expeft^- 
Itipns of romantic happinefs which I^ derives 

from 
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from it. We feel how natural it is for thfe 
mind, in a certain fituation, relaxed with in- 
dolence, and fatigued with violence of defire, 
to long for ferenity and quiet, to hope to find 
them in the gratification of that paflion which 
diftradts it, and to frame to itfelf the idea of 
that life of paftoral tranquility and retirement 
which the elegant, the tender, and the paf- 
ik)nate TibuUus takes fo much pleafurc in 
defcribing ; a life like what the poets defcribc 
Tyn the Fortunate Iflands, a life of friencjfliip, 
-liberty, and repofe *, free from labour, and 
from care, and from all the turbulent paffions 
which attend them. Even fcenes of this 
kind intereft us moft, when they arc painted 
rather as what is hoped, than as what is en- 
joyed. The grofihefs of that pafHon, which 
mixes with, and is, perhaps, the foundation 
-of love, difappears when its gratification is 
tfar off and at a diftance ; but renders the 
-whole offenfivc, when defcribed as^what is 
immediately poffeflcd. The happy paflion, 
upon this account, interefts us much lefs than 
•the fearful and the melancholy. We tremble 
for whatever can difappoint I'uch natural and 
agreeable hopes : arid thus enter into all the 
anxiety, and concern, and diftrefs of the lo- 
ver. 

Hence it is, that, in fome modern tra- 

gedies and romances, this pafliori appears fb 

-wonderfully int-erefling. It is not fo much 

-thelove of Caftalio andMonimia which attaches 

us in the Orphan, as the diftrefs which that 

love 
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love* occafions. The author who fliould in* 
troduce two lovers, in a fcene of perfedl fecu- 
rity, exprcffing their mutual fondnefs fot one 
another, would excite laughter, and not fym- 
pathy. If a fcene of this kind is ever admitted 
into a tragedy, it is always, in fome meafure, 
improper, and is endured, not from any fym-* 
pathy with the paflion that is exprefled in it, 
but from concern for the dangers and diffi- 
cidties with which the audience forefee that 
its gratification is likely to be attended. 

The referve which the laws of fociety im- 
pofe upon the fair fex, with regard to this 
weaknefs, renders it more peculiarly diftrefT- 
fiil in them, and, upon that very account, 
more deeply interefting. We are charmed 
with the love of Phaedra, as it is expreffed in 
the French tragedy of that name, notwith- 
ftanding ail the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt 
may be faid, in fome meafure, to recom- 
mend it to us. Her fear, heir fhame, hec 
remorfe, her horror, her defpair, become 
thereby more natural and interefting. All the 
fecondary paffions, if I may be allowed to call 
them fo, which arife from the fituation of 
love, become neceflarily more furious and 
violent : and it is with thefe fecondary paf-» 
fions only that we can properly be faid to 
lympathize. 

Of all Ae paffions, however, which are 
fo extravagantly difproportioned tp the va- 
lue of their objedls, love is the only one that 
appears, even to the wcakeft minds, to have 
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any thing in it that is either graceful or agree- 
able. In itfelf, firft dt all, though it may 
be ridiculous, it is not naturally odious ; and 
though its confequences are often fatal and 
dreadful, its intentions are feldom mifchievous. 
And then, though there is little propriety in 
the paffion itfelf, there is a good deal in fome 
of thofe which always accompany it. There 
is in love a ftrong mixture of humanity, gene- 
rofity, kindnefs, friendfhip, efteem ; paffions 
with which, of all others, for reafons which 
fhall be explained immediately, we have the 
greateft propenfity to fympathize, even not- 
withftanding we are fexiiible that they are, i© 
fome meafure, exceflive. The fympathy which 
we feel with them, renders the paffion which 
they accompany lefs difagreeable, and fup- 
ports it iaour imagination, notwithftanding 
dl the vices which commonly go along with 
it \ though in the one fex it neceffarily leads to 
the laft ruin and infamy ; and though in the 
other, where it is apprehended to be leaft fa- 
tal, it is dmoft always attended with an in- 
capacity for labour, i neglc<9: of duty, a con-> 
ternpt of fame, and even of . common, repu- 
tation. ' Notwithftanding all this, the degree 
of fenfibility and generofity with which it is 
foppofed to be .accompanied, renders it to 
fiaany -the otge<St x>f vanity, ; and.th^ are fond 
of appearing capable of feeling what would do 
them no honour if they had really felt it, 
' * It is for a reafon of the fame kind, that a 
^certain- referve is neceffary when wc talk of 
^\xt c^Wn friends, our own ftudics, our own 
*!■ profeffions. 



profeflions. All thefe are objedts which we 
cannot expert (hould intereft our companions 
in the fame degree in which they intereft us. 
And it is for want of this referve, that the 
one half of mankind make bad company to 
the other. A philofopher is company to a 
philofopher only ; the member of a club, to 
his own little knot of companions • 



CHAP. IIL 

Of the unjocial pajjions. 

• r 

THERE is another fet of paffions, 
which Aough derived from the imagi«* 
nation, yet before we can enter into them, 
or regard them as graceful or becoming, muft 
dways be brought down to a pitch much lower 
than that to which undifciplined nature would 
raife them. Thefe are hatred and refentment, 
with all their different modifications. With 
regard to all fuch paffions, our fympathy i« 
divided between the perfon who feels them 
and the perfon who is the objefl: of them. 
The interefts of thefe two are direftly oppo- 
fite. What our fympathy with the perfon 
who feels them would prompt us to wifh for, 
our fellow-feeling with the other would lead 
us to fear. As "they ♦are both men, we are 
concerned for both, and our fear for what 
the one may fuffer> damps our refentment for 
what the other has fuffered. Our fympathy, 

E 2 therefore. 



*^ 
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therefore, with the man who has received the 
provocation, neccfTarily falls fhort of the paf- 
fion which naturally animates him, not only 
upon account of thofe general caufes which 
fender all fympathic paflions inferior to 
the original ones, but upon account of that 
particular caufc which is peculiar to itfelf, our 
oppolite fympathy with another perfon. Be- 
fore refeiitment, therefore, can become grace- 
ful and agreeable, it muft be more humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to which 
it would naturally rife, than aknoft any other 
paffion. 

Mankind, at the fame time^ have a very 
ftrong fenfe of the injuries that are done to 
another. The villain, in a tragedy or ro- 
mance, is as much the obj eft of our indigna- 
tion, as the hero is that of our fympathy and 
affedtion. We deteft lago as much as wc 
efteem Othello ; and delight as much in the 
•punifliment of the one, as we are gi'ieved at 
the diftrefs of the other. But though man- 
kirid have fo ftrong a fellow-feeling with the 
injuries that are done to their brethren, they 
•do not always refent them the more that the 
fuiferer appears to refent them. Upon mofl: 
occafions, the greater his patience, his mild- 
ncfs, his humanity, provided it does not ap- 
pear that he wants fpirit, or that fear was the 
motive of his forbearance, the higher the re- 
fentment againft the perfon who injured him. 
The amiablenefs of the charafter exalperates 
' their kn{6 of the atrocity of the injury. 

Thefe 
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Thefe paffions, however, are regarded as 
neceifary parts of the chara(a:er of human na- 
ture. A perfon becomes contemptible who 
tamely fits flill, and fubmits to infults, with- 
out attempting either to repel or to revenge 
them. We cannot enter into his indifference 
and infenfibility : ' we call his behaviour mean- 
fpiritednefs, and are as really provoked by it, 
as by the infolence of his adverfary. Even the 
mob are enraged to fee any man fubmit pa- 
tiently to aifronts and ill ufage. They defire 
to fee this infolence refented, and refented by 
the peribn who fuffers from it. They cry to 
him with fury, to defend, or to revenge him- 
felf. If his indignation roufes at laft, they 
heartily applaud, and fympathife with it. It 
enlivens their own indignation againft his 
enemy, whom they rejoice to fee him attack 
in turn, and are as really gratified by his re- 
venge, provided it is not immoderate, as if 
the injury had been done to themfelves. 

But though the utility of thofe pafllons to 
the individual,^ by rendering it dangerous to 
infult or injure him, be acknowledged ; and 
though their utility to the publick, as the 
guardians of juftice, and of the equality of its 
adminiftration, be not lefs ccnfiderable, as 
fhall be fhewn hereafter; yet thdre is fiiill 
fomething difagreeable in the pafiions them- 
felves, which makes the appearance of thern 
in other men the natural objedt of our aver- 
fion. The expreflion of anger towards any 
body prefent, if it exceeds a bare intimation 
that we are fenfible of his ill ufage, is re- 

E 3 garded 
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garded not only as an infult to that particular 
perfon, but as a ri;denefs to the whole com- 
pany, Refpedt for thfem ought to have re- 
ftrained us from giving way to fo boifterous 
andoiFenfive an emotion. It is the remote efFefts 
of thefe paffions v/hich are agreeable ; the im- 
mediate efFeftsaremifchief tothe perfon againffc 
whom they are diredled. But *it is the im- 
miediate, and not the remote effefts of objedls 
which render them agreeable or difagreeable 
to. the imagination. A prifon is certainly- 
more ufeful to the publick than a palace ; and 
the perfon who founds the one is generally 
directed by a much jufter fpirit of patriotifm, 
than he who builds the otner. But the im- 
mediate efFe<9:s of a prifon, the confinement 
of the wretches fhut up in it, are difagreeable ; 
and the imagination either does not take time 
to trace out the remote ones, or fees them at 
too great a diftance to be much afFed:ed by 
them. A prifon, therefore, will always be 
a difagreeable objedt ; and the fitter it is for 
the purpofe for which it was intended, it will 
be the more fo. A palace, on the coptrary, 
will always be agreeable : yet its remote ef- 
fects may often be inconvenient to the pu- 
blick. It may ferve to promote luxury, and 
fet the example of the difTolution of manners. 
Its immediate effefts, however^ the conve- 
niency, the pleafurc and the gaiety of the 
people who live in it, being all agreeable, and 
luggefting to the imagination a thoufand agree- 
able ideas, that faculty generally refts upon 
them, and feldbm goes further in tracing its 

more 
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more diftant confequences. ~ Trophies of the 
inftruments of mufick or of agriculture, imi- 
tated in painting or in ftucco, make a com- 
mon and an agreeable ornament of our halls 
and dining-rooms. A trophy of the fame 
kind, compofed of the inftruments of fur- 
gery, of differing, and amputation-knives ; 
of faws for cutting the bones, of trepanning 
inftruments, &c. would be abfurd and fhock- 
\ng. Inftruments of furgery, however, .are 
always more finely poliflied, and generally* 
more nicely adapted to the purpofes for whicn 
they are intended, than inftruijnents of agri- 
culture. The remote effeds of them too, the 
heahh of the patient, is agreeable \ yet as the 
immediate effeft of t^iem is pain and fuffer- 
ing, the fight of them always, difpleafes us. 
Inftruments of war are agreeable, though their 
immediate effed: may feem to be in the fame 
manner pain and fufi^ring. But then it is 
the pain and fuftering of our enemies, with 
whom we have no fympathy. With regard 
to us, they are immediately conne(3:ed with 
the agreeable ideas qf courage, vidory, and 
honour. They are themfelves, therefore, 
fuppofed to make one of the nobleft parts of 
drefs, and the imitation of thera one of the 
fineft ornaments of architedure. It is the 
fame cafe with the qualities of the mind. The 
antient ftoics were of opinion, that as the 
world was governed by the all-ruling providence 
of a wife, powerful, and good God, every fingle 
event ought to be regarded, as making a ne- 
ceflkry part of the plan of the univerfe, and 

E 4 as 
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as tending to promote the general order and 
happinefs of the whole : that the vices and 
follies of mankind, therefore, made as necef- 
fary a part of this plan as their wifdom or their 
virtue ; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally to 
the profperity and perfedlion of the great 
fyfterh of nature. No fpeculation of thi$ 
kind, however, how deeply foever it might 
be rooted in the mind, could diminifh our 
natural abhorrence for vice, whofe immediate 
effefts are fo definitive, and whofe reniote 
ones are too diftant to be traced by the ima- 
gination. 

' It is the fame cafe with thofe pafiions we 
have been juft now confidering. Their im- 
mediate effefts are fo difagrceable, that even 
when they are moft juftly provoked, there is 
ftill fomething about them which difgufts us. 
Thefe, therefore, are the pnly pafiions of 
which the expreflions, as I formerly obferved, 
do not difpofe and prepare us to Sympathize 
v/ith them, before we are informed of the 
caufe which excites them. The plaintive 
voice of mifery, when heard at a diflance, 
will not allow us to be indifferent .about the 
perfon from whom it comes. As foon as it 
ftrikes our ear, it interefls us in his fortune, 
andi if continued, force us almofl involunta- 
rily to fly to his afliflance. The fight of a fmil- 
ing countenance, in the fame manner, ele- 
vates even the penfive into that gay and airy 
mood, which difpofes him to fympathiije 
with, and fhare the joy which it expreffes 5 

and 
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and he feels his heart, which with thought 
and care was before that (hrunk and depref- 
fed, inftantly expanded and elated. But it is 
quite otherwife with the expreflions of hatred 
and refentment. The hoarie, boifterous, and 
difcordant voice of anger, when heard at a 
diftance, infpires us either with fear or aver- 
fion. We do not fly towards it, as to one 
who cries out with pain and agony. Women, 
and men of weak nerves, tremble and. are 
overcome with fear, though fenfible that 
themfelves are not the obj edks of the anger. They 
conceive fear, however, by putting them- 
felves in the fituation of the perfbn vmo is fo. 
Even thofe of ftouter hearts are difturbed ; 
not indeed enough to make them afraid, but 
enough to make them angry ; for anger is 
the paflion which they would feel in the fitua- 
tion of the other perfon. It is the fame cafe 
with hatred. Mere expreflions of fpite in- 
fpire it againft no body, but the man whd 
ufes them. Both thefe paflions are by nature 
the obj eSs of our averfion . Their difagreeablc 
and boifterous appearance never excites, never 
prepares, and often difturbs our fympathy. 
Grief does not more powerfully engage and 
attradl us to the perfon in whom we obferve 
it, than thefe> while we are ignorant of their 
caufe, difguft. and detach us from him. It 
was, it feems, the intention of nature, that 
thofe rougher and more unamiable emotions, 
which drive men from one another, fhould 
be lefs eafily and more rarely communicated. 

When 
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When mufic imitates the modulations of 
grief or joy, it either aftually infpires us with 
thofe paffions, or at leaft puts us in the mood 
which diipofes us to conceive them. But 
when it imitates the notes of anger, it in- 
fpires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, admi- 
ration, devotion, are all of them paffions 
which are * naturally mufical. Their natural 
tones are all foft, clear, and melodious ; and 
they naturally exprefs themfelves in periods 
which are diftinguifhed by regular paufcs, 
_and which upon that account are eafily adapt- 
ed to the regular returns of the corre^ondent 
airs of a tune. The voice of anger, on the 
contrary, and of all the paffions which are akin 
.to it^ is harfh and difcordant. Its periods too 
are all irregular, fometimes very long, and fome- 
times very ihort, and diftinguifhed by no re- 
gular paufes. It is with difficulty, therefore, 
that mufic can imitate any of thofe paffions ; 
and the mufic which does imitate them is not 
the moft agreeable. A whole entertainment 
may confift, without any impropriety, of the 
imitation of the focial and agreeable paffions. 
It would be a ftrange entertainment which 
confifted altogether of the imitations of hatred 
and refentment. 

If thofe paffions are difagreeable to the fpec- 
tator, they are not lefs fo to the perfon who 
feels them. Hatred and anger are the greateft 
poifon to the happinefs of a good mind. There 
is, in the very feeling of thofe paffions, fom^- 
thin^ harili/ janing, and convulfive, fome- 

thirg 
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thing that tears and diftra6ts the breaft, and 
is altogether deftrudlive bf th^t compofure and 
tranquillity of mind which is fo neceffary to 
happinefs, and which is beft promoted by 
the contrary paffions of gratitude and love. 
It is not the value of what they lofe by the 
perfidy and ingratitude of thofe they live with, 
which the generous and humane are moft apt 
to regret. Whatever they may have loft, 
they can generally be very happy without it. 
What moft difturbs them is the idea of per- 
fidy and ingratitude exercifed towards them- 
felves ; and the difcordant and difagreeable 
paffions which this excites, conftitutes, in 
their own opinion, the chief part of the in- 
jury w^hich they fuffer. 

How many things are requifite to render 
the gratification of refentment compleatly 
agreeable, and to make the fpeftator tho- 
roughly fympatliize with our revenge ? The 
provocation muft firft of all be fach that we 
fhould become contemptible, and be expofed 
to perpetual infulls, if we did not, in fome 
liieafure, refent it. Smaller offences are al- 
ways better neglefted ; nor is there any thing 
more defpicable than that froward and cap- 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
flight occafion of quarrel. We fhould refent 
more from a fenfe of the propriety of refent- 
ment, from a fenfe that mankind expedt and 
require it of us, than becaufe we feel in our- 
felves the furies of that difagreeable paffion. 
There is no paffion, of which the human 
mind is capable, concerning whofe juflneft 

we 
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we oirght to be fo doubtful, concerning whofe 
indulgence we ought fo carefully to confult 
our natural fenfe of propriety, or fo diligently 
toconfider what will be the fentiments of the 
cool, and impartial fpedlator. Magnanimity, 
or a regard to maintain our own rank and dig- 
nity in fociety, is the only motive which can 
enoble the exprei3ions of this difagreeable paf- 
fion. This motive muft charafterize our 
whole ftile and deportment. Thefe muft be 
plain, open, anddired; determined without 
pofitivenefs, and elevated without infolence ; 
not only free from petulance and low fcur- 
rility, but generous, candid, and full of all 
proper regards, even for the perfon who has 
offended us. It muft appear, in fhort, from 
our whole manner, without our labouring 
affeftedly to exprefs it, that paftlon has not 
extinguiihed our humanity; and that if we 
yield to the diftates of revenge, it is with re- 
luctance, from neceflity, and in confequence 
of great and repeated provocations. When 
refentment is guarded and qualified in this 
manner, it may be admitted to be even ge- 
nerous and noble. 



C H A P. IV. 

Of the focial pajpons. 

AS it is a divided fympathy which renders 
the whole fet of pafiions juft now men- 
tioned, upon moft occafions, fo ungraceful 

and 
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and difagreeable ; fo there is another fet op- 
pofite to thefe, which a redoubled fympathy 
renders almoft always peculiarly agreeable 
and becoming. Generality, humanity, kind- 
nefs, compaffion, mutual friendfhip and ef- 
teem, all the fbcial and benevolent afFe<ftions, 
when expreffed in the countenance or be- 
haviour, even towards thofe who are peculi- 
arly connected with ourfelves, pleafc the in- 
different Ipeftator upon almoft every occafion. 
His fympathy with the perfon who feels thofe 
paffions, exactly coincides with his concern 
for the perfon who is the objedt of them • The 
intereft, which, aS a man, he is obliged to 
take in the happinefs of this laft, enlivens 
his fellow-feeling with the fentiments of the 
other, vjrhofe emotions are employed about 
the fame objeft; We have always, therefore, 
the ftrongeft difpofition to fympathife with 
the benevolent affedti^ns. They appear in 
every refpedt agreeable to us. We enter into 
the fatisfaftion both of the perfon who feels 
them, and of the perfgn who is the objedt of 
them. For as to be the objeft of hatred and 
indignation gives more pain than all the evil 
which a brave man can fear from his ene- 
mies ; fo there is a fatisfaftion in the conici- 
oufnefs of being beloved, which, to a perfon 
of delicacy and fenfibility, is of more impor- 
tance to happinefs than all the advantage which 
he can expedl to derive from it. What cha- 
racter is fo deteftable as that of one who takes 
pleafiire to fow diffention among friends, 
and to turn their moft tender love into mortal 

hatred ? 
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hatred ? . Yet wherein does the atrocity of 
this fo much abhorred injury confift ? Is it in 
depriving them of the frivolous good offices, 
'Vvhich, had their friendfhip continued, they 
might have expected from one another ? It is 
in depriving them of that friendfhip itfelf, in 
robbing them of each others affedtions, from 
which both, derived fo much fatisfaftion ; it 
is in difturbing the harmony of their hearts, 
and putting an end to that happy commerce 
whidi had before fubfiftpd bet^veen them. 
Thefe afFedtions^ that harmony, this com- 
merce, are feh, not only by the tender and 
the delicate, but by the rudeft vulgar of 
mankind, to be of more importance to hap-^ 
pinefs than all the little fervices which could 
be expe<5ted to flow from them. 

The fentiment of love is, in itfelf, agree-* 
able to the perfon who feels it. It fooths and 
compofes the breaft, feems to favour the vital 
motions, and to promote the healthful ftate 
of the human conftitution ; and it is rendered 
ftill more delightful by the confcipufnefs of 
the gratitude and fatisfadlion which it muft 
excite in him who is the objeft of it. Their 
mutual regard renders them happy in one 
another, and fympathy, with this mutual re- 
gard, makes them agreeable to every other 
perfon. With what pleafure do we look 
upon, a family, through the whole of which 
reign mutual love and efteem, where the pa- 
rents and children are companions for one ano- 
ther, without any other difference than what 
is made by reipedtful affedlion on the one fide, 

f and 
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and kind indulgence on the other ; where 
freedom and fondnefs, mutual raillery, and 
mutual kindnefe, fhow that no oppofition- 
of interefts divides the brothers, nor any rival- 
(hip of favour fets the fifters at variance, and , 
vv^here every thing prefents us with the idea 
of peace, chearfulnefs, harmony, and con- 
tentment. On the contrary, how uneafy are 
we made when we go into a houfe in which 
jarring contention fets one half of thofe who 
dwell in it againft the other ; where amidil 
affedted fmoothnefs and complaifance, fufpi-* 
cious looks and fudden ftarts of paflion betray 
the mutual jealoufies which burn within them^ 
and which are every moment ready to burft 
out through all the rellraints whicn the prie-^ 
fence of the company impofes. 

Thofe amiable paffions, even when they 
are acknowledged to be exceffive, are never 
regarded with averfion. There is fomething 
agreeable even in the weaknefs of friendf|:iip 
and humanity. The too tender mother, the 
too indulgent father, the too generous and af- 
fedlioaate friend, may fometimes/ perhaps, 
on account of the foftnefs of their natures, 
be looked upon with a fpecies of pity, in 
which, however, there is a mixture of love^ 
but can never be regarded with hatred and 
averfion, nor even with contempt, unlefs by 
the moft brutal and worthleis of mankind. 
It is always with concern, with iympathy an4 
kindnefs, that we blame them for the extra;- 
vagance of their attachment. There is a 
helpleifnefs in the chara<3:er of extreme hu- 
manity 
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manity which more than any thing interefts 
our pity. There is nothing in itfelf which 
renders it either ungraceful or difagreeable. 
We only regret that it is unfit for the world, 
becaufe the world is unworthy of it, and be- 
caufe it muft expofe the perfon who is en- 
dowed with it as a prey to the perfidy and 
ingratitude of infinuating falfhood, and to a 
thoufand pains and uneafinciTes, which, of 
all men, he the leaft deferves to feel, and which 
generally too he is, of all men, the leaft ca- 
pable of fiipporting. It is quite otherwife 
with hatred and refentment. Too violent a 
propenfity to thofe deteftable paflions, ren- 
ders a perfon the objeft of univerfal dread and 
abhorrence, who, like a wild beaft, ought, 
we think, to be hunted out of all civil fociety. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the felfijh pajfons. 

* 

BESIDES thofe two oppofite fets of 
paflions, the focial and unfocial, there 
is another which holds a fort of middle place 
between them ; is never either fo graceful as 
is fometimes the one fet, nor is ever fo odious 
as is fometimes the other. Grief and joy, 
when conceived upon account of our own 
private good or bad fortune, conftitute this 
4hird fet of paflions. Even when excefl[ive, 
they are never fo difagreeable as exceflive re- 
fentment. 
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fentment, becatife no op^ofite fympathjr can 
ever intereft us agairlft them : and when moft 
fuitable to their objecfts they are never fo 
agreeable as impartial humanity and juft be- 
nevolence i becaufe no double fympathy can 
ever intefeft iis for theiii. There is, now- 
cver, this diiFerence between grief and joy, 
that we ar6 gendi^ally mdft diipofbd to iym- 
jpathife with fmall joys and great foirOws. 
The man, who by fome iudderi revolution of 
fortiirid, is lifted up all at once into a conditiort 
6f life, greatly above what he had formerly 
lived in, may be afliired that the congratula- 
tions of his beft friends are not all of them 
perfeddy fincere. An upftart, though of the 
greateft merit, is generally difagreejible, and 
a fentiihent of envy commonly prevents us 
from heartily iympathifing with his joy. If 
he has any judgment he is fenfible of this, 
and inftead of appearirig to be elated with 
his gdod fortune, he endeavours, as much as 
he can, to fniother his joy, and keep down 
that elevation of mind with v^rhich hi3 new 
circumftances naturally inipire him. He af- 
fects the fame plainnefs of drefs, and the fame 
fnodefty of behaviour, which became him 
Ml his fcfrmer ftation. He redoubles his at- 
tention to hi? old friends, and endeavours 
inore than ever to be humble, aflidiious, and 
complaifant. And this is the behaviour which 
ill bis lituation we moft approve of ; becaufe 
we expeft, it feems, that he fliould have more ' 
fympathy with our envy and averlion to his 
happinefs, than we have with his happinefs. 

F It 
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It is feldom that with all this he fucceed^. 
We fufpedt the fincerity of his humility, and 
he grows weary of this conftraint. In a little 
time, therefore, he generally leaves all his 

/ old friends behind him, fonie of the meaneft 
of them excepted, who may, perhaps, con- 
defcend to become his dependents : nor does 
he always acquire any new ones ; the pride of 
his new connexions is as much affronted at 
finding him their equal, as that of his old 
ones had been by his becoming their fuperior : 
and it requires the moft obftinate and perfever- 
ing modefly to attone for this mortification 
to either. He generally grows weary too 
foon, and is provoked, by the fullen and fufpi- 
cious pride of the one, and by the fancy con- 
tempt of the other, to treat the firfl with 
negled:, and the fecond with petulance, till 
at lafl he grows habitually infblent, and for- 
feits the efleem of all. If the chief part of 
human happinefs arifes from the confcioufnefs 
of being beloved, as I believe it does, thofe 
fudden changes of fortune feldom contribute 
much to happinefs. He is happiefl who ad- 
vances more gradually to greatnefs, whon^ 
the public deflines to every ftep of his pre- 
ferment long before he arrives at it, in whom> 
upon that account, when it comes, it can 
excite no extravagant joy, and with re- 
gard to whom it cannot reafonably create 
either any jealoufy in thofe he overtakes, or 
any envy in thofe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympa- 

thife with thofe fmaller joys which flow from 

^ - lefs 
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lefs important caufes. It is decent to be 
humble amidft great prolperity ; but we can 
fcarcc exprefs too much fatisfadlion in all the 
little occurrences of common life, in the 
company with which we fpent the evening 
laft night, in the entertainment that was fet 
before us, in what was faid anii what was 
done, in all the little incidents of the prefent 
converfation> and in all tbofe frivolous nothings 
which fill up the void of human life. No- 
thing is more graceful than habitual chear- 
fulnefs, which is always founded upon a pe-r 
culiar relifh for all the little pleafures which 
common occurrences afford. We readily 
fympathife with it : it infpires us with the 
fame joy, and makes every trifle turn up to us in 
the fame agreeable alpedt in which it prefents 
itfelf to the perfon endowed with this happy 
difpofition. Hence it is that youth, the fea- 
fon of gaiety, fo eafily engages our afFed:ions. 
That propenfity to joy which feems even to 
animate the bloom, and to fparkle from the 
eyes of youth and beauty, though in a perfon 
of the fame fex, exalts, even the aged, to a 
more joyous mood than ordinary. They for- 
get, for a time, their infirmities, and aban- 
don themfelves to thofe agreeable ideas and 
emotions to which they have long been ftran- 
gers, but which, when the prefence of fo 
much happinefs recalls them to their breaft, 
take their place there, like old acquaintance, 
from whom they are forry to have ever been 
parted, and whom they embrace more hear- 
tily upon account of this lo;ig feparation. 

F 2 It 
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It is quite otherwife with grief. Small vex- 
litions excite no fympathy, but deep affliftioii 
calls forth the greateft. 'Vhe man who is 
made uneafy by every little difagreeable in- 
cident, who is hurt if either the cook or the 
butler have failed in the leaft article of their 
duty, who feels every defed: in the higheft 
ceremonial of politenefs, whether it be fhewn 
to himfelf or to any other perfon, who takes 
it amifs that his intimate friend did not bid 
him good-morrow when they met in the fore- 
noon, and that his brother hummed a tune 
all the time he himfelf was telling z ftory ; 
who is put out of humour by the badnefs of 
the weather when in the country, by the 
.•badnefs of the roads when upon a journey, 
and by the want of company, and duUnefs of 
.all public diverfions when in town ; fuch a 
perfon, I fay, thpugh he fhould have ibm« 
reafon, will ieldom meet with much fympathy. 
Joy is a pleafant emotion, and we gladly aban- 
don ourfelves to it upon theflighteft occafion. 
We readily, therefore, fympathife with it in 
others, whenever we are not prejudiced by 
envy. But grief is painful, and the mind, 
even when it is our own misfortune, natu- 
rally refifts and recoils from it. We would 
endeavour either not to conceive it at all, or 
to (hake it ofFasfoon as we have conceived it. 
Our averfion to grief will not, indeed, always 
hinder us from conceiving it in our own cafe 
upon very trifling occafions, but it conftantly 
prevents us from fympathifing with it in others 
when excited by the like frivolous caufes : for 

our 
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our fympathetic paffions are always lefs irrc- 
fiftibJe than our original ones. There i% 
befides, a malice in mankind, which not oiJy 
prevents all fympathy with little uneafinefies, 
but renders them in fome meafure diverting, 
il^nce the delight which we all take in rail- 
i: y, and in the fmall vexation which we 
cbtorve in our companion, when he is pufhed^ 
^nd urged, and teafed upon all fides. Men 
or rhe moft ordinary good-breeding dillemble 
the pain which any little incident may give 
them, and thofe who are more tlioroughly 
formed to fociety, turn, of their own accord, 
all fuch incidents into raillery, as they know 
their companions will do for them. The ha- 
bit which a man, who lives in the world, has 
acquired of confidering how every thing that 
concerns himfelf will appear to others, makes 
thofe frivolous calamities turn up in the feme 
ridiculous light to him, in which he knows 
they will certainly be confidered by them. 

Our fympathy, on the contrary, with deep 
diftrefs, is very ftrong and very fincere. It is 
unneceffary to give an inftance. We weep 
even at the feigned reprefentation of a tragedy. 
If you labour, therefore, under any fignal 
calamity, if by fome extraordinary misfortune 
you are fallen into poverty, into difeafes, int6 
difgrace and difappointment 5 even though 
your own fault may have been, in part, the 
occafion, yet you may generally depend upon 
the fincereft fympatny of all your friends, 
and, as far as intercft and honour will permit, 

F 3 upon 
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upon their kindeft affiftance too. But if your 
misfortune is not of this dreadful kind, if 
you have only been a little baulked in your 
ambition, if you have only been jilted by 
your miftrefs, or are only hen-pecked by 
your wife, lay your eccount with tlhc rail-- 
Icry of all your acquaintance. 



t^ 
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SECTION III. 

Of the effects of profperity and adverfity upon 
the judgment of mankind with regard to 
the propriety of action ; and why it is more 
eafy to obtain their approbation in the one 
Aate than in the other. 



CHAP. I. 

Hat though our fympathy with forrow is gene- 
rally a more lively fenfation than our fympa- 
thy with joyy it commonly falls much more 
fhort of the violence of what is naturally felt 
by the perfon principally concerned. 

OU R fympathy with forrow, though 
not more real, has been more taken 
notice of than our fympathy with joy. The 
word fympathy, in its moft proper and pri- 
mitive fignification, denotes our fellow-feel- 
ing with the fufFerings, not that with the en- 
joyments, of others. A late ingenious and 
fubtile philofopher thought it neceffary to 
prove, by arguments, that we had a real 
fympathy with joy, and that congratulation was 
a principle of numan nature. No-body, I 
believe, ever thought it neceffary to prove 
that compaffion was fuch. 

F 4 Firft 
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Firft of all, our fympathy with forrow is,f 
in fbme fcnfe, more univerfal than that witl^ 
joy. Though forrow is exceffive, we may 
ftill have fome fellow-feeling with it. What 
we feel does not, indeed, in this cafe, aniount 
to that complcat fympathy, to that perfefit 
hannony and correfpondence of fentiments 
which cpnftitutes approbation. We do not 
weep, and exclaim, and lament, with the 
fufferer. We are fenfible, on the contrary, 
of his weaknefs and of the extravagance of hi^ 
paffipn, ajid yet pffcn fppl a vpry fenfible 
concern upon his account. But if we do not 
intirely enter into, and go along with, the 
joy of finother, we have no fort of regard or 
fellov^-feeling for it. The ipan who fkips 
and d9.nces about with that intempe^'at^ an4 
fenfelefs joy which we cannot accompany hfim 
in, is theobjeftofourcontemptandindignation. 

Pain befides, . whether of mind or body, is 
a more pungent fenfation than pleafu^e, and 
our fympathy with pain, though it falls 
greatly fhort of what is naturally felt by the 
fufferer, is generally a more lively and dif- 
tind perception than our fympathy virith plea- 
fure, though thi« laft often approaches more 
nearly, as I fhall ihow immediately, to the 
natural vivacity of the original pafljon. 

Oyer and above all this, we often ftruggic 
to keep down our fympathy with the forrow 
of others. Whenever we arc not under the 
obfervation of the fufferer, we endeavour, for 
pur own fake, to fizpprefs it as much as we 
C9J1, and we are not always fuccefsful. The 
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pppofition whicji we make to it, and the rc- 
ludtance with which We yield to it, neceffa- 
rily oblige us to Jake more particular notice, 
pfit. But TVjB neyer have occafion to make 
this opppfition to our fympathy with joy. 
If there is any envy in the cafe, we neyer feel 
the leaft propenfity towards it } and if there 
is none, we give way to it without any re- 
Judtance. On the contrary, as we are always 
aihamed of our pwn envy, we often pretend^ 
and fometimes really wifh tq fympathife with 
the joy of others, when by that dif^greeable 
fentimentweare difqualified from doing fo. We 
arc glad, we fay, on account of our neigh- 
bour's good fortune, when in our hearts, per-? 
haps, we are really fprry. We often feel a 
Sympathy with forrow when we would wifli 
to be rid of it ; and we often mifs that with 
joy when we would be glad to h^ve it. The 
obvious obfcrvation, therefore, which it na- 
turally falls In our way tq make, is that 
pur propenfity to iympathife with forrow 
muft be very ftrong, and our inclination tp 
fymp^thlfe with joy very weak. 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however, 
I will venture to affirm, that, when there is 
no envy in thp cafe, our propenfity to fym- 
pathife with jpy is much ftronger than our 
propenfity tq fympathife with forrow; and 
that our fellow^-fteling for the stgreeable emo- 
tion approaches much more nearly to the vi- 
vacity of what is naturally felt by the perfons 
principally concerned, than that which wc 
ponceive for the painful one. 

Wc 
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We have fome indulgence for that exceffive 
grief which we cannot entirely go along with. 
We know what ^ prodigious effort is requi- 
lite before the fufferer can bring down his 
emotions to compleat harmony and concord 
with thofe of the fpedator. Though he 
fails, therefore, we eafily pardon him. But 
we have no fuch indulgence for the intempe- 
rance of joy; becaufe we are not confcious 
that any fuch vaft effort is requifite to bring 
it down to what we can entirely enter into. 
The man who, under the greateft calamities, 
can command his forrow, feems worthy of 
the higheft admiration ; but he who, in the 
fulftefs of profperity, can in the fame manner 
mafter his joy, feems hardly to deferve any 
praife. We are fenlible that there is a much 
wider interval in the one cafe than in the 
, other, between what is naturally felt by the 
perfon principally concerned, and what the 
fpeftator can intirely go along with. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the 
man who is in health, who is out of debt, 
and has a clear confcience ? To one in this 
fituation, all acceffions of fortune may pro- 
perly be faid to be fuperfluous : and if he is 
much elevated upon account of them, it muft 
be the effed: of the mofl frivolous levity. This 
fituation, however, may very well be called 
the natural and ordinary ftate of mankind. 
Notwithftanding the prefent mifery and de- 
pravity of the world, fo juflly lamented, this 
really is the flate of the greater part of men* 

The 
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The greater part of men, therefore, cannot 
find any great difficuhy in elevating them- 
felves to all the joy which any acceflion to 
this fituation can well excite in their com- 
panion. 

But though little can be added to this ftate, 
much may be taken from it. Though be- 
tween this condition and the higheft pitch of 
human profperity, the interval is but a trifle ; 
between it and the loweft depth of mifery 
the diftance is immenfe and prodigious. Ad- 
verfity, on this account, neceflarily deprefles 
the mind of the fuiFerer much more below its 
natural ftate, than profperity can elevate him 
above it. The fpe<9:ator, therefore, muft 
find it much more difficult to fympathife en- 
tirely, and keep perfedt time, with his for- 
row, than thoroughly to enter into his joy, 
and muft depart much further from his own 
natural and ordinary temper of mind in the 
Che cafe than in tne other. It is on this 
account, that, though our fympathy with 
ibrrow is often a more pungent fenfation than 
our fympathy with joy, it always falls much 
more fliort of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perfon principally concerned. 

It is agreeable to fympathife with joy ; and 
wherever envy does not oppofe it, our heart 
abandons itfelf with fatisfad:ion to the 
higheft tranfports of that delightful fenti- 
ment. But it is painful to go along with 
grief, and we always enter .into it with re- 

luiftaiice* 
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ludlance *. When we attend to the repre- 
ientation of a tragedy, we ftruggle againft 
that fympathctic forrow which the entertain- 
xneQt infpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at laft only when we can no. longer 
avoid it : we even then endeavour to coyer 
our concern from the company. If we fhed 
any tears, we carefully conceal them> and 
arc afraid left the fpeftators, not entering into 
this exceilive tenderncfs, fhould regard it as 
effeminacy and weaknefs. The wretch whojfe 
misfortunes call upon our compaflion feele 
with what reludtance we are Hkely to enter 
into his forrow, and therefore propofes his 
grief to us with fear and hefitation : he even 
fmothers the half of it, and is afhamed, upon 
account of this hard-heartednefs of mankind, 
to give vent to the fulnefs of his afflidion. 

* It has been obje£led to me that as I found the fentl* 
tnent of approbation, which is always agreeable, upon 
fympathy, it is inconfifient with my fyftem to admit any 
difagreeable fympathy. I anfwer) that in the fentiment of 
approbation there are tv/o things to be taken notice of ; 
firft, the fympathetic paflion of the fpe£lator; and, fe- 
condly, the emotion which arifes from his obferving the 
perfe^ coincidence between this fympathetic pailion in 
bimfelf, and the original paffion in the perfon principally 
concerned. This laft emotion^ in which the fentiment 
of approbation properly confifts, is always agreeable and 
delightful. The other may either be agreeable or difa- 
greeable, according to the nature of the original paffion, 
whofe features it muft always, in fomemeafure, retain. 
Two founds, I fuppofe, may, .each of them taken fingly, 
bef auftere, and yet, if they are perfe£l concords, the 
perception of their harmony and coincidence may be agree- 
able* 

It 
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It is othcrwife with the man who riots in 
joy and fuccefs. Wherever envy does not 
intereft us againft him, he expedts dur com- 
pleateft fympathy. He does not fear, there- 
fore, to enounce himfelf with fhouts of exul- 
tation, in full confidence that we are heartily 
difpofed to go along with him. 

Why ihould we be more afliamed to weep 
than to laugh before company ? Wc may of- 
ten have as real occafion to do the one as to 
do the other : *but we always feel that the 
lpe€tators are more likely to go along with 
us in the agreeable, than in the painful emo- 
tion. It is always miferable to complain, 
even when we are oppreffed by the moft 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of vic- 
tory is not always ungraceful. Prudence, in- 
deed, would often advife us to bear our pro- 
fperity with more moderation ; becaufe pru- 
dence would teach us to avoid that tnsy which 
this very triumph is, more than any thing, 
apt to excite. 

How hearty are the acclamations of the 
mob, who never bear any envy to their fu- 
periors, ^at a triumph or a public enu y ? And 
now fedate and moderate is commonly their 
grief at an execution ? Our forrow at a fune- 
ral generally amounts to no more thsin an af- 
fefted gravity ; but our mirth at a . chriften- 
ing or a marriage, is always from the heart, 
and without any affedtation. Upon thefe, 
and all fuch joyous occafions, our fa! isfadion, 
though not fo durable, is often as lively as 
that of the perfbns principally c(^ncerned. 

^Vhe never 
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Whenever we cordially congratulate aur 
friends, which, however, to the difgrace of 
human nature, we do but feldom, their joy 
literally becomes our joy : we are, for the 
moment, as happy as diey are : our heart 
fwelh and overflows with real pleafure : joy 
and complacency fparkle from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our countenance, and 
every gefture of our body. 

But, on the contrary, when we condole 
with our friends in their afBidtions, how little 
do we feel, in comparifbn of what they feel ? 
We fit do wn by them, we look at them, aild 
while th<^y relate to us the circumftances of 
their misfortune, we liften to them with 
gravity and attention. But while their nar- 
ration is every moment interrupted by thofe 
natural burfts of paflion which often feem 
almoft to choak them in the midft of it ; how 
far are the languid emotions of our hearts 
from keeping time to the tranfports of theirs ? 
We may be fenfible, at the fame time, that 
their pafJion is natural, and no greater than 
what wei ourffelves might feel upon the like 

We may even inwardly reproach 
with our own want of fenfibility, 
and pe;rhjaps, on that account, work ourfelves 
up into ;!in artificial fympathy, which, how- 
ever, when it is raifed,' is always the flighteft 
and moil,: tranfitory imaginable; and gene- 
rally, as foon as we have left the room, va- 
ni/hes, ar^id is gone forever. Nature, it feems, 
when fho loaded us with our own forrows, 
thought t! hat they were enough, and therefore 

did 
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did not command us to take any further (hare 
in thofe of others, than what was neceffary 
to prompt us to relieve them. 
. It is on account of this dull fenfibility to 
the afflictions of others, that magnanimity 
amidft great diftrefs appears always fo divinely 
graceful. His behaviour is genteel and agree- 
able who can maintain his chearfulnefs amidft 
a number of frivolous difaftprs. But he ap- 
pears to be more than mortal who can lup- 
port in the fame manner the moft dreadful 
calamities. We feel what an immenfe ef- 
fort is requifite to filence thofe violent emo-^ 
tions which naturally agitate and diftraft thofe 
in his fituation. We are amazed to find that 
he can command himfelf fp intirely. His 
firmnefs, at the fame time, perfeftly coin- 
cides with our infenfibility. He makes nq 
demand upon us for that more exquifite de- 
gree of fenfibility which we find, and which 
we are mortified to find, that we do not pof-. 
fefs. There is the moft perfed: correipon- 
dence between his fentiments and ours, and 
on that account the moft perfedt propriety in 
his behaviour. It is a propriety too, which, 
from our expei^ence of the ufual weaknefs of 
human nature, we could not reafonably have 
expeded he fliould be able to maintain. We 
wonder with furprife and aftonifhment at that 
ftrength of mind which is capable of fo no- 
ble and generous an efl!brt. The fentiment. 
of compleat fympathy and approbation, mix- 
ed and animated with wonder and furprife, 
conftitutes what is properly called admiration, 

as 
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as has already been ihor'e than once takeit 
notice of. Gato, furtouhdcd on all fides by 
his enemies, unable to refift them, difdain^ 
ing to fubmit to them> and deduced, by thc5 
proud maxims of that age, to the neceffity 
of deftrdyihg himfclf ; yet nevei* fhrinkingf 
from his misfortilhes, hevcr iupplicating with 
the lamentable voice of Wtefchedriefs, thoie! 
miferable fympathetic tears which wfc are al- 
ways {o unwilling to give j but on the con- 
trary, arming himfclf with manly fortitude^ 
and the moment before he executes his fatal 
refolution, giving, with his ufual tranquillity/ 
all neceffary orders for the fafety of his friends i 
appears to Seneca, that great preacher of in- 
fenfibility, a fpedtacle which even the god^ 
themfelves might behold with pleafure and 
admiration. 

Whenever we meet, in cotnmori life, with 
any examples of fuch heroic magnailimity, wd 
are always extremely afFedted. We are more* 
apt to weep and fhed tears for fuch as, in this? 
manner, feem to feel nothing for themfelves^ 
than for thofe who give way to all the weak- 
nefs of forrow : and in this particular cafe,- 
the fympathetic grief of the fpedlatof appeared 
to go beyond the original paflion in the per- 
fon principally concerned. The friends of 
Socrates all wept when he drank the laft po- 
tion, while he himfelf expreffed the gaieft 
and moft chearful tranquillity. Upon all 
fuch occafions the fpedlator makes no effort, 
and has no occafion to make any, in order ta 
conquer his fympathetig Harrow* He is un- 

3 ^^^ 
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der no fear that it will traniport him to aliy 
thing that is extravagant and improper ; h6 
is rather pleafed' with the fenfibility of his 
own heart, and gives way to it with com- 
placence and felf-appfobatioil. He gladly 
indulges, therefore, the moft melancholy 
views which can naturally occur to him, con- 
cerning the calariiity of his friend, fot whom, 
perhaps, - he never felt fo cxquiiitely before, 
the tender and tearful paflion of love. But it 
is quite othcrwife with the pet fon principally 
concerned. He is obliged, as much as pof- 
lib|e, to turn away his eyes from whatevei* 
is either naturally terrible ordifagreeable in his 
fituation. Too ferious an attention to thofe 
circumftances, he fears, might make {o vio-* 
lent an inipreilion upon him, that he could 
ho longer keep within the bounds bf mode- 
ration, or fender himfelf the obie<ft of the 
complcat fympathy and approbation of the 
fpe(5tators. He fixes his thoughts, thefefore, 
upon thofe only whith are agreeable, the ap- 
plaufe and admiration which hfe is about to 
deferve by the heroic magnanimity of his be- 
haviour. To feel that he is capable of fo 
noble and generous an effort, to feel that in 
this dreadful fituation he can ftill aft as he 
would defire to aft, animates and tranfports 
him with joy, and enables him to fupport 
that triumphant gaiety Which feems to exUlt 
in the viftory he thus gains Over his miisfof- 
funes. 

On the contraty, he always appears, in 
fomc meafure, mean ' and defpicable, whoisJ. 

G funk 
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funjc in farrow and dcjctlion upon account o£ 
any calamity of his own. We cannot bring 
ourfclves to fed for him what he feels for 
himfelf, and what, perhaps, we fhould feel 
for ourfelves if in hisfituatxon : we, thisreforcj, 
dcfpife him ; unjuftly, perhaps, if any fcnti- 
n^ent could be regarded as unjuft, to which 
\ye are by nature irrcfiftibly determined. The 
weakncfs of forrow never appears in any re- 
^e£t agreeable, except when it arifes from 
what wc feel for others more than from what 
we feel for ourfelves. A fon, upon the death 
of an indulgent and refpedtable father, may 
ivc way to it without much blame. His 
forrow is chiefly founded upon a fort of fym- 
pathy with his departed parent ; and we rea- 
dily enter into this humane emotion. But if 
he fhoul4 indulge the fame weaknefs upoa 
account of any misfortune which affefted him- 
felf onjy,^ he would no longer meet with any, 
fuch indulgence. If he ftiould be reduced 
to beggary and ruin, if he fhoijld be expofed 
to the moil dreadful 4*ngers, if he fhould 
even be led out to a public execution, and 
there fhed one fingle tear upon the fcafFold^ 
he would difgrace himftlf for ever in the opi- 
nion of all the gallant and generous part of 
mankind. Their compaflion for him, how- 
ever, would be very ftrong, and very fmcere ; 
but as it would ftill fall fhort of this exceffive 
weaknefs, they would have no pardon for the 
"taxan who could thus expofe himfelf in the 
eyes of the world. His behaviour vtnould af- 
fedt them with ihame rather than with for- 
row; 



row ; aiid tKc difhonour which he had tfius 
1)rougRt upon himfelf would appear to them 
iht moil lamentable circumftance ih his mis* 
fortune. How did it drfgrace the memory o{ 
£he intrepid Diike of Birofi, who had fo of- 
ten braved death in the field, that he Wept upon 
the fcafTold, when he beheld the ftate to which 
he was ialien, and remembered the favour and 
the glory from which his own rafhnefs had To 
unfortunately thrown him. 
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Of the origin nf ambition^ and of the diJlinSiioA 

of ranhh 

I' T is becaufe manfcihd jafe difpofed to 
[ fympathife more entirely with our joy than 
with our forrow, that we make parade of 
our riches, and conceal our poverty* No^ 
thing is ft) niortifying as to be obliged to ex** 
pofe our diftfefs to tne view of the public, 
and to feel,, that though our fituatibri is open 
to the eyes of all mankind, no mortal con^^ 
• ceives for us the^ half of what we fufFer. Nay, 
it is chiefly from this regard to the fenti- 
ments of nlankind, that we purfue riches 
and* avoid poverty. For to what pufpofe is 
dl the toil ancf buftle of this world ? what is 
the end of aVarice and ambition, of the pur- 
fuit of wealth, of power, aiid ptehemiiierice ? 
feit toiiipply the neceffitie^s of nature ? Thd 

G 2 wagei 
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wages of the meaneft labourer can fupply 
them* We fee that they afford him food and 
cloathing, the comfort of a houfe, and of a 
family. If we examine his oeconomy with 
rigor, we fhould find that he fpends a great 
part of them upon conveniencies, which may 
be regarded as iuperfluities, and that, upon 
extraordinary occafions, he can give fomething 
even to vanity and diftindtion. What then is 
the caufe of our averfion to his fituation, and 
why fhould thofe who have been educated in 
the higher ranks of life, regard it as worfc 
than death, to be reduced to live, even with- 
out labour, upon the fame fimple fare with 
him, to dwell under the fame lowly roof, 
and to be cloathed in the fame humble attire ^ 
Do they imagine that their flomach is better, 
or their fleep founder in a palace than in a 
cottagte ? The contrary has been fo often ob- 
fcrvcd, and, indeed, is fb very obvious, though 
it had never been obfcrved, that there is no 
body ignorant of it. From whence, then, 
arifes that emulation which runs through all 
the different ranks of men, and what are the 
advantages which we propofe by that great 
purpofe of human life which we call better- 
ing our condition ? To be obferved, to be 
attended to, to be taken notice of with fym- 
pathy, complacency and approbation, are all 
the advantages which we can propofe to de- 
rive from it. It is the vanity, not the eafe, 
or the pleafurc, which interefls us. But va- 
nity is always founded upon the belief of our 
being the objed: of attention and approba- 
tion. 
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tion. The rich man glories in his riches, 
becaufe he feels that they naturally draw upon 
him the attention of the world, and that man- 
kind are difpofed to go along with him in 
all thofe agreeable emotions with which the 
advantages of his iituation fo readily infpire 
him. At the thought of this, his heart fcems 
to fwell and dilate itfelf within him, and he 
is fonder of his wealth, upon this account, 
than for all the other advantages it procures 
him. The poor man, on the contrar)^, is 
afhamed of his poverty. He feels that it 
either places him out of the fight of mankind, 
or, that if they take any notice of him, they 
have, however, fcarce any fellow-feeling with 
the mifery and diftrefs which he fuffers. He 
is mortified upon both accounts ; for though 
to be overlooked, and to be difapproved of, arc 
things entirely different, yet as obfcurity co- 
vers us from the daylight of honour and ap- 
probation, to feel that we are taken no no- 
tice of, neceflfarily damps the moft agreeable 
hope, and difappoints the fnoft ardent defire, 
of human nature. The poor man goes out 
and comes in unheeded, and when in the midft 
of a croud is in the fame obfcurity as if fhut 
up in his own hovel. Thofe humble cares 
and painful attentions which occupy thofe in 
his fituation, afford no amufement to the difli- 
pated and the gay. They turn away their 
eyes from him, or if the extremity of his dif- 
trefs forces them to look at him, it is only to 
fjpurn fo difagreeable an object from among 
them. The fortunate and the proud won- 

0-3 der 
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dcr at the infolence of human wretchednefs, 
that it fbould dare to prefent itfelf before 
them, and with the loathfome alpeft of its 
mifery, prefume to difturb the ferenity of their 
)iappinefs. The man of rank and diilinftion, 
on the contrary, is obferved by all the world. 
Every body is eager to look at him, and to 
conceive, at leaft by fympathy, that joy and 
exultation with which his circumftances na- 
turally infpire him. His aftions are the ob- 
jects of the public c^re. Scarce ^ word,, 
fcarce a geilure, can fall from him that is al- 
together neglefted. In a great affembly he 
is the perfon upon whom all direft their 
eyes j it is upon him that their paffions feen^ 
all to wait with expeftation, in order to re- 
ceive that movement and dire^ion which he 
ihall imprefs upon them ; and if his behavi-^ 
Qur is not altogether abfurd, he ha^s, every 
moment^ an opportunity of intercftipg man-* 
Icind, and of rendering himfclf the objed; of 
the obfervation and fellow-feeling of every 
body about him. It is tnis, whi<;:h nptwith- 
{landing the reftraint it impofes, notwith- 
ilanding the lofs of liberty Mfith which it is 
attended, renders greatnefs the objed of ^my% 
and compenfates, in the opinion of ©aankind, 
all that toil, all that anxiety, all thofe mortifi-. 
cations which muft be undergone in the pur« 
fuit of it ; and w^hat is of yet more cpnfe- 
quence, all that leifure, all that eafe, aU tha^ 
carelefs fecurity, wl4ch ai:e forfeited for evef 
by the ac(juiiit4on. 
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When we confider the condition of the 
great, in tllofe delufive colours in which the 
imagination is apt to paint it, it fecm^ to be 
almoft the abftradU idea of a perfedl and hap- 
py ftate. It is the very ftate which, in all: 
our waking dreams and idle reveries, we had 
fketched out to ourfelves as the final objed 
of all our defires. We feel, therefore, a pe- 
culiar fympathy with the fatisfadion of thofe 
who are in it. We favotfr all their inclina- 
tions, and forward all their wifties. What 
pity, we think, that any thing fhould fpoil 
and coi^pt fo agreeable a fituation ! We 
could even wifh them immortal ; and it feems 
hard to us, that death fliould at laft put an 
end to fuch perfeft enjoyment. It is cruel, 
we think, in nature, to compel them from 
their exalted ftations, to that humble, but 
hofpitable home, which fhe has provided for 
all her children. Great King, live for ever ! 
is the compliment, which, after the manner 
of eaftern adulation, we (hould readily make 
them, if experience did not teach us its ab- 
furdity. Every calamity that befals them, 
every injury that is done them, excites in the 
breaftofthe Ipeftator ten times more com- 
paffion and refentment than he would have 
felt, had the fame things happened to other 
men. It is the misfortunes of Kings only 
which afford the proper fubjedls for tragedy. 
They refemble, in this refpedt, the misfor- 
tunes of lovers. Thofe two fituations are the 
chief which intfefeft us upon the theatre ; be- 
caufe, in fpite^ of all that reafbn and expe* 

G 4 riencc 
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rience can tell us to the contrary, the preju- 
dices of the imagination attach . to thefe twa 
ftates a happinefs fuperior to any other. To 
difturb, or to^ut ar^ end to fuch perfed: en-. 
joyment, feems tp be the mpft atrocious of 
all injuries. The traitor who coufpires againft 
the life of his monarch, . i§ thought a greater 
monfter than ^ny other murderer, AH the. 
innocent blood that was fhed in the civil wars^ 
provoked lefs indignation than the death of 
Charles I. A ftranger tq human nature, w^ho 
faw the indifference of men about the mifery 
of their inferiors, and the regret an4 indig- 
nation which they feel for the misfortunes; 
and fufferings of thofe above them, would be 
apt to imagine, that pain muft be more ago-r 
nizing, and the gonvulfions of death more 
terrible to perfpns of high ranl^, than to thofe 
pf meaner ftations. 

Upon this difpofition pf mankind, to go 
along with all the paflions of the r^ch and the 
powerful, is founded the diftindipn of ranks, 
and the order of fpciety. Our obf^quioufnefs 
to our fuperiors iT;iore frequently arifes from 
our admiration for the advantages of their 
fituation, than f[om any private expeftation^ 
of benefit froni their good-will. Their bene-: 
fits can extend but to a few ; but their for- 
tunes intereft almpft every body. We are 
eager to aflift them in compleating a fyflem 
of happinefs that approaches fp near to per- 
fedtion ; and we defire to ferve them for their 
pwn fake, without any other recompence but 
the vanity or the honour of o^^liging thcm,^ 

L Neither 
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Neither is our deference to their inclinations 
founded chiefly, or altogether, upon a regard 
to the utility of fuch fubmiffion, and to the' 
order of fbciety, which is beft fupported by 
it. Even when the order of fociety feems to 
require that we fhould oppofe them, we can 
hardly bring oiirfelves to do it. That kings 
are the fervants of the people, to be obeyed, 
refifted, depofed, or puniflied, as the public 
conveniency may require, is the doftrine of 
reafon and philolbphy ; but it is not the 
dodlrine of nature. Nature would teach us 
to fubmit to them, for their own fake, to 
tremble and bow down before their exalted 
ftation, to regard their fmile as a reward fuf-* 
ficient to compenfate any fervices, and to dread 
their difpleafure, though no other evil was 
to follow from it, . as the fevereft of all morti- 
fications. To treat them in any refpeft as 
men, to reafon and difpute with them upon 
ordinary occalions, requires fuch refolution, 
that there are few men whofe magnanimity 
can fupport them in it, unlefs they are like- 
wife affifted by familiarity and acquaintance* 
The ftrongeft motives, the moft furious pafr 
fions, fear, hatred and refentment, are fcarcc 
fufficient to balance this natural difpofition 
to refpedt them : and their condud: muft, 
either juftly or unjuftly, have excited the 
higheft degree of all thofe paffions, before 
the bulk of the people can be brought to op- 
pofe them with violence, or to defire to fee 
them either punifhed or depofed. Evtn 
^yh^n the people have been brought this length, 

they 
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thef ate apt to relent every moment,^ and eafily 
relapfe into dieir habitual ftate of deference 
to mofe whom they have been accuftomed ta * 
look upon as their natural fuperiors. They 
cannot ftand the mortification of then* mo- 
narch. Companion foon takes the place of 
refentment, they forget all paft provocations, 
their old principles of loyalty revive, and they 
run to re-eftablifh the ruined authority of 
their old matter?, with the fame violence with 
which they had oppofed it. The dfeath of 
Charks I. brought abodt the Rcftoration of 
the royd family. CompafEon for James II. 
when he was ieized by the populace in mak-* 
ing his efcape on fhip-board, had ahnoA: pre« 
vented die revolution, and made it go on more 
heavily than before. 

Do the great feem infenfible of the eafy 
price at which they may acquire the public 
admiration ; or do they feem to imagine that 
to them, as to other men, it muft be the pur-* 
chafe either of fwcat or of blood ? By what 
important accomplifhmcnts is the young no- 
bleman inftruft^ to fiipport the dignity of 
his rank, and to render himfelf worthy of 
that fupcriority over his fellow citizens, to 
which the virtue of his anceftors had raifed 
them ? Is it by knowledge, by induftry, by 
patience, by felf-denial, or by virtue of any 
JH^ind ? As all his words, as all his motions 
we attended to, he learns an habitual re8:ard 
to every circumftaiice of ordinary behavilur. 
a^d ftudies to perform all thofe fmall duties 
with the inoft exafi: propriety. As he is 

confcious 
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confcious how much he is ob&ii;^d> aiid how 
much mankind are difpo&d to favour all h» 
' inclinations^ he a£ts, upon the moft in£f« 
:&rent occaiions^ with thsit fi-^edpm and ele«< 
vation which the thought of this naturally itt^ 
fpires. His air> his manner^ his deportment, 
all mark that elegant aiid graceful fenfe of hia 
own fuperiority, which thofe who are bom 
to inferior ftations can hardly ev6r arrive at : 
theie are the arts by which he propoies to 
make manknd more eaipily fubmit to his au- 
thority, and to govern their iaclii^^tions ac** 
cording to his own pleafure : and in this he 
is feldom difappointed. Thefe arts> fup^ 
ported by rank and preheminence> are, upo» 
ordinary occaiions, fufBqient to govern the 
world. Lewis XIV. during the ^eater part 
of his reign> was regarded, not only in France^ 
but over all Europe, as the moil perfe^ mOHr 
del of a great prince. But what were^ the 
tsdents and virtues by whiph he acquired thia 
great reputation ? Was it by the £:mpuloue 
and inflexible juAice of all his undertakings^ 
by the immenfe dangers and difficulties with 
which they were attended, or by the unweart 
ried and unrelenting applicatioi^ with wJiidt 
he purfued them f Was it by his exit^nfine 
knowledge, by his exquiiite jud^nent, or b]! 
his heroic valpur ? It was by niMje qf lhefi> 
qualities. But he was, firilofall, thqmoiS^ 
powerful prince in Europe, and. qoniequently 
held the higheil rank among kings ; aqd then^i^ 
^y& his hiftorian, ^< he furpafTed all hia cour^ 
f^ tiers in the ^^racefulnefs o^ hl^ (hape^ ^d 

'' the 
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*< the majcftic beauty of his features. The 
<* found of his voice, noble and affe6ting> 
" gained thofe hearts which his prefence in- 
«^ timidated. He had a ftep and a deport- 
** ment which could fuit only him and hi$ 
<^ rank, and which would have been ridi- 
<« culous in any other perfon. The emba- 
<^ raffment which he occafioned to thofe who 
** fpoke to him, flattered that fecret fatif- 
<* fad:ion with which he felt his own fupe- 
*^ riority. The old officer, who was con- 
<^ founded and faultered in alking him a fa- 
^^ vour, and not being able to conclude his 
** difcourfe, faid to him : Sir, ybur majefty, 
^^ I hope, will believe that I do not tremble 
** thus before your enemies : had no diffi- 
^* culty to obtain what he demanded.'* Thefe 
frivolous accomplifhments, fupported by his 
rank, and, no doubt too, by a degree of other 
talents and virtues, which feems, however, 
not to have been much above mediocrity, efta- 
blifhed this prince in the efteern of his own 
age, and have drawn, even from pofterity, 
a good deal of relpe<5t for his memory. Com- 

Eared with thefe, in his own times, and in 
is own prefence, no other virtue, it feems, 
appeared to have any merit. Knowledge, 
induftry, valour and beneficence, trembled, 
were abafhed, and loft all dignity before 
them. 

But it is not by accomplifhments of this 
kind, that the man of inferior rank muft 
hope to diftinguifh himfelf. Politenefs is fo 
piuch the virtue of the great, that it will do 

little 
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little honour to any body but themfelves. The 
coxcomb, who imitates their manner, and 
aiFedts to be eminent by the iuperior propriety 
of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded witn 
a double (hare of contempt for his folly and 
prefumption. Why fhould the man, whom 
nobody thinks it worth while to look at, be 
very anxious about the manner in which he 
holds lip his head, or diipofes of his arms 
while he walks through a room ? He is oc** 
cupied furely with a very fuperfluous atten-* 
tipn, and with an attention too that marks a 
fenfe of his own importance, which no other 
mortal can go along with. The moft perfed 
modefty and plainnefs, joined to as much 
negligence as is confiftent with the re- 
fpe<5t due to the company, ought to be 
the chief charafteriftics of the behaviour of a 
private man. If ever he hopes to diftinguifli 
himfelf, it muft be by more important vir- 
tues. He muft acquire dependants to balance 
the dependants of the great, and he has no 
other fund to pay them from, but the labour 
of his body, and the adlivity of his mind. 
He muft cultivate thefe therefore : he muft 
acquire fuperior knowledge in his profeffion, 
and fuperior induftry in the exercife of it. He 
muft be patient in labour, refolute in danger, 
and firm in diftrefs. Thefe talents he muft 
bring into public view, by the difficulty, im- 
portance, and, at the fame time, good judg- 
ment of his undertakings, and by the fevere 
and unrelenting application with which he 
pUrfues tliem. Probity and prudence, gene- 

rofity 
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toGty and frankitefi, muft chara&eri/e hi^ 
behaviour uporr all wdinary oteaiioAs; and 
lie mtdk, ^ the fame time> be forward to en-* 
gage in all thofe iituations> in which it re-- 
qisres the gfeatefl: talents and virtues to adt 
with pn^riet/r but in which the «eateft ap-' 
plaujfe is tt> be acquired by thofe who can 
acquit theinfelvc« with honour. With what 
impatieiKie does the man of ipirit and ambi* 
^k>a^ who is depidSed by his fituation, look 
found for fome great opportunity to &Mn:-^' 
guifh him&lf ^ No circumftances^ which can^' 
zffotd tkiBr ^spptzr to him undefireable. Hef 
even looks forward with fatisfaxftion to thtf 
profped of foreign war, or civil diiTenfion > 
and» with fecret tranfport and delight, feed 
through all the confuiion and bloodihed which 
attend them, the probability of thofe wiflied 
fofc occafions pre&nting themfelves, in which 
he may draw upon himfelf the attention and 
admiration of mankind. The man of rank 
and diiUnd:ion> dn the contrary, whofe whole 
glory coniiils in the propriety of his ordinary 
behaviour, who is contented with the humble 
renown which this can afford him, and has 
no talents to acquire any other, is unwilling 
to embarafs himfelf with what can be at- 
tended dther with dignity or diflrefs. To 
figure at a ball- is his great triumph, and to 
iucceed in an intrigue of gallantry^ his higheft 
exploit. He has an averfion to all publick 
confufions} nor from the love of mankind, 
for the great never look upon their inferiors 
as their fcllow-cfeatures ; nor yet from want 

of 
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of courage^ for in that he is feldom defect 

tlve ; but from a con&ioufiiefs that he pof^ 

isSks none of the virtues which are required 

in iuch iituations^ and that the publick at« 

tention will certainly be drawn away from 

him by others. He may be willing to expofe 

htmielf to ibme little danger, and to make a 

campaign when it happens to be the fafhion. 

But he ihudders with horror at the dwughe 

of any iituation which demands the continual 

and long exertion of patience, induftry, for-- 

titude, and application of thought. Thefe 

virtues are hardly ever to be met with in men 

who are horn to thofe high ftations. In all 

governments accordingly, even in monarchies, 

mo higheft offices are generally poflefTed, and 

the whole detail of the a^iniftration con-* 

ducted by men who were educated in the 

Biiddle and inferior ranks of life, who have 

been carried forward by their own induftry 

and abilities, though loaded with the jealoufy, 

and oppo&d by the refentment of all thofe 

who were born their fuperiors, and to whom 

the great, afl^er having regarded them firft 

with contempt, and aften*^ards with envy, 

are at lafl contented to truckle with the fame 

abje(5t meannefs with which they defire that 

the reft of mankind fhould behave to them* 

felves. 

It is the lofs of this eafy empire over thai 
a£Eedions of mankind which renders the fall 
from greatnefs fo infupportable. When the 
family of the King of Macedon was led in 
triumph by Paulus MtniUu^ their misfor-- 

tunes, 
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tun^s^ it is faid, made them divide with their 
conqueror the attention of the Roman people* 
The fight of the royal children, whofe tender 
age rendered them infenfible of their fiuiation^ 
ft ruck the fpedators, amidft the public re-* 
joicings and profperity, with . the tendered 
ibrrow and compaffion. The King appeared 
next in the proceffion ; ahd feemcd like one 
confounded and aftoniflied, and bereft of all 
fentiment, by the greatnefs of his calami-^ 
ties. His friends and minifters followed af-* 
ter him. As they moved along, they oftcrt 
caft their eyes upon theirs fallen fovcreign> 
and always burft into tears at the fight; their 
whole behaviour dcmonftrating that they 
thought not of their own misfortunes, but 
were occupied entirely by the fuperior greats 
nefs of his. The generous Romans, on the 
contrary, beheld him with difdain and indig-* 
nation, and regarded as unworthy of all com- 
panion the man who could be fo mean-fpirit-' 
ed as to bear to live under fuch calamities « 
Yet what did thofe calamities amount to ? 
According tp the greater part of hiftorians, he 
was to fpend the remainder of his days, un-^ 
der the prote(3:ion of a powerful and humane 
people, in a ftate which in itfelf fliould feem 
worthy of envy, a ftate of plenty, eafe, lei- 
fure, and fecurity, from which it was im- 
poffible for him even by his own folly to fall. 
But he was no longer to be furrounded by 
that admiring mob of fools, flatterers, and 
dependants, who had formerly been accuf- 
tomed to attend upon all his motions. He 

wad 
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was no longer to be gazed upon by multitudes, 
nor to have it in his power to render himfelf 
the objefl: of their rcfpcd:, their gratitude, 
their love, their admiration. The paflions 
of nations were no longer to mould themfelves 
upon his inclinations. This was that inlup-: 
portable calamity which bereaved the King of 
all fentiment ; which made his friends forget 
tneir own misfortunes ; and which the Ro- 
mail magnanimity could fcarce conceive how 
any man could be fo mean-fpiri'ted as to bear 
tofurvive^ 

" Love, iays my Lord Rochfaucaiilt, h 
*'* commonly fucceeded by ambition i but 
*' ambition is hardly ever fucceeded by love/* 
That paffion, when once it has got intire pof- 
feffion of the breaft, will admit neither a ri- 
val lior a fiiGceflbr. To thofe who have 
been accuftomed to the pofleffion, or even to 
the hope of public admiration, all other plea- 
Aires ficken and decay. Of all the difcarded 
ftateiineh who for their own eafe have ftudi- 
ed to get the better of ambition, and to de- 
ipife thoie honours which they could no 
longer arrive at, how few have been able to 
fucceed ? The greater part have fpeiit their 
time in the moft liftlefs and infipid indolence^ 
chagrined at the thoughts of their own in- 
fignificancy, incapable of being iiiterefled iri 
the occupations of private life, without en- 
joyment except wheii they talked of their for- ,» 
mer greatnefs, and without fatisfaftion except 
when they were employed in fome vain pro- 
jcft to recover it. Are yoii in earneft refolved 

H never 
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never to barter your liberty for the lordly fer- 
vitude of a Court, but to live free, fearlefs, 
ahd independant ? There feems to be one 
viray to continue in that virtuous refolution ; 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place 
from w^hence fo few have been able to re- 
turn ; never come within the circle of ambi- 
tion ; nor ever bring yourfelf into comparifon 
with thofe mafters of the earth w^ho have air 
ready engroffed the attention of half mankind 
before you- 

. Of fuch mighty importance does it appear 
to be, in the imaginations of men, to ftand 
in that fituation which fets them moft in the 
view of general fympathyand attention. And 
thus, place, that great objecS which divides 
the wives of aldermen, is the end of half the 
labours of human life ; and is the caufe of all 
the tumult and buftle, all the rapine and in- 
juftice, which avarice and ambition have in- 
' troduced into this world. People of fenfe, 
it is faid, indeed defpife place ; that is, they 
defpife fitting at the head of the table, and 
are indifferent who it is that is pointed out to 
the company by that frivolous circumftance, 
which the fmalleft advantage is capable of 
overbalancing. But rank, diftinftion, pre- 
eminence, no man defpifes, unlefs he is either 
raifed very much above, or funk very much 
below, the ordinary ftandard of human na- 
ture ; unlefs he is either fo confirmed in wif- 
dom and real philofophy, as to be fatisfied that, 
while the propriety of his condudt renders 
him the juft objeft of approbation, it is of 

little 
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little confequence though he be neither at- 
tended to, nor approved of ; or fo habituated 
to the idea of his own meannefs, fo funk 
in flothful arid fottifli indiiference, as intirely 
to have forgot the defire, and almoft the very 
wifli, for fuperiority. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the Jioical philofophy^ 

WHEN w6 examine in this manner into 
the ground of the different degrees 
of eftimation which mankind are apt to be- 
flow upon the different conditions of Hfe, 
we fhall find, that the exceffive preference, 
which they generally give to fome of them 
above others, is in a great meafure without 
any foundation. If to be able to ad: with 
propriety, and to render ourfelves the proper 
iobjeds of the approbation of mankind, be, as 
we have been endeavouring to fhow, what 
chiefly recommends to us one condition above 
another, this may equally be attained in them 
all. The nobleft propriety of condudt may- 
be fapported in adverfity, as well as in pro- 
fperity J and though it isfomewhat more dif- 
ficult in the firfl, it is upon that very account 
more admirable. Perils and misfortunes are 
hot only the proper fchool of heroifm, they 
are the only proper theatre which can exhibit 
its virtue to advantage, and draw upon it the 
full applaufe of the v/orid. The man, whofc 

H 2 whole 
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whole life has been one even and uninter-- 
rupted cDurfe of prolperity, who never braved 
any danger, who never encountered any dif-* 
ficulty, who never furmounted any diftrefs, 
can excite but an inferior degree of admira- 
tion. When poets and romance-writers en- 
deavour to invent a train of adventures, which 
ftiall give the greateft luftre to thofe characters 
for whom they mean to intereft us, they are 
all of a different kind. . They are rapid and 
fudden changes of fortune, fituations the moft 
apt to drive thofe who are in them to frenzy 
and diftradtion, or to abjed: deipair y but in 
which their heroes aft with fo much pro- 
priety, or at leaft with fo much fpirit and 
undaunted refolution, as ftill to command 
our efteem. Is not the unfortunate magna*- 
nimity of Cato, Brutus, and Leonidas, as 
much the objeft of admiration, .as that of the 
fuccefsful Ca^far or Alexander ? To a gene- 
rous mind, therefore, ought it not to be as 
much the objeft of envy ? If a more dazzling 
Iplfehdor feems to attend the fortunes of fuc- 
cefsful conquerors, it is becaufe they join 
together the advantages of both fituations, 
th6 luftre of profperity to the high admira- 
tion which is excited by dangers encountered, 
and difficulties furmounted, with intrepidity 
and valour. 

It was upon this account that, according 
to the ftoical philofophy, to a wife man all 
the different conditions of life were equal. 
Nature, they faid, had recommended fome 
objefts to our choice, and others to our dif- 

approbation^ 
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approbation. Our primary appetites direded 
us to the purfuit of health, ftrength> eafe^ 
and perfe(^ion, in all the qualities of mind 
and body ; and of whatever could promote or 
ifecure thefe, riches, power, authority : and 
the fame original principle taught us to avoid 
the contrary. But in chufing or rejecting, in 
preferring or poftponing, thofe firft objedls 
of original appetite and averfion, nature had 
likewiie taught us, that there was a certain 
order, propriety, and grace, to be obferved, 
of infinitely greater confequence to happinefs 
and perfeftion, than the attainment of thofe 
objects themfelves. The objedts of our pri- 
mary appetites or averfions were to be purfued 
or avoided, chiefly becaufe a regard to this 
grace and propriety required fuch condudt. 
In directing all our adions according to thefe, 
confifted the happinefs and glory of human 
nature. In departing from thofe rules which 
they prefcribed to us, its greateft wretched- 
Jicfs and moft compleat depravity. The out- 
ward appearance of this order and propriety 
was indeed more eafily maintained in fome 
circumflances than in others. To a fool, how- 
ever, to one whofe paffions were fubjedted to no 
proper controul, to adt with real grace and 
propriety, was equally impofllble in every 
fituation. Though the giddy multitude 
might admire him, though his vanity might . 
fometimes be elated by their ignorant praifes 
into fomething that refembled felf-approba- 
tion, yet ftill when he turned his view to 
what paiTed within his own breaft, he wa^ 

H 3 fecretly 
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fecretly confcious to himfelf of the abfurditjr 
and meannefs of all his motives, and inwardly 
blufhed and trembled at the thoughts of the 
contempt which he knew he deferved, and 
which mankind would certainly beftow upon 
himif they faw his conduft inthelightin which 
in his own heart he was obliged to regard it. 
To a wife man, on the contrary, to one whofe 
paflions were all brought under perfed: fub- 
jedlion to the ruling principles of his nature, 
to reafon and the love of propriety, to ad: fa 
as to deferve approbation was equally eaiy 
upon all occafions. Was he in profperity, 
he returned thanks to Jupiter for having join- 
ed him with circuniftances which were eafily 
maftered, and in which there was little temp- 
tation to do wrong. Was he in adverfity, 
'he equally returned thanks to the direc- 
tor of this fpedacle of human life, for having 
oppofed to him a vigorous athlete, over whom, 
though the conteft was likely to be more 
violent, the vidory was more glorious, and 
equally certain. Can there be any fhame in 
that diftrefs which is brought upon us without 
any fault of our own, and in which we be- 
have with perfed: propriety ? There can, 
therefore, be no evil, but, on the contrary, 
the greateft good and advantage. A brave 
man exults in thofe dangers, in which, from 
no rafhnefs of his own, his fortune has in- 
volved him. They afford an opportunity of 
exercifing that heroic intrepidity, whofe ex- 
ertion gives the exalted delight which flows 
from the confcioufnefs of fuperior propriety 

and 



and deferved admiration. One who is mafter 
of all his exerciies has no averfion to meafure 
his ftrength and activity with the ftrongeft. 
And in the fame manner, one who is mafter 
of all his paffions, does not dread any cir- 
cumftances in which the fuperintendent 
of the univerfe may think proper to place 
him. The bounty of that divine being has 
provided him with virtues which render him 
fuperior to every fituation. If it is pleafure, 
he has temperance to refrain from it ; if it is 
pain, he has conftancy to bear it j if it is 
danger or death, he has magnanimity and for- 
titude to delpife it. He never complains of 
the deftiny of providence, nor thinks the 
univerfe in confufion when he is out of order. 
He does not look upon himfelf, according to 
what felf-love would fuggeft, as a whole, 
leparated and detached from every other part 
of nature, to be taken care of by itfelf, and 
for itfelf. He regards himfelf in the light in 
which he imagines the great Genius of hu- 
man nature, and of the world regards him. 
He enters, if I may fay fo, into the fenti- 
ments of that Divine Being, and coniiders 
himfelf as an atom, a particle, of an immenfe 
?nd infinite fyftem, which muft, . and ought 
to be diipofed of, according to the conveni- 
ency of the whole. AfTured of the wifdom 
which direds all the events of human life, 
whatever lot befalls him, he accepts it with 
joy, fatisfied thatj if he had known all the 
connexions and dependencies of the different 

H 4 parts 
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parts of the univerfe, it is the very lot whicli 
he himfelf would have wrilhed for. If it is 
life, he is contented to live : and if it is death, 
' as nature muft have no further occafion for 
his prefence here, he wilHngly goes where 
he is appointed. I accept, faid a ftoical phi- 
lofopher, with equal joy and fatisfaftion, what- 
ever fortune can befal me. Riches or po- 
verty, pleafure or pain, health or ficknefs, 
all is alike : nor would I defire that the Gods 
fhould in any refped: change my deftination. 
If I was to afk of them any thing, beyond 
what their bounty has already beftowed, it 
fhould be that they would inform me before- 
hand what it was their pleafure fhould be 
done with me, that I might of my own ac- 
cord place myfelf in this fituation, and de- 
monflrate the chearfulnefs with which I em- 
braced their allotment. If I am going to 
fail, fays Epidtetus, I chufe the beil fhip, and 
the befl pilot, and I wait for the faireft weather 
that my circumflances and duty will allow. 
Prudence and propriety, the printiples which 
the Gods have given me for the direftion of 
my condud:, require this of me ; but they 
require no more : and if, notwithflanding, a 
florm arifes, which neither the flrength of 
the vefTel, nor the fkill of the pilot are likely 
to withfland, I give myfelf no trouble about 
the confequence. All that I had to do, is 
done already. The diredors of my condu6l 
never command me to be miferable, to be 
anxious, defponding, or afraid. Whether we 

are 
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are to be drowned, or to cpme to a harbour, is 
the bufinefs of Jupiter, not mine. I leave it 
intirely to his determination, nor ever break 
my reft with confidering which way he is likely 
to decide it, but receive whatever comes 
with equal indifference and fecurity. 

Such was the philofophy of the ftoics ; a 
philofophy which afibrds the nobleft leffons 
of magnanimity, is the beft fchool of heroesi 
and patriots, and to the greater part of whofe 
precepts there can be no other objeftion, ex- 
cept tnat honourable one, that they teach us 
to aim at a perfection altogether beyond the 
reach of human nature. I fhall not at prefent 
ftop to examine it. I fhall only obfervc, in 
confirmation of what has formerly been faid, 
that the moft dreadful calamities are not al- 
ways thofe which it is moft difficult to fup- 
port. It i^ often more mortifying to ap- 
pear in publick, under fmall difafters, than 
under great misfortunes. The firft excite no 
fympathy ; but the fecond, though they may 
excite none that approaches to the anguifli of 
the fufferer, call forth, however, a very lively 
compaffion , The fentiments of the fpeftators 
are, in this laft cafe, therefore, lefs wide 
of thofe of the fufferer, and their imperfed 
fellow-feeling lends him fome affiftance in 
fupporting his mifery. Before a gay affembly, 
a gentleman would be more mortified to ap- 
pear covered with filth and rags than with 
blood and wounds. This laft fituation would 
intereft their pity ; the other would provoke 

their 
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their laughter. The judge who orders a cri- 
minal to he fet in the pillory, difhonours him 
more than if he had condemned him to the 
fcafFold. The great prince, who, fome years 
ago, caned a general officer at the head of his 
army, difgraced him irrecoverably. The 
punifliment would have been much lefs had 
he fhot him through the body. By the laws 
. of honour, to ftrike with a cane dishonours, 
to ftrike with a fword does not, for an obvi- 
ous reafon. Thofe {lighter punifhments, 
when inflidted on a gentleman, to whom dis- 
honour is the greateft of all evils, come to be 
regarded among a humane and generous peo- 
ple, as the moft dreadful of any. With re- 
^ gard to perfons of that rank, therefore, they 
are univerfally laid afide, and the law, while 
it takes their life upon many occafions, re- 
fpedls their honour upon almoft all. To 
fcourge a perfon of quality, or to fet him in 
the pillory, upon account of any crime what- 
ever, is a brutality of which no European go- 
vernrrient, except that of Ruffia, is capable, 

A brave man is not rendered contemptible 
by being brought to the fcafFold ; he is, by 
being fet in the pillory. His behaviour in 
the one fituation may gain him univerfal ef- 
teem and admiration. No behaviour in the 
other can render him agreeable. The fym- 
pathy of the fpedtators fupports him in the 
one cafe, and faves him from that Ihame, that 
confcioufnefs that his mifery is felt by him- 
felf only, which is of all fentiments the moft 

unfup- 
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unfupportaWe^ There is no iytnpa&y i^ 
the other ; or, if there is any, it is npt 
with his pain, which is a trifle, but with hi« 
confcioufnefs of the want of fympa^hy with 
which this pain is attended. It is with hi* 
ihanie, not with his forrow- Thofe wh? 
pity liim, blufh and hang down their heg4» 
for him. He droops in the fame manner, and 
feels himfelf irrecoverably degraded by the 
punifhment, though not by the crime. The 
man, on the contrary, who dies with relb- 
lution, as he is naturally regarded with the 
eredk afbedt of efteem and approbation, fo he 
wears nimfelf the fame undaunted counte- 
nance ; and, if the crime does not deprive 
him of the refpedt of others, the punifhment 
never will. He has no fufpicion that his 
fituation is the object of contempt or derifion 
to any body, and he can, with propriety, af- 
fume the air, not only of perfeft ferenity, but 
of triumph and exultation. 

^^ Great dangers, fays the Cardinal dc 
" Retz, have their charms, becaufe there is 
ibme glory to be got, even when we mif- 
carry. But moderate- dangers have no- 
thing but what is horrible, becaufe the 
" lofs of reputation always attends the want 
" of fuccefs." His maxim has the fame 
foundation v/ith what we have been juft now 
obferving, with regard to punifliments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to po- 
verty, to danger, and to death ; nor does it 
even require its utmoft efforts to defpife them. 
' ' But 
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But to have its mifery expofed to infult and 
derifion^ to be led in triumph, to be fct up 
for the hand of fcorn to point at, is a fitua- 
tioa in which its conftancy is much more apt 
to fail. Compared with the contempt of 
mankind^ all other evils are eafily fupport<*> 
ed. 
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PART ir. 

Of Merit and Demerit; or, oi 
the Obje£b of Reward and 

Punishment, 

Confifting of three Sections. 



SECTION I. 

Of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THERE is another, fet of qualities 
afcribed to the adlions and condudt of 
mankind, diftinft from their propriety or 
impropriety, their decency or ungraccfulnefs, 
and which are the objedls of a diftiniSt fpecies 
of approbation and disapprobation. Thefe are 
merit and demerit, the qualities of deferving 
reward, and of deferving punifliment. 

It has already been obferved, that the fen- 
timent or aiFeftion of the heart, from which 
any a<Sion proceeds, and upon which its whole 
virtue or vice depends, may be confidered 
under two different afpedts, or in two diffet-ent 
relations : firft, in relation to the caufe or 
objed: which excites it^ and, fecondlv, ia 

relation 
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relation to the end which it propofes, or to 
the efFe6t which jit tends to produce : that 
upon the fuitablenefs Or unfuitablenefs, upon 
jhe proportion or difproportion, which the 
affedtion feems to bear to the caufc of obje<^ 
which excites it, depends the propriety of 
impropriety, the decency or ungracefulnefs 
of the confequent adlion ; and that upon the 
beneficial or hurtful efFedts which the affec- 
tion propofes or tends to produce, depends 
the merit or demerit, the good or ill defert 
of the adtioA to which it gives occafion. 
Wherein confifts our fenfe of the propriety 
or impropriety of adtions, has been explained 
in the former part of this difcoUrfe. We 
come now to confider, wherein confifts that 
of their good or ill defert. 



CHAP. 1. 

^hdt whatever appears to be the proper ohjeSl 
of gratitude y appears, to deferve reward ; and 
tbaty in the fame manner y whatever appears 
to be the proper objeSi of refentmenfy appears 
to deferve punijhment* 

TO us, therefore, that aftion miift ap- 
pear to deferve reward, which appears 
to be the proper and approved objedt of that 
fentiment, which moft iijimediately and di- 
reftly prompts us to reward, or to do good 
to another. And in the fame manner, that 
action hiuft appear to deferve punifhment^ 
7 which 
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which appears to be the proper and approved 
objed: of that fentiment which moft imme- 
diately and diredlly prompts us to punifli, or 
to infli<ft evil upon another. 

The fentiment which moft immediately 
and directly prompts us to reward, is gratis 
tude ; that which moft immediately and di- 
redtiy prompts us to punifh, is refentment. 

To us, therefore, that action muft appear 
^o deferve reward, which appears to be the 
proper and approved objed: of gratitude ; zs^^ 
on the other hand, that adtion muft appear to 
deferve punilhment, which appears to be the 
proper and approved objedl of refentment. 

To reward, is to recompenfe, to remune- 
rate, to return good for good received. To 
punifli> too, is to rdcompenfe, to remune- 
rate, though in a different manner ; it is to 
return evil for evil that has been done. 

There are fome other paffions, befides 
gratitude and refentment, which intereft us 
in the happinefs or mifery of others ; but 
there are noiie which fo diredlly excite us to 
be the inftruments of either. The love and 
efteem which grow upon acquaintance and 
habitual approbation, neceffarily lead us to 
be pleafed with the good fortune of the man 
who is the objedt of fuch agreeable emotions, 
and confequently, to be willing to lend a 
hand to promote it. Our love, however, is 
fully fatisj&ed, though his good fortune ftiould 
be brought about without our afliftance. All 
that this paffion defires is to fee him happy, 
without regarding who was the author of his 

profperity. 
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►rofperity. But gratitude is not to be fatif- 
led in this manner. If the perfon to whom 
we owe many obligations, is made happy 
without our afSftance, though it pleafes our 
love, it does not content our gratitude. Till 
we have recompenfed him, till we ourfelves 
have been inftrumcntal in promoting his hap- 
pinefs, we feel ourfelves ftill loaded with that 
debt which his paft fer\^ices have laid upon 

lis* 

The hatred ind diflike, in the fame man- 
lier, which grow upon habitual difapproba-* 
tiori, Would often lead us t6 take a malicious 
pieafure in the misfortune of the man whofe 
conduft and charader excite fo painful a paf-^ 
iion. But though diflike and hatred harden 
us againft all fympathy, and fometimes dif- 
pofe us even to rejoice at the diftrefs of ano-^ 
ther, yet, if there is no refentment in the 
cafe, if neither "^e iior Our friends have re- 
ceived any great perfonal provocation, thefe 
paffions would not naturally lead us to wifti 
to be inftrumental in bringing it about. Tho' 
we could fear no punifhment in confequence 
of pur having had fome hand in it, we would 
rather that it fhould happen by other means^ 
To one under the dominion of violent hatred 
It would be agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that 
the perfon vmoiil he abhorred arid detefted 
was killed by fome accident. But if he had 
the leaft fpark of juftice, which, though this 
paffioh is not very favourable to virtue, he 
might ftill have, it would hurt him excef-^ 
lively to have been himfelf^ even without 

defigii^ 
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dc(ign> the occafion of this misfortune. , Much 
more would the very thought of voluntarily 
contdbutiag to it /hock him beyond all mea- 
sure. He would rejedt with horror even the 
imagination of fo execrable a defign ; and if 
he could imagine himfelf capable of fuch an 
enormity, he would begin to regard himfelf 
in the fame odious lignt in which he had 
confidered the perfon who was the objedt of 
his diflike. But it is quite otherwife with 
refentment : if the perfon who had done us 
fome great injury, who had murdered our 
father or our brother, for example, fliould 
foon afterwards die of a fever, or even be 
brought to the fcaffold upon account of fome 
other crime, though it might footh our ha- 
tred, it would not fully gratify our refent- 
ment. Refentment would prompt us to de- 
fire, not only that he fhould be punifhed, but 
that he fhould be punifhed by our means, and 
upon account of that particular injury which he 
had done to us. Refentment cannot be fully 
gratified, unlefs the offender is not only made 
to grieve in his turn, but to grieve for that par- 
ticular wrong which we have fuffered from him. 
He mufi: be made to repent and be forry for 
this very adion, that others, through fear of 
the like punifhment, may be terrified from 
being guilty of the^ like offence. The natu- 
ral gratification of this paffion tends, of its 
own accord, to produce all the political ends 
of punifhment ; the correftion of the crimi- 
nal, and the example to the public. 

I Gratitude 
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Gratitude and refentment, therefore, are 
the fentiments which moft immediately and 
direftly prompt to reward and to punifli. To 
us, therefore, he muft appear to deferve re- 
ward, who appears to be the proper and ap- 
proved objedt of gratitude ; and he to deferve 
punilhment, who appears to be that of refent- 
ment. 

C H A P. 11. 

Of the proper objects oj gratitude and refentment. 

TO be the proper and approved objedl 
either of gratitude or refentment, can 
mean nothing but to be the objecS of that 
gratitude, and of that refentment, which na- 
turally feems proper, and is approved of. 

But thefe, as well as all the other paffions 
of human nature, feem proper and are ap- 
proved of, when the heart of every impartial 
fpedator intirely fympathifes with them, 
when every indifferent by-flander intirely 
enters into, and goes along with them. 

He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, 
who, to fome perfon or perfons, is the na- 
tural objedt of a gratitude which every human 
heart is difpofed to beat time to, and thereby 
applaud : and he, on the other hand, appears 
to deferve punifliment, who in the fame 
manner is to fome perfon or perfons the natu- 
• ral objedt of a refentment which the breafl of 
every reafonable man is ready to adopt and 
fympathife with. To us, furely, that adtion 

mufl 
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muft appear to deferve reward, which every 
body who knows of it would wifh to reward^ 
and therefore delights to fee rewarded : and 
that adtion muft as furely appear to deferve 
puniftiment, which every body who hears of 
it is angry with, and upon that account rc-» 
joices to fee puniihed. 

1 . As we fympathife with the joy of. oui* 
companions when in profperity, fo we join 
with them in the complacency and fatisfac* 
tion with which they naturally regard what-^ 
ever is the icaufe of their good fortune. We 
enter into the love and affedion which they 
conceive for it> and begin to love it too. W* 
fliould be forry for their fakes if it was deftroy^ 
ed, or even if it was placed at too great a 
diftance from them, and out of the reach of 
their care and protection, though they fhould 
lofe nothing by its abfence except the pleafure 
of feeing it. If it is man who has thus been 
the fortunate inftrument of the happinefs of 
his Brethren, this is ftill more peculiarly the 
cafe. When we fee one man aflifted> pro** 
tedled, relieved by another, our fym-* 
pathy with the joy of the perfon who re-* 
ceives the benefit ferves only to animate out" 
fellow-feeling with his gratitude towards 
him who beftows it. When We look upon 
the perfon who is the caufe of his pleafure 
with the eyes with which we imagine he muft 
look upon him, his benefad:or feems to ftand 
before us in the moft engaging and ami- 
able light. We readily therefore fympathife 
with the grateful affe^ftion which he conceives 

I a for 
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for a perfon to whom he has been fo much 
obliged ; and confequcntly applaud the re- 
turns which he is difpofed to make for the 
good offices conferred upon him. As we entirely 
enter into the afFeftion from which thefe re- 
turns proceed, they neceflarily feem every 
way proper and fuitable to their objeft. 

2. In the fame manner, as we fynipathiie 
with the forrow of our fellow-creature when- 
ever we fee his diftrefs, fo we likewifc enter 
into his abhorrence and averfion for whatever 
has given occafion to it. Our heart, as it 
adopts and beats time to his grief, fo is it 
likewife animated with that ipirit by which 
he endeavours to drive away or deftroy the 
caufe of it. The indolent and paffivc fellow- 
feeling, by which we accompany him in his 
fofferings, readily gives way to that more 
vigorous and adtive fentiment by which we 
go along with him in the effort he make8> 
either to repel them, or to gratify his averfion 
to what has given occafion to them. This 
is ftill more peculiarly the cafe, when it is 
man who has caufed them. When we fee 
one man opprefifed or injured by another, 
the iympathy which we feel with the dif- 
trefs of the fufferer feems to ferve only to ani- 
mate our fellow-feeling with his rdfcntment 
againft the offender. We are rejoiced to fee 
him attack his adverfary in his turn, and are 
eager and ready to aflift him whenever he 
exerts himfelf for defence, or even for ven- 
geance within a certain degree. If the in- 
jured fliould pcrifli in the quarrel, we not 

only 
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only fympathife with the real refentment of 
Jiis friends and relations, but with the ima* 
ginary refentment which in fancy we lend to 
the dead, who is no longer capable of feeling 
that or any other human fentiment. But as 
we put ourfelves in his fituation, as we en- 
ter, as it were, into his body, and in our 
imaginations, in fome meafure, animate anew 
the deformed and mangled carcafe of the flain, 
when we bring home in this manner his cafe 
to our own bofoms, we feel upon this, as 
upon many other occafions, an emotion which 
the perfon principally concerned is incapable 
of feeling, and which yet we feel by an illu- 
five fympathy with him. The fympathetic 
tears which we ihed for that immenfe and 
irretrievable lofs, which in our fancy he' ap- 
pears to have fuftained, feem to be but a 
finall part of the duty which we owe him. 
The injury which he has fuffered demands, 
w^e think, a principal part of our attention. 
We itA that refentment which we imagine 
he ought to feel, and which he would feel, 
if in his cold and lifelefs body there remained 
any confcioufhefs of what paffes upon earth. 
His blood, we think, calls aloud for ven- 
geance. The very afhes of the dead feem to 
be difturbed at the thought that his injuries 
are to pafs unrevenged. The horrors which 
are fuppofed to haunt the bed of the murderer, 
the ghofts which, fuperftition imagines, rife 
from their graves to demand vengeance upon 
thofe who brought them to an untimely end, 
all take their origin from this natural fym- 
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pathy with the imaginary refcntment of the 
flain. And with regard, at lead, to thisi 
moft dreadful of all crimes, nature, antecedent 
to all reflexions upon the utility of punifh- 
ment, has in this manner ftaniped upon the 
human heart, in the ftrongeft and moft inde-. 
lible charafters, an immediate and inftindtive 
approbation of the f.icred and neceflary law 
pf retaliation. 



CHAP. III. 

^bat where there is no approbation of the con-r 
duSi of the perfon who confers the benefit, there 
is little fympathy with the gratitude of him 
who receives it : and that, on the contrary^ 
where there is no difapprobation of the motives 
of the perfon who does the mif chief, there is no 
fort of fympathy with the refentment of him 
who fuffers it. 

TT is to be obfervcd, however, that, how 
beneficial foever on the one hand, or how 
hurtful foever on the other, the anions or 
intentions of the perfon who a(Ss may hav« 
been to the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, 
afted upon, yet if in the one cafe there ap- 
pears to have been no propriety in the mo- 
tives of the agent, if we cannot enter into 
the affections which influenced his condu6t, 
w? have little fympathy with the gratitude of 
the perfon who receives the benefit : or if, in 
^h^ other cafe, there appears to, have been flo 
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impropriety in the motives of the agent, if, 
on the contrary, the affedlions which influ- 
enced his condud; are fuch as we muft ne- 
ceflarily enter into, we can have no fort of 
fympathy with the refentment of the perfon 
who fuffers. Little gratitude feems due in 
the one cafe, and all fort of refentment feems 
unjuft in the other. The one action feems 
to merit little reward, the other to deferve 
no punifhment. 

I . Firft, I fay, That wherever we cannot 
fympathife with the affedtions of the agent, 
wherever there feems to be no propriety in 
the motives which influenced his condu6t, 
we are lefs difpofed to enter into the gratitude 
of the perfon who received the benefit of his 
actions, A very fmall return feems due to 
that fooliih and profufe generofity which con-^ 
fers the greateft benefits from the moft trivial 
motives, and gives an cft:ate to a man merely 
becaufe his name and firname happen to be 
the fame with thofe of the giver. Such fer- 
vices do not feem to demand any propor-^ 
tionahk recompenfe. Our contempt for the 
folly of the agent hinders us from thoroughly 
entering into the gratitude of the perfon to 
whom the good office has been done* His 
benefactor feems unworthy of it. As when 
we place ourfelves in the fituation of the per- 
fon obliged, we feel that we could conceive 
no great reverence for fuch a benefadlor, we 
eafily ^bfolve him from a great deal of that 
fubmiffive veneration and efleem which we 
(hguld think due to a more refpedabie char 
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ra<Ser; and provided he always treats hi^ 
weak friend with kiadnefs and humanity^ 
we are willing to excufe him from many at- 
tentions and regards which we fliould de- 
mand to a worthier patron. Thofe Princes, 
who have heaped, with the greateft profufion, ' 
wealth, power, and honours, upon their fa- 
vourites, have feldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perfons which has often 
been experienced by thofe who were more 
frugal of their favours. The well-natured, 
''but injudicious prodigality, of James the Firft 
of Great Britain feems to have attached no 
body to his pcrfon ; and that Prince, not- 
withftanding his focial and harmlefs difoofi- 
tion, appears to have lived and died wimout 
a friend f The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expofed their lives and fortunes in 
the cauie of his more frugal and diftinguifb- 
ing fon, notwithftanding the coldnefs and 
diftant feverity of his ordinary deportment. 

2. Secondly, I fay, That wherever the 
conduit of the agent appears to have been in- 
tirely directed by motives and aflfedtions which 
we thoroughly enter into and approve of, we 
can have no fort of fympathy with the refent^ 
ment of the fufFerer, how great foever the 
mifchief which may have been dope to him, 
When two people quarrel, if we take part 
with, and imtirely adopt the refentment of one 
cf them, it is impoffible that we (hould enr- 
fer into that of the other. Our fympathy 
with the perfon whofe motives we go along 
with, and whom therefore we look upon as 

in 
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in the right, cannot but harden us againft all 
fellow-feeling with the other, whom we ne- 
ceflarily regard as in the wrong. Whatever 
this laft, therefore, may have fuifered, while 
it is no more than what we ourfelves fhould 
have wifhed him to fuffer, while it is no 
more than what our own fympathetic indig- 
nation would have prompted us to infli<9: upon 
him, it cannot either difpleafe or provoke 
us. When an inhuman murderer is brought 
to the fcajfFold, though we have fome com- 
paffion for his mifery, we can have no fort of 
fellow-feeling with his refentment, if he 
fhould be fo abfurd as to exprefs any againft 
either his profecutor or his judge. The na- 
tural tendency of their juft indignation againft 
fo vile a criminal is indeed the moft fatal and 
ruinous to him. But it is impoflible that wc 
fhould be difpleafed with the tendency of a 
fentiment, which, when we bring the cafe 
home to ourfelves, we feel that we cannot 
avoid adopting. 

CHAP. IV. 

Recapitulation of the foregoing chapter t. 

I . X T T E do not, therefore, thoroughly 
VV ^^d heartily fympathif? with the 
gratitude of one man towards another, merely 
becaufe this other has been the caufe of his 
good fortune, unlefs he has been the caufe of 
it from motives which we intirely go along 
with. Our heart muft adopt the principles 

of 
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of the agent, and go along with all the af- 
fciflions which influenced his condudt, before 
it can intirely fympathife with, and beat time 
to, the gratitude of the perfon who has been 
benefited by his aftions. If in the condudt 
of the benefactor there appears to have been 
no propriety, how beneficial foever its effefts, 
it does not feem to demand, or necefl!arily to 
require, any proportionable recompence. 

But when to the beneficent tendency of 
the adion is joined the propriety of the af- 
fedion from which it proceeds, when we 
intirely fympathife and go along with the 
motives of the agent, the love which we con- 
ceive for him upon his own account enhances 
and enlivens our fellow-feeling witH the gra- 
titude of thofe who owe their profperity to 
his good condudl. His adlions feem then to 
demand, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud 
for a proportionable recompenfe. We then 
intirely enter into that gratitude which prompts 
to beftow it. The benefadtor feems then to 
be the proper objeft of reward, when we 
thus intirely fympathife with, and approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to reward 
him. When we approve of, and go along 
with, the aflfedtion from which the aftion 
proceeds, we muft neceflarily approve of the 
aftion, and regard the perfon towards whom 
it is direfted as its proper and fui table objed:. 

2. In the fame manner, we cannot at all 
fynipathife with the refentment of one man 
againft another, merely becaufe this other 
has be< n the <;aufe of his misfortune, unlels 
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he has been the caufe of it from motives 
which we cannot enter into. Before we can 
adopt the refentment of the fufFerer, we muft 
difapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart renounces all fympathy 
with the affeftions which influenced his con- 
duct. If there appears to have been no im- 
propriety in thefe, how fatal foever the ten- 
dency or the a<flion which proceeds from them 
to thofe againft whom it is direfted, it does 
not feem to deferve any punifhment, or to 
be the proper objed: of any refentment. 

But when to the hurtfulnefs of the adlion 
is joined the impropriety of the afFeftion 
from whence it proceeds, when our heart 
rejedls with abhorrence all fellow-feeling with 
the motives of the agent, we then heartily 
and intirely fympathife with the refentment 
of the iufferer. Such adtions feem then to 
deferve, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable punifhment; and we 
entirely enter into, and thereby approve of, 
that refentment which prompts to inflidl it. 
The ojfFender neceflarily feems then to be the 
proper pbjeit of punifliment, when we thus 
intirely fympathife with, and thereby approve 
pf, that lentiment which prompts to punifh. 
In this cafe too, when we approve, and go 
along with, the aiFed:ion from which the 
action . proceeds, we muft neceflarily approve 
of the aftion, and regard the perfon againft 
whom it is directed, as its proper and fuitable 
9bje(5l. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
^Ife analyjis of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 

I. A S our fenfe, therefore, of the pro- 
/\ priety of conduft arifes from what 
I fhall call a direft fympathy with the affec- 
tions and motives of the perfon who adls, fo 
our fenfe of its merit arifes from what I (hall 
call an indireft fympathy with the gratitude 
of the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, afted 
upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into 
the gratitude of the perfon who receives the 
benefit, unlefs we beforehand approve of the 
motives of the benefadtor, fo, upon this ac- 
count, the fenfe of merit feems to be a com- 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diilinft emotions i a direft fympathy with 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indirect 
fympathy with the gratitude of thofe who 
receive the benefit of his actions. 

We may, upon many diflFerent occafions, 
plainly diftinguifh thofe two different emo- 
tions combining and uniting together in our 
fenfe of the good defert of a particular cha- 
radler or a6tion. When we read in hiflory 
concerning acftions of proper and beneficent 
greatnefs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into fuch defigns ? How much are we ani- 
mated by that high-fpirited generofity which 
diredls them ? How keen are we for their 
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fucee& ? How grieved at their difappoint- 
m^nt ? In imagination we become the very 
peribn whofe aiftions are reprefented to us : 
we tranfport ourfelves in fancy to the icenes 
of thofe diflant and forgotten adventures, and 
imagine ourfelve« a<9;ing the part of a Scipio 
or a Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariftides. 
So far our fentiments are founded upon the 
dired fympathy with the perfon who adls. 
Nor is the indirect fympathy with thofe who 
receive the benefit of fuch adions lefs fenfibly 
felt. Whenever we place ourfelvcs in the 
fituation of thefe laft, with what warm and 
affectionate fellow-feeling do we enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe who ferved them 
fo eUTentially ? We embrace, as it were, their 
beoefaiSor along with them. Our heart rea- 
dily fympathifes with th^ higheft traniports of 
their grateful aiffedtion. No honours, no re- 
wards, we think, can be too great for them 
to beftow upon him. When they make this 
proper return for his fervices, we heartily ap- 
plaud and go along with them ; but are (hock- 
ed beyond all meafure, if by their condudt 
they appear to have little fenfe of the obli- 
gations conferred upon them. Our whole 
fenfe, in fliort, of the merit and good defcrt 
of fuch a<3ions, of the propriety and fitnefs 
of recompenfing them, and making the per- 
fon who performed them rejoice in his turn, 
arifes from the fympathetic emotions of grati- 
tude and love, with which, when we bring 
home to our own breaft the fituation of thofe 
principally concerned, we feel ourfelves na- 
turally 
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turally tranfported towards the man who 
could adt with fuch proper and noble bene- 
ficence. 

2. In the fame manner as our fenfe of the 
impropriety of condud; arifes from a want of 
fympathy, or from a dired: antipathy to the 
aifeftions and motives of the agent, fo our 
fenfe of its demerit arifes from what I fhall 
here too call an indireft fympathy with the 
refentment of the fuiFerer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the refent* 
ment of the fufferer, unlefs our heart before* 
hand difapproves the motives of the agent, 
and renounces all fellow-feeling with them ; 
fo upon this account the fenfe of demerit, 
as well as that of merit, feems to be a com- 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diftinft emotions ; a direft antipathy to 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indired: 
fympathy with the refentment of the fufferer. 

We may here too, upon many different 
occafions, plainly diftinguifh thofe two dif- 
ferent emotions combining and uniting to- 
gether in our fenfe of the ill defert of a 
particular charader or adion. When we 
read in hiftory concerning the perfidy and 
cruelty of a Borgia or a Nero, our heart rifes 
up againft the detefl:able fentiments which 
influenced their condud, and renounces with 
horror and abomination all fellow-feeling with 
fiKh execrable motives. So far our fentiments 
are founded upon the dired antipathy to the 
affedions of the agent : and the indired fym- 
pathy 
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pathy with the refentment of the fuffcrers is 
ftill more fenfibly felt. When we bring home 
to ourfelves the fituation of the perfbns .whom 
thofe fcourgcs of mankind infulted, murdered, 
or betrayed, what indignation do we not feel 
againft fuch infolent and inhuman oppreflbrs 
of the earth ? Our fympathy with the una- 
voidable diftrefs of the innocent fufferers is 
not mT)re real nor more lively, than our fel- 
low-feeling with their juft and natural refent- 
ment. The former fentiment only heightens 
the latter, and the idea of their diftrefs ferves 
only to inflame and blow up our animoiity 
againft thofe who occafioned it. When we 
think of the anguifh of the fufferers, we take 
part with them more earneftly againft their 
oppreflbrs ; we enter with more cagernefs into 
all their fchemes of vengeance, and feel our- 
felves every moment wreaking, in imagi- 
nation, upon fuch violators of the laws of 
fociety, that punifhment which our fympa- 
thetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes. Our fenfe of the horror and dread- 
ful atrocity of fuch conduct, the delight 
which we take in hearing that it was pro- 
perly puniflied, the indignation which we 
feel when it efcapes this due retaliation, our 
whole fenfe and feeling, in fhort, of its iU 
defert, of the propriety and fitnefs of inflict- 
ing evil upon the perfon who is guilty of it, 
and of making him grieve in his turn, arifes 
from the fympathetic indignation which na- 
turally boils up in the breaft of the fpedlator, 

whenever 
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whenever he thoroughly brings home to hiax* 
fclf the cafe of the fufFetcr *. 

♦ To afcribe in this manner our natural fenfc of the 
ill defert of human a£tions to a fympathy with the refent- 
ment of the fulFeref, may feem, to the greater part of 
people, to be a degradation of that fentiment. Refent- 
ment is commonly regarded as fo odious a paffion, that 
they will be apt to think it impoffible that fo laudable a 
principle, as the fenfe of the ill defert of vice, fliould in 
any refpe£t be founded upon it* They will be more wil- 
ling, perhaps, to admit that our fenfe of the merit of 
good actions is founded upon a fympathy with the gra- 
titude of the perfons who receive the benefit of them ; 
becaufe gratitude, as well as all the other benevolent paf- 
iions, is regarded as an amiable principle, which can taloe 
nothing from the worth of whatever is founded upon it. 
Gratitude and refentment, however, are in every refpe£l-, 
it is evident, counterparts to one another ; and If our fenfe 
of merit arifes from a fympathy with the one, our fenfe 
of demerit can fcarce mifs to proceed from a fellow'feeliqg 
with the other. 

Let it be confidered too that refentment, though, in 
the degrees in which we too often fee it, the mod odious, 
perhaps of all the paffions, is not difapproved of when 
properly humbled and entirely brought down to the level 
of the fympathetic indignation of the fpedUtor. When 
we, who are the byftanders, feel that our own animofity 
intirely correfponds with that of the fufFerer, when thie 
refentment of this lad does not in any refpedt go beyond 
our own, when no word, no gefture, efcapes him that 
denotes an emotion more violent than what we can keep 
time to, and when he never aims at inBiiS^ing any punifh- 
ment beyond what we ftiould rejoice to fee i>nf{ifted, or 
what we ourfelves would upon this account even defireto 
be the inftruments of infii<Sting, it is impoflible, that we 
ihould not entirely approve of his fentiments. Our own emo* 
tion in this cafe mufl, in our eyes, undoubtedly juftify 
his. And as experience teaches us how much the greater 
part of mankind are incapable of this moderation, and 
how great an eiFort muft be made in order to bring down 
the rude and undifciplined impulfe of refentment to this 

fuitable 
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Itiitable temper, we cannot avoid conceiving a confiderable 
degree of efleem and admiration for one who appears ca«>* 
pable of exerting fo mucti felf- command over one of the 
mod ungovernable paffionis of his nature. When indeed 
the animofity of the fufFcrer exceeds, as it almoft always 
does, what we can go along with, as we cannot enter into 
it, we neceflarily difapprove of it. We even difapprove 
of it more than we (hould of an equal excefs of almoft any 
other pafiion derived from the imagination. And this too 
violent refentmertt, inftead of carrying us aldngwithlt^ 
becomes itfelf the objeS of our refentment and indignation. 
We enter into the oppofite refentment of the perfon who 
is the objed of this unjuft emotion, and who is in danger 
of fuftcring from it. Revenge, therefor^, the excefs of 
refentment, appears to be the mod deteftable of all the 
paiSons, and is the obje<^ of the horror and indignatloa 
of every body. And as in the way in which this paflion 
commonly difco vers itfelf among mankind, it is exceflive 
a hundred times for once that it is moderate, we are very 
apt to confider it as altogether odious and deteftable, be* 
caufe in its moft ordinary appearances it is fo. Nature^ 
hoWever, even in the prefent depraved ftate of mankind, 
does not feem to have dealt fo unkindly with us, as to have 
endowed us with any principle which is wholly in every 
refpeft evil, or which, in no degree and in no direction^ 
can be the proper obje£l of praife and approbation. Upoh 
fome occafions we are fenfible that this paffion, which is 
generally too ftrong, may likewife be too weak. We 
fometimes complain that a particular perfon ihoWs too 
little fpirit, and has too little fenfe of the injuries that have 
been done to him ; and we are as ready to defpife hinfi 
for the defef):, as to hate him for the excefs of this paflion. 

The infpired writers would not furely have talked fo 
frequently or fo flrongly of the wrath and anger of God, 
if they had regarded every degree of thofe paffions as 
vicious and evil, even in fo weak and imperfefl a creature 
as man. 

Let it be confidered too, that the prefeAt enquiry U 
not concerning a matter of right, if I may fay fo, but con- 
cerning a matter of fad. We are not at prefent examin- 
ing upon what principles a perfefl being would approve 
of the punifiiment of bad aftions ; but upon what principles 
lb weak and imperfect a creature as man adually and in 

K fad 
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fa£l approves of it. The principles which I have juft 
now mentioned, it is evident, have a very great efie£^ upon 
his fentiments ; and it feems w'^fely ordered that it ibould 
be fo. The very exiftence of fociety re<)uires that unme- 
rited and unprovoked malice ihould be retrained by pro- 
per puniihments ; and confequently, that to inflii^ thofe 
puniflimcnts ihould be regarded as a proper and laudable 
aflion. Though man, toerefore, be naturally endowed 
with a defire of the welfare and prefervation of (bciety, 
yet the author of nature has not entrufied it to his reaiba 
to find out that a certain application of puniChments is the 
proper means of attaining this end ; but has endowed him 
with an immediate and inflindiive approbation of that 
very application which is moil proper to attain it. Xh^ 
ceconomy of nature is in this rcfpe£t exa£Uy of a piece 
with what it is upon many other occafions. With xzn 
gard to all thofe ends which, upon account of their pe- 
culiar importance, may be regarded, if fuch an expref- 
lion is allowable, as the favourite ends of nature, flie has 
conftantly in this manner not only endowed mankind 
with an appetite for the end which ihe propofes, but like* 
wife with an appetite for the means by which alone this 
end can be brought aix>ut9 for their owjQ iakes, and ior 
dependent of their tendency to produce it« Thus felf*pre* 
fervation» and the propagation of the fpecies, are the great- 
ends which nature feems to have propofed in the forma- 
tion of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a defire 
of thote ends,' and an averfion to the contrary ; with a 
love of Kfe, and a dread of diflbkition \. with a defire of 
the continuance and perpetuity of the fpecies, and with 
an averfion to the thoughts of its intire extin&ion. But 
though we are in t^is manner endowed with a very firing 
defire of thole ends^ it has not been intnsfted to the flow 
dnd uncertain determin;^tions of our reafon, to find outttoe 
proper means of bringing them about. Nature has directed 
us to the greater part of thefe by original and immediate 
infiinds. Hunger, third, the paffion which unites the two 
fexes, the love of pleafure, and the dread of pain, prompt 
us to apply thofe means for their own fakes, ^nd without 
any confideration of their tendency to thofe beneficent 
ends which the great dire^oi; of Jiaiure inieoded to pro- 
duce by them, 

^Before 



Before I conclude this note, I mufl take notice of a 
difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
of merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the fen* 
timents of ^ny perfon as proper and fuitable to their ob<» 
jt&Sf we muft not only be aiFe£led in the fame manner 
as he is, but we mufl perceive this harmony and cor* 
refpondence of fentiments between him. and ourfelves. 
Thus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had be- 
fallen my friend, I (hould conceive precifely that degree 
of concern which be gives way to ; yet till I am in- 
formed of the manner in which he behaves, till I perceive 
the harmony between his emotions and mine, I cannot 
be faid to approve of the fentiments which influence his 
1>ehaviour. The approbation of propriety therefore re« 
quires-, not only that we ihould jntireiy fympathize with 
die perfon who a£ls, but that we (bould perceive this 
perfect eoncord between bis fentiments and our own* 
On the contrary, when I hear of a benefit that has been 
bellowed upon another perfon, let him who has received 
it be afFeSed in wha t manne r he pleafes, if, by bringing M 

bis mtm cafe home to tiimfel^ I feel gratitude arife in mjrf^f ^^^ 
own bread, I neceflarily approve of the condud of his bene» /y " 
faAor, and regard it as meritorious, and the proper objeft 
of reward. Whether the perfon who has received thp 
benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it \% evident, in 
any degree alter our fentimente with regard to the merit 
of him who has beftowed it. No a^al correfpondence of 
/emiments, therefore, is here required. It is fufficient thaU 
if he was grateful^ they would correlpond ; and our fenfie 
of merit is often founded upon one or tbofe illufive fym* 
pathies, by which, when we bring home to ourfelves 
the cafe of another, we are often affeAed in a manner in 
which the perfon principally concerned is incapable of be* 
ing afFeSed. There is a fimilar difference between our 
diiapprobation of demeftt9 ^^ ^^^ of impropriety. 
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Of jufiice and beneficence* 



C H A P. L 

Comparifon of thofe two virfue^^ 

ACTIONS of a beneficent tendency 
which proceed from proper motives 
feem alone to require reward j becaufe fuch 
alone are the approved objedts of gratitude, or 
excite the lympathetic gratitude of the fpec- 
tator. 

Adions of a hurtful tendency, which pro- 
ceed from improper motives, feem alone to 
defcrve punifliment ; becaufe fuch alone are 
the approved objedts of reifentment, or excite 
the fympathetic refentment of the fpeftator. 

Beneficence is always free, it cannot be 
extorted by force, the meer want of it ex- 
pofes to no punilhment : becaufe the meer 
want of beneficence tends to do no real pofi- 
tive evil. It may dilappoint of the good which 
might reafohably have been expefted,, and 
upon that account it may juftly excite diflike 
and difapprobation : it cannot, however, pro- 
voke any refentment which mankind will go 
along with. The man who does not recom- 
.pence his benefactor, when he has it in hia 
power, 'and when his benefactor needs his 

affiftancc. 
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affiftance, is, no doubt, guilty of the blackeft 
ingratitude. The heart of every impartial 
ipedlator reje<fts all fellow-feeling with the 
ielfiihnefs of his motives, and he is the pro- 
per objed: of the higheft difapprobation. But 
ftill he does no pofitive hurt to any body. He 
only does not do that good which in propriety 
he ought to have done. He is the objeft of 
hatred, a paflion which is naturally excited 
by impropriety of fentiment and behaviour ; 
not of refentment, a.paffion which is never, 
properly called forth but by' adtions which 
tend to do real and pofitive hurt to fome par- 
ticular perfons. His want of gratitude, there- 
lore, cannot be puniflied. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought 
to perlbrmi ^^ what every impartial fpcc- 
tatpr would approve pf him for performing, 
would, if pofjible, be ftill more improper than 
his neglefting to perform it. His benefadlor 
would difhonour nimfelf if he attempted by 
violence to conftrain hini to gratitude^ and it 
would be impertinent fqr any jthird perfbn, 
who was not the fuperior of ^either, to inter- 
meddle. But of all the duties pf beneficence, 
thofe vvhich gratitude recommends to us ap- 
proach neareft to what is called a perfect and 
compleat obligation. What friendfhjp, what 
generofity, what charity, would prompt us^ 
to do with univerfal approbation, is ftill more 
free, and can ftill lefs be extorted by force 
than the duties of gratitude. We talk of 
the debt of gratitude, not of charity, or ge- 
pprofity, nor even of friendfliip, whenfriend^ 
' ' K 3 ihip 
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fhip is meer efleem, and has not been eii-» 
hanced and complicated with gratitude for 
good offices. 

Refentment fcems to have been given us 
by nature for defence, and for defence only. 
It is the fafeguard of juftice and the fecurity 
of innocence. It prompts us to beat off the 
mifchief which is attempted to be done to us, 
and to retaliate that which is already done ; 
that the offender may be made to repent 
of his injuftice, and that others, through 
fear of the like punifhment, may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. It 
inuft be referved therefore for thefe purpofes, 
nor can the fpettator ever go along with it 
when it is exerted for any other. But the 
ftieer want of the beneficent virtues, though 
it may djfappoint us of the good which might; 
teafonably be expedled, neither does, nor at- 
tempts to do, any mifchief from which we 
can have occafion to defend ourfelves.' 

There is, however, another virtue, of which 
the obfervance is not left to the freedom of 
Our own wills, which may be extorted by 
force, and of which the violation expofes to 
. refentment, and confequently to punifhment, 
This virtue is juflice : the violation of juftice 
is injury : it does real and pofitive hurt to 
fome particular perfons, from motives which 
jire naturally difapproved of. It is, therefore, 
the proper objeft of refentment, and of pu- 
nifhment, which is the natural coniequence 
pf refentment. As mankind go along with, 
ap^ approve of> the yiplence employed tq 

avenge 
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avenge the hurt which is done by injuftice, 
io they much more go along with, and ap- 
prove of, that which is employed to prevent 
and beat oiF the injury, and to reftrain the 
offender from hurting his neighbours. The 
pcrfon himfelf who meditates an injuftice is 
fenfible of this, and feels that force may, with 
the utmoft propriety, be made ufe of both by 
the perfon whom he is about to injure, and 
by others, cither to obftruft the execution of 
his crime, or to punifli him when he has 
executed it. And upon this is founded that 
remarkable diftindlion between juftice and ail 
the other focial virtues, which has of late 
been particularly infifted upon by an author 
of very great and original genius, that we 
feel ourfelves to be under a ftrifter obligation 
to aft ac<*rding to juftice, than agreeably to 
friendfliip, charity, or generofity ; that the 
ptaftice of thefe laft mentioned virtues feems 
to be left in fome meafure to our own choice, 
but that, fomehow or other, we feel our- 
felves to be in a peculiar manner tyed, bound, 
and obliged to the obfervation of juftice. We 
feel, that is to fay, that force may, with the 
utmoft propriety, and with the approbation 
of all mankind, be made ufe of to conftrain 
us to obferve the nlles of the one, but not to 
follow the precepts of the other. 

We muft always, however, carefully dif- 
tinguifh what is only blamcable, or the pro- 
per object of difapprobation, from what loice 
may be employed either to punifh or to 
vent. That feems blameablc which i '• 

K 4 (1:: ■ 
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fhort of that ordinary degree of proper be- 
neficence which experience teaches us to ex- 
pe<9: of every body ; and on the contrary, that 
leems praife-worthy which goes beyond it. 
The ordinary degree itfelf feems neither- 
blameable nor praife-worthy. A father, a 
fon, a brother, who behaves to the corre- 
fpondent relation neither better nor worfe* 
uian the greater part of men commonly do, 
feems properly to deferve neither praife nor 
blame. He who furprifes us by extraordinary, 
and unexpeftcd, though ftill proper, and. 
fuitable kindnefs, or on the contrary by ex- 
traordinary and unexpected, as well as unfuit- 
able unkindnels, feems praife-worthy in the 
one cafe, and blameable in the other. 

Even the moft ordinary degree of kind- 
nefs or beneficence, however, cannot, among 
equals, be extorted by force. Among equals 
each individual is naturally, and antecedent 
to the inftitution of civil government, re- 
garded as having a right both to defend him- 
felf from injuries, and to exa<3: a certain de- 
gree of punifhment for thofe which have been 
done to him. Every generous fpeftator not 
only approves of his conduft when he docs 
this, but enters fo far into his fentiments as 
often to be willing to aflift him. When one 
man attacks, or robs, or attempts to murder 
another, all the neighbours take the alarm, 
and think that they do right when they run-, 
either to revenge the perfon who has beea 
injured, or to defend him who is in danger oif 
being fo^ But when a father fails in the or-n 

dinary 
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dinary degree of parental afFedtion towards a 
fon ; when a fon feems to want that filial re- 
verence which might be expected to his fa- 
ther ; -when brothers are without the ufual 
degree of brotherly afFe<Stion ; when a maa 
(huts his breaft againft compaflion, and rc- 
f ufes to relieve the mifery of his fellow- 
creatures, when he can with the greateft eafb; 
in all thefe cafes, though every body blames 
riie condud:, nobody imagines that thofe 
who might have reafon, perhaps, to expe<5t 
Qioi'e kindnefs, have any right to extort it by 
force. The fuiFerer can only complain, and 
the lpc6kator can intermeddle no other way 
Aan by advice and perfuafion. Upon all fucn 
occafions, for equals to ufe force againfl one 
another would be thought the higheft de- 
gree of infolence and prefumption. 

A fuperior may, indeed, fbmetimes, with 
liniverfal approbation, oblige thofe under his 
jurifdidion to behave, in this relpe<5t, - with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another* 
The laws -of all civilized nations oblige pa- 
rents to maintain their children, and children 
to maintain their parents, and impofe upon 
men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiilrate \% entrufted with the power 
not only of preferving the public peace by 
reftraining injuftice, but of promoting the 
profperity of the comnionwealth, by eila- 
blifhing good difcipline, and by difcouraging 
every fort of vice and impropriety; he may 
prefcribe rules, therefore, which not only 
pi:Qbibit mutual injuries among fellow-citi- 
zens. 
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zen$, but command mutual good offices to a 
certain degree. When the fbvereign com- 
mands what is merely indifferent^ &nd what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been 
omitted without any blame, it becomes not 
only blameable but punifhable to difobey him^ 
When he commands, therefore, what, ante- 
cedent to any fuch order, could not have 
been omitted without the greateft blamb, it 
iiirely becomes much more punifhable to be 
wanting in obedience; Of all the duties of 
a law-giver, however, this, perhaps, is what 
k requires the greatefl delicacy and referve to 
execute with propriety and judgment. Tq 
negleft it altogether expofes the common- 
wealth to many grofs diforders and fhock- 
ing enormities, and to pufh it too far is de- 
ftrudtive of all liberty, fecurity, and juflice. 
Though the meer want of beneficence 
feems to merit no punifhment from equals^p 
the greater exertions of that virtue appear to 
defcrve the highefl reward. By being pro-^ 
duftive of the greatefl good, they are the na- 
tural and approved objefts of the liveliefl gra- 
titude. Though the breach of juflice, on the 
poptrary, expofes to punifhment, the obfcr- 
vance of the rules of that virtue feems fcarce 
to dcferye any reward. There is, no doubt, 
a propriety in the pra<5ice of juflice, and it 
merits, upon that account, all the approba- 
tion which is due to propriety. But as it 
does no real pofitive good, it is entitled to 
very little gratitude. Meer jufHcc is, upon 
Z jngf^ 
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maft occaiions, but a negative virtue^ and 
only hinders us from hurting our neigh'- 
bour. The man who baftly abftains from 
violating either the perfbn, or the eftate, or 
the reputation of hiss neighbours, has furely 
very little pofitive merit. He fulfils, how- 
cfver, all the rules of what 1% peculitfly called 
juftice, and does every thing which his equals 
can with propriety force him to do, or which 
they can punifh him for not dping. We may 
oftea fulfil all the rules of juftice by fitting fUll 
and doing nothing. 

As every man doth, fo fhall it be done to 
him, and retaliation ieems to be the great law 
which is did:ated to us by nature. Benefit* 
cence and generofity we think due to the ge« 
nerous and beneficent, Thoie whofe hearts 
never open to the feelings of humanity, ihould^ 
we think, be fhut out in the fame manner, 
from the affedkions of all their fellow-creatures, 
and be allowed to live in the midft of fociety, 
as in a g^-eat defart where there is no-body 
to care for them, or to enquire after them. 
The violator of the laws of juftice ought to 
be made to feel hinifelf that evil which he 
has done to another ; and fince no regard tQ 
the fuflferings of his brethren is capable of re^ 
ftraining him, he ought to be ovcr-^awed by 
the fear of his own. The man who is barely 
innocent, who only obferves the laws of juf* 
tice with regard to others, and meerly ab*» 
ftains from hurting his neighbours, can merit 
only that his neighbours ia their turn fhould 

refpe(S^ 
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refpcft his innocence, and that the fame laws 
fhould be religioufly obfervcd with regard to 
him. 

C H A P. II. 

Of the fenfe of juflice^ of remorfe^ and of the 

confcimfnefs of merit. 

THERE can be no proper motive for 
hurting our neighbour, there can be 
no incitement to do evil to another, which 
mankind will go along with, except juft: in- 
dignation for evil which that other has done 
to us. To difturb his happinefs meerly be- 
caufe it ftands in the way or our own, to take 
from him what is of real ufe to him meerly 
becaufe it may be of equal or of more ufe to 
us, or to indulge, in this manner, at the 
cxpence of other people, the natural pre- 
ference which every man has for his own 
happinefs above that of other people, is what 
no impartial fpeftator can go along with. 
Every man is, no doubt, by nature, firft and 
principally recommended to his own care ; 
and as he is fitter to take care of himfelf than 
of any other perfon, it is fit and right that it 
Ihculd be fo. Every man, therefore, is much 
more deeply interefted in whatever immedi- 
ately concerns, himfelf, than in what concerns 
any other man : and to hear, perhaps, of the 
death of another perfon, with whom we have 
no particular connexion, will give us lefs 
conpcFn, will ipoil our ftomach, or break our 

reft 
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reft much lels thafi a very iiifignificant difaf^ 
ter Whkh has befallen ourfelvcs. fiut though 
the ruin of our neighbour may aifedt us much 
lefs than a very fmall misfortune of our own, 
we muft not ruin him to prevent that fmall 
misfortune, nor even to prevent our own 
ruin. We miift, here, as in all other cafes, 
view ourfelves not fo much according to that 
light in which we may naturally appeair to 
ourfelves, as according td that in which w6 
naturally appear to others. Though every 
man may, according to the proverb, be the 
whole world to himfelf, to the refl of man- 
kind he is a moft infignificant part of it. 
Though his own happinefs may be of . more 
importance to him than that of all the world 
befides, to every other perfon it is of no more 
confequence than that of any other man'. 
Though it may be true, therefore, that every 
individual, in his own breaft, naturally prc^ 
fers himfelf to all mankind, yet he dares not 
look mankind in the face, and avow that he 
z&s according to this principle. He feels that 
in this preference they can never go along 
with him, and that how natural foever it 
may be to him, it mufl always appear cxcfcf- 
five and extravagant to them. When he views 
himfelf in the light in which he is confcious 
that others will view him, he fees that to 
them he is but one of the ipultitudc in no re- 
fpedt better than any othdT in it. If he wouM 
Z&. fb as that the impartial fpciStator may en- 
ter into the* principles of his condudl, which 
is what of all things l^e has the greatef^ d&- 

fire 



^re to do, he muft, upoH this, as upon all 
other occafions^ humUe the arrogance of his 
ielf^Ioye, and bring it down to ibaiething 
which other men can go along with. They 
wiU indulge it io far as to allow him to be 
mpie anxious about, and to purAie with more 
eamefl: affiduity; his own hapfmieft than that 
of any other pedbn. Thus far, whenever 
they pkce thmifelves in his fituatiofi, th^ 
Will readily go along with him. In the race 
fer wealth, and honours, and prefemieiltSf 
he may run as hard as he can, and ftrain 
every nerve and every muicle, in order to 
outftrip all his competitors. But if he fhoutd 
juftle, or throw down any of them, the in- 
dulgence of the ^>o£bitors is entirely at aa 
end. It is a violation of fair pky, which 
they cannot admit of. This man is to th^n, 
m every refpeA, as good as he : they do hot 
enter into that &lf-love by which he prefer$ 
himfelf (6 much to this other, and cannot go 
along with the motive from which he hurt 
him. They readily, therefore, iympathiie 
with the natural refentment of the injured, 
and the ofiemler become the object of their 
hatred and indignation. He is feniible th^ 
he becomes fo, and feels that thofe &nti« 
ments are ready to burfl out ffom all fides 
againil him. 

As the greater and more irreparable ike 
evil that is done, the reientment of the fof- 
ferer riuis naturally the higher, fo does like- 
wife the fympathetic indignation of the fpec^ 
tator, as well as the fenfe of guiU in the agent. 

Death 
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I>eath is the greateft evQ which one man can 
inflidt upon another, and excites the higheft 
degree of refentment in thofe who are im- 
mediately. conneSed with the jflain. Murder, 
thejefpre, is the moft atrocious of all crimes 
which afFed: individuals only, in the fight 
bodi , of mankind, and of the perfon who has 
committed it. To be deprived of that which 
we are poffeffed of, is a greater evil than to 
be diiappointed of what we have only the ex- 
ped:^on« Breach of property, therefore, 
theft and robbery, which take from us what 
we are poflefled of, are greater crimes than 
breach of contract, which only difappoints 
us erf what we expedcd. The moft facred 
laws of juftice, therefore, thofe whofe vio- 
lation feems to c^ loudeft for vengeance and 
puiiifhment, are the laws which guard the 
liJfe and perfon of our neighbour ; the next 
are thofe which guard his proper^ and pof- 
feflions 5 and laft of all come thofe which 
guard what are called his perfonal rights, or 
what is due to him from the promifes of 
others. 

The violator of the more facred laws of 
jaiBce can never refledl on the Sentiments 
which mankind muft entertain with regard 
to him, without feeling all the agonies of 
fhame and horror, and confternation. When 
his paflion is gratified, and he begins coolly to 
r^cdt on his part condud, he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. 
They appear now as deteftable to him as they 
did always to other people. By fympa- 

thifing 
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thifing with the hatred and abhorrence which 
other men muft entertain for fiim, he be- 
comes in fome meafure the objefb of his own 
hatred and abhorrence* The fituation of the 
perfon, who fiiiFered by his injuftice, now 
calls upon his pity. He is grieved at the 
thought of it ; regrets the unhappy effedts 
of his own condudt, and feels at the fame 
time that they have rendered him the pro»^ 
per objedt of the refentment and indignation 
of mankind, and of what is the natural con- 
fequence of refentment, vengeance and pu- 
niftiment. The thought of this perpetually 
haunts him, and fills him with terror and 
amazement. He dares no longer look fo* 
ciety in. the face, but imagines himfelf as it 
were rejeSed, and thrbwn out from the af- 
fedlions of all mankind. He cannot hope 
for the confolation of fympathy in this his 
greateft, and moft dreadful diftrefs. The 
remembrance of his crimes has fhut out all 
fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The fentiments which 
they entertain with regard to him, are the 
very thing which he is moft afraid of. Every 
thing feems hoftile, and he would be glad t6 
fly to fome inhofpitable defert^ where he 
might never more behold the face of a hu- 
man creature, nor read in the countenance of 
mankind the condemnation of his crimes. 
But folitude is ftill more dreadful than fociety> 
His own thoughts can prefent him with no- 
thing but what is black, unfortunate, and 
difaftrous, the melancholy forebodings of ih- 

comprehenfible 
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comprehenfible mifery and ruin. The hor- 
tor of fblitude drives him back into fociety, 
and he comes again into the prefence of man- 
kind, aftoniflied to appear before them, loaded 
with fhame and diftrafted with fear, in order 
fo fupplicate fome little protection from the 
countenance of* thofe very judges, who he 
knows have already all unanimoufly condemn- 
ed him. Such is the nature of that fentiment> 
which it properly called remorfe ; of all the 
fentiments which can enter the human breaft 
the moft dreadful. It is made up of fhame 
from the fenfe of the impropriety of paft con- 
dud: ; of grief for the effeds of it ; of pity 
for thofe who fuffer by it ; and of the dread 
and terror of punifhment from the confci- 
oufnefs of the juftly provoked refentment of 
flU rational creatures. 

The oppofite behaviour naturally infpirej 
the oppofite fentiment. The man who, not 
from frivolous fancy, but from proper mq- 
tives, has performed a generous adion, when 
he looks forward to thofe whom he has ferved^ 
feels himfelf to be the natural objeft of their 
love and gratitude, and, by fympathy with 
them, of the efteem and approbation of all 
mankind. And when he looks backward 
to the motive from which he adted, and fur- 
veys it in the light .in which the indifferent 
fpedlator will furvey it, he fiill continues to 
enter into it, and applauds himfelf by fym- 
pathy with the approbation of this fuppofed 
impartial judge. In . both thefe points of 
view his own conduft appears to him every 

L way 
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way agreeable. His mind, at the thought of 
it, is fiUcd with chearfulnefs, ferenity, and 
compofure. He is in friendfhip and harmony 
with all mankind, and looks upon his fellow- 
creatures with confidence and benevolent fa- 
tisfadtion, fecurc that he has rendered him- 
felf worthy of their moft favourable regards. 
In the combination of all thefe fentimcnts 
confifts the confcioufnefs of merit, or of de- 
ferved reward. 



CHAP- IIL 

Of the utility of this conjlitution of nature. 

IT is thus that mjin, who can fubfift on- 
ly in fociety, was fitted by nature to that 
fituation for which he was made. All the 
members of human fociety ftand in need of 
each others afliftance, and are likewife ex- 
pofed to mutual injuries. Where the necef- 
fary afliftance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from gradtude, from friendfliip and 
cfteem-, the fociety flourifhes and is happy. 
All the different members of j^it are bound to- 
gether by the agreeable bands of love and af- 
fe<9:ion, and are, as it were, drawn to one 
common centre of mutual good offices. 

But though the neceffary affiftance fhould 
not be afforded from fuch generous and difin- 
terefted motives, though among the different 
members of the fociety there fhould be 00 
mutual love and affedion, the fociety, though 
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lefs hapjpy and agreeaole, will hot neceflarily 
be dillolved. Society may fubfift among dif- 
ferent men, as among different merchants^ 
from a fenfe of its utility^ without any mutual 
love or afffeftion ; and though no mati in it 
fhould owe any obligation, or be bound in 
gratitude to any other, it may ftill be upheld 
by a mercenary exchange of good offices ac-* 
cording to an agreed valuation. 

Society, however^ caniibt fubfift among 
thole who are at all times ready to hurt and 
injure oile another. The moment that in- 
jury begins, the moment that mutual refent- 
ment and animofity take place, all the bands 
of it are broke afunder, and the different mem- 
bers of which it confifted are, as it were^ diP 
lipated and fcattered abroad by the Violencd 
iand Qppofition of . their difcordant affedtionsi 
If there is any fociety amoii^ robbers and 
murderers, they muft at leaft, according to 
the trite obfervatioil> abftain from robbing 
and murdering one another. Beneficence, 
therefore, is lefs eifential to the exiftence of^ 
Xociety than juftice. Society may fubfift, 
though hot in the moft comfortable ftate^ 
\yithoilt beneficence i but the prevalence of 
injuftice muft utterly deftroy iti 

Though nature, therefore, exhorts man- 
kind to afts of beneficehce, by the pleafing 
confcioUfiiefs of deferved reward, fhe has not 
thought it necefl!ary to guard and enforce 
the pradtice of it by the terrors of merited 
punilhment in cafe it ftiould be negledted. 
It is. the orriament which embellifties, not 
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the foundation which fupports the building, 
and which it was, therefore, fufficient to re-» 
commend, but by no means necefTary to im- 
pofe. Juftice, on the contrary, is the main; 
pillar that upholds the whole edifice. If it i& 
removed, the great, the immenfe fabric ojT 
human fociety, that fabric which to raife and 
fupport feems in this world, if I may fay fb, 
to have been the peculiar and darling care of 
nature, muft. in a moment crumble into 
atoms. In order to enforce the obfervation 
of juftice, therefore, nature has implanted in 
the human breaft that confcioufnefs of ill- 
defert, thofe terrors of merited punifhfnent 
which attend upon its violation, as the great 
fafe-guards of the ajSbciation of mankind, to 
protect the weak, to curb the violent, and to^ 
chaftize the guilty. Men, though naturally 
fympathetic, feel fo little for another, with 
whom they have no particular coonedtion, 
in comparifon of what they feel for them-» 
felves ; the mifery of one, who is merely 
their fellow-creature, is of fb little impor- 
tance to theni in comparifon even of a imall 
conveniency of their own ; they have it fo 
much in their power to hurt him, and may 
have fo many temptations to do fo, that u 
this principle did not ftand up within them 
in his defence, and overawe them into a r^- 
fpedt for his innocence^ they would, like wild 
beafts, be at all times ready to fly upon him ; 
and a man would enter an alTembly of men as 
he enters a den of lions. 

In 
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In every part of the univerfe we obferve 
means adjufted with the niceft artifice to the 
ends which they are intended to produce ; 
and in the. mechanifm of a plant, or animal 
body, admire how every thing is contrived 
for advancing the two great purpofes of na- 
ture, the fupport of the individual, and the 
propagation of thelpecies. But in thefe, and 
in all fuch objedls, we ftill diftinguilh the 
efficient from the final caufe of their feveral 
motions and organizations. The digeftion 
of the food, the circulation of the blood, and 
the fecretion of the feveral juices which are 
drawn from it, are operations all of them 
necellary for the great purpofes of animal life. 
Yet we never endeavour to account for them 
from thofe purpofes as from their efficient 
caufes, nor imagine that the blood circulates, 
or that the food digefts of its own accord, 
and with a view or intention to the purpofes 
of circulation or digeftion. The wheels of 
the watch are all admirably adjufted to the 
end for which it was made, the pointing of 
the hour. All their various motions confpire 
in the niceft manner to produce this effeft. 
If they were endowed with a defire and in- 
tention to produce it, they could not do it 
better. Yet we never afcribe any fuch defire 
or intention to them, but to the watch-maker, 
and we know that they are put into motion 
by a ipring, which intends the effedt it pro- 
duces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we 
never fail to diftinguifti in this manner the 

L 3 efficient 
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efficient from the final caufe, in accoynting 
for thofe of the mind we are very apt to con-? 
found thefe two diifferent things with one 
another. ' When by natural principles we 
are led to advance thojfe ends, which a refined 
and enlightened r^jafon vvould recommend to 
us, we are very apt to impute to that reafon, 
as to their efficient caufe, the f?ntiments and 
adtions by which we advance thpf^ ends^^ 
and to imagine that to be the wifdom of 
man, whicn in reality is the wifdom of 
God. Upon a fuperficial view this caufe feemsi 
fufficient to produce the eiFefts which are 
afcribed to it ; and the fyftem of human na- 
ture feems to be piore fimple and agreeable 
when all its difFerept pperations are in this 
^planner decluced from s^ fingle principle. 

As fociety cannot fubfift unlefs the laws of 
juftice are tolerably obferved, as no focial in- 
tercpurfe can take place among men who do 
not generally abftain from injuring one ano-i 
ther ; the confidera^ion of this neceffity, it 
has been thought, was the ground upon wJiich 
we approved of the enforcement of the laws 
of juftice by the punifliment of thofe who 
violated them. Man, it has heen faid, has 
a natural love fpr fociety, ^nd defires that the 
union of niankind fhoul^ be preferved for its 
own fake, apd though he himfelf was to de- 
rive no benefit from ^t. ''The orderly and 
flourifhing ftate pf fociety is agreeable tp him, 
and he takes delight in contemplating it. 
•Tis difprder and confufion, on the contrary, 
^s the objed pf his a.verfion, and he is cha- 
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grined at whatever tends to produce it* He is 
fenlible too that his own intereft is connected 
with the profperity of fbciety, and that the 
happinefs, perhaps the prefervation of. his 
exiftence, depends upon its prefervation. 
Upon every account, therefore, he has an 
abhorrence at whatever can tend to deftroy 
fociety, and is willing to make ufe of every 
means, which can hinder fo hated, and fb 
dreadful an event,. Injuftice neceffarily tends 
to deftroy it. Every appearance of injuftice, 
therefore, alarms him, and he runs, if I may 
fayfo, toftop the progrefsofwhat, if allowed 
to go on, would quickly put an end to every 
thing that is dear to him. If he cannot re- 
ftrain it by gentle and fair means, he muft 
beat it down by force and violence, and at 
any rate muft put a ftop to its further progrefs. 
Hence it is, tney fay, that he often approves 
of the enforcement of the laws of jufticeevcn 
by the capital- puhiftiment of thofc who violate 
them. The difturber of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others 
are terrified by his .fete from imitating his 
example. 

Sucliis the account commonly given of 
our approbation of the punifhment of injuftice. 
And fo far this acjiount is undoubtedly true 
that we frequently have occafion to confirm 
our natural fenfe of the propriety and fitnefs 
of puniftiment by refledting now necefl^ary it 
is for preferving the order of fociety. Wncn 
the guilty is about to fuflfer that juft retalia- 
tion, which the natural indignation of man- 

L 4 kind 
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kind tells them is due to his crimes \ when 
the infolence of his injuftice is broken and 
humbled by the terror of his approaching pu-- 
nifhment; when he ceafes to be an obje<fk 
of fear, with the generous and humane he 
begins to be an objed: of pity. The though* 
of what he is about to fuffer extinguilhes 
their rcfentment for the fufFerings of others 
to which he has given occafion. They are 
difpofed to pardon and forgive him, and to 
fave him from that puniftiment which in all 
their cool hours they had confidered as the 
retribution due to fuch crimes* Here, there^ 
fore, they have occafion to call to their af* 
fiftance the confideration of the general inte-» 
reft of fociety. They counterbalance the im-^ 
pulfe of this weak and partial humanity by the 
dictates of a hu inanity that is more gcn6rou8 
and comprehenlive. They refleft that mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, and op- 
pofe to the emotions of compaflion which they 
feel for a particular perfon, a more enlarged 
compaflion, which they feel for mankind. 

Sometimes too we have occafion to defend 
the propriety of obferving the general rules of 
juflice by the confideration of their ncceflity 
to the fupport of fociety. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentious ridiculing 
the moft facred rules of morality, and profef- 
fing, fometimes from the corruption, but 
more frequently from the vanity of thdir 
hearts, the mofl abominable maxims of con- 
. du£t. Our indignation roufes, and we are 
?ager to refute and expofe fuch deteftaWe 

principles, 
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principles. But though it is their i^rtrinfic 
hatefulnefs and deteftablenefs, which origi- 
nally inflames us againft them, we are unwil- 
ling to affign diis as the fole reafon why we 
condemn them, or to pretend that it is merely 
becaufe we ourfelves hate and detell them* 
The reafon, we think, would not appear to 
be conclufive. Yet why ihould it not ; if we 
hate and detefl them becaufe they are the na- 
tural and proper objeds of hatred and detef^ 
tation ? But when we are aiked why we ihould 
not ad: in fuch or fuch a manner, the very 
qiieftion feems to fuppofe that, to thofe who 
aik it, this manner of ading does not appear 
to be for its own fake the natural and pro- 
per objed: of thofe fentiments. We muit 
ihow them, therefore, that it ought to be ib 
for the fake of fomething ellc. Upon this 
ax:count we generally call about for other ar- 
£]iimeiU$i and die confideration which iiril 
xoccurs to us is the diforder and confufion of 
focicty which would refult from the univerfal 
prevalence of fuch pradices. We feldom 
fail, therefore, to infiil upon this topic. 

But though it commonly requires no great 
difcemment to fee the deftrudive tendency 
of all licentious pradices to the welfare of fo- 
ciety, it is feldom this confideration which 
firft animates us againft them. All men, even 
the moil ilupid and unthinking, abhor frau4> 
perfidy, and injuftice, and delight to fee 
them punifhed. But few men have receded 
lipon thQ necefiity of juftice to the exUlence 
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^of focicty, how obvious foever that neceflity 
may appear to be. 

That it is not a regard to the prefervation 
of fociety, which originally interefts us in the 
punifhment of crimes committed againll in- 
dividuals, may be demonftrated by many ob- 
vious confiderations. The concern which we 
take in the fortune and happinefs of indi- 
viduals does not, in common cafes, arife from 
that which we take in the fortune and hap- 
pinefs of fociety. We are no more concern- 
ed for the deftrtkiion or lofs of a fingle man, 
becaufe this man is a member or part of fo- 
ciety, and becaufe we (hould be coiKerned 
•for the deftruftion of fociety, than we are 
concerned for the lofs of a fingle guinea, be- 
caufe this guinea is a part of a thoufand gui- 
neas, and becaufe we fhould be concerned 
for the lofs of the whole fum. Li neither 
cafe does our regard for the individuals .arife 
from our regard for the multitude j but in 
both cafes our regard for the multitude is 
compounded and made up of the particular 
regards which we feel for the different in- 
dividuals of which it is compofed. As when 
a finall fum is unjuftly taken from us we do 
not fo much profecute the injury from a re- 
gard to the prefervation of our whole fortune, 
as from a regard to that particular fiim which 
we have loft ; fo when a fingle man is injured 
or deftroyed we demand the punifhment of 
the wrong that has been done to him, not fo 
much from a concern for the general intereft 
of fociety, as from a. concern for that very 

individual 
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individual who has been injured. It is to 
be obferved, however, that this concern docs 
pot neceflarily include it in any degree of thofe 
exquifite fentiments which are commonly 
called love, efteem and afFedtion, and by 
which we diftinguifh our particular friencjs 
and acquaintance. The concern which is 
requifite for this is no more than the general 
fellow-feeling which we have with every man 
merely becaufe he is our fellow-creature. We 
enter into the refentment even of an odious 
perlbn, when he is injured by thofe to whom 
he has given no provocation. Our difappro- 
bation of his ordinary charadter and conduft 
does not in this cafe altogether prevent our 
fellow-feeling with his natural indignation ; 
though with thofe who are not either ex- 
tremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuftomed to correft and regulate their natural 
fentiments by general rules> it is very apt to 
damp it. 

Upon fome occafions, indeed, we both 
punifh and approve of punifhmcnt, merely 
from a view to the general intereft of fociety, 
which, we imagine, cannot othenvife be fe- 
cured.' Of this kind are all the punifliments 
inflidted for breaches of what is called either 
civil police, or military difcipline. Such 
crimes do not immediately or directly hurt 
any particular perfon ; but their remote con- 
fequences, it is fuppofed, do produce, or might 
produce, either a confiderable inconvenicncy, 
or a great diforder in the fociety^ A centinel, 
for example, who faUs alleep upon his watch, 
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fufFers death by the lawjS of war, becaufe fuch 
carejelTnefs might cadanger the whole armye 
This feverity may, upon many occafions, ap- 
|>ear neceflary, and, for that reafon, juft and 
proper. When the prcfervation of an indi- 
vidual is inconfiftent with the fafety of a mul- 
titude, nothing can be more juft than that 
the many fliould be preferred to the one. 
Yet ' this punifhment, how neceflary foevcr, 
^ways appears to be exceflively fevere. The 
natural atrocity of the crime feems to be fb 
little, and the punifhment fo great, that it is 
with great difficulty that our heart can re- 
concile itfelf to it. Though fuch careleffiiefs 
appears very bl?uneable, yet the thought of 
tnis crime does not naturally excite any fuch 
refentment, as would prompt us to take fuch 
..dreadful revenge. A man of humanity muft 
rccolledt himlelf, rouft make an effort, and 
.exert his whole firmnefs and relblution, be- 
fore he can bring himfelf either to inflidl it, 
or to go along with it when it is inflidled by 
jothers. It is not, however, in this manner, 
that he looks upon the juft punifhment of an 
.ungrateful murderer or parricide. His heart, 
in this cafe, applauds with ardour, apd even 
with tranfport, the juft retaliation which 
feems due to fuch deteftable crimes, and 
which, if, by any accident, they fhould hap^^ 
pen to efcape, he would be highly enraged 
and difappointed. The very different fenti- 
ments With which the fpedtator views thofe 
different punifhments, is a proof, that his ap- 
probation of the one is far from being founded 
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upon the fame principles with that of the 
other. He looks upon the ceiitinel as ah un- 
fortunate viiSim, who, indeed, muft, and 
ought to be, devoted to the fafety of num- 
bers, but whom ftill, in his heart, he woulrf 
be glad to fave ; and he is only fbrry, that' 
the intereft of the many fhould oppofe it. 
But if the murderer fhould efcape from pu- 
nifhment, it would excite his higheft indig- 
nation, and he would call upon God to avenge, 
in another world, that crime which the iii- 
juftice of mankind had neglefted to chaftife 
upon earth. 

Fpr it well defefves to be taken notice of, 
that we are fo far from imagining that injuf- 
tice ought to be punifhed in this life, merely 
on account of the order of fociety, whicn 
cannot otherwife be maintained, that nature 
teaches us to hope, and religion authoriies us 
to expedt, that it will be puniflied, even in a 
life to come. Our fenfe of its ill defert pur- 
fues it, if I may fay fo, even beyond the grave, 
though the example of its punifhment there 
cannot ferve to deter the reft of mankind, who 
fee it not, who know it not, from being 
guilty of the like practices here. Thejuftice 
of God, however, we think, ftill requires, 
that he fliould hereafter avenge the injuries 
of the widow and the fatherlefs, who arc 
here fo often infulted with impunity. 
^ That the Deity loves virtue and hates vice^ 
as a voluptuous man loves riches and hates 
poverty, not for their own fakes, but for the 
cfFedts which they tend to produce ; that he 

3 loves 
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loves the one, only becaiifc it promotes th^ 
happinefs of fociety, which his bcnevotericc! 
prompts him to defire ; and that he hates the 
other, only becaufe it occafions the mifery 
of mankind, which the fame divine qudity 
renders the objed: of his averfion ; is not the 
doftrine of nature, but of an artificial, though 
ingenious, refinement of philofophy. All ouf 
natural fentiments prompt us to believe, that 
as perfect virtue is fuppofed neceflarily to ap- 
pear to the Deity, as it does to us, for its own 
fake, and without any further view, the Na- 
tural and proper object of Jove and reward, 
{o muft vice, of hatred and puniftiment." That 
the gods neither refent nor hurt, was the ge- 
neral maxim of all the different fefts of the 
ancient philofophy : and if, by rfefenting, be 
underftood, that violent and diforderly per- 
turbation, which often diftradts and con- 
founds the human breaft ; or if, by hurting, 
be underftood, the doing mifchief wantonly, 
and without regard to propriety or juftice, 
fuch weaknefs is undoubtedly unworthy of 
the divine perfccSion. But if it be meant, 
that vice does not appear to the Deity to be, 
for its own fake, the objedl of abhorrence 
and averfion, and what, for its own fake, it 
is fit and right (hould be punifhed, the truth 
of this maxim can, by no means, be fo eafily 
admitted. If we confult our natural fenti- 
ments, we are apt to fear, left, before the 
holinefs of God, vice fhould appear to bai 
more worthy of punifhmept than the weak- 
nefs and imperfection of human virtue can 

ever 
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ever feem to be of reward. Man, when 
about to appear before a being of infinite 
perfcdlion, can feel but little confidence in 
his own merit, or in the imperfedt propriety 
of his own condu<5. In the prefcnce of his 
fellow-creatures, he may even jufUy elevate 
himielf, and may often have reaibn to think 
highly of his own charad:er and condudt, 
compared to the ftill greater imperfedion of 
theirs. But the cafe is quite different when 
about to appear before his infinite Creator. 
To fuch a being, he can fcarce imagine, that 
his littlenefs arid weaknefs ihould ever feem 
to be the proper objeA, either of efleem or 
of rewards But he can eafily conceive, how 
the numberlefs violations of duty, of which 
he has been guilty, fhould render him the 
proper objedt of averfion and punifliment ; 
neither can he fee any reafon why the divine 
indignation fhould not be let loofe without 
any reftraint, upon {o vile an infedt, as he i$ 
fenfible that he himfelf muft appear to be. 
If he would ftill hope for happinefs, he is 
confcious that he cannot demand it from the 
' juftice, but that he muft entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, forrow, humi^ 
liation, contrition at the thought of his paft 
condu<5t, are. Upon this account, the fenti- 
ments which become, him, and feem to bg 
the only means which he has left for appeaf- 
ing that wrath which, he knows, he has 
^ juftly provoked. He even diftrufts the effi- 
cacy of all thefe, :and naturally fears, left the 
wifdom of God fliould not, like the weaknefs 

of 
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6( man, be prevaikd upon to fpare the crime, 
by the moft importunate lamentations of the 
eriminaL Some other intefceflion, fome 
ether facrifke, fome other atonement, he 
imagines niuft be made for him, beyond what 
he himfelf is capable of making, before the 
purity of the divine jttftice can be reconciled 
to his manifold offences. The do<5trines of 
revelation coincide, in every refpedt, with 
thofe original anticipations of nature ; and, as 
they teach us how little we can -depend 
upon the impcrfeftion of our own virtue, £o 
fhey fliow us, at the fame time, that the 
moft powerful interceffion has been niade, 
and that the moft dreadful atonement has 
been paid for our manifold tranfgreffions^ and 
iDigutties. 



SECTION 
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SECTION III. 

I 

Of the influence of foftutie upon the fenti* 
ments of mankind, with regard to the 
. merit or demerit of adions. 



INTRODUCTION. 

WHATEVER praife or blaine can be 
due to any aftion, muft belong either^ 
firft, to the intention or aifedlion of the hearty 
from which it proceeds ; or, fecondly, to the 
external aftion or movement of the body, 
which this affeftion gives occafion to ; or laft, 
to all the good or bad corifequences, which 
actually, and in fad:; proceed from it. Thefc 
three different things conftitute the whole na- 
ture and circurriftances of the aftion, and muft 
be the foundation of whatever quality can be* 
long to it. 

That the two laft of • thefe three circum* 
ftances cannot be the foundation of any praife 
or blame, is abundantly evident ; nor has the 
contrary ever been aflerted by any body. 
The. external ad:ion Or movement of the 
body is often the fame in the moft inno- 
cent and in the moft blameable adions. He 
who fhoots a bird, and he who fhoots ft 
man, both of them perform the fame external 
movement : each of them draws the tricker 
of a gun. The confequences which a<flually, 
and in fadt, happen to proceed from any ac- 

M tion. 
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tion, are, if poflible, ftill more indifferent 
either to praife or blame, than even the ex- 
ternal movement of the body. As they de- 
pend, not ujion the agent, but upon fortune, 
they cannot be the proper foundation for any 
fentiment, of which his character and conduft 
are the objedts. 

The only confequences for which he 
can be anfwerable, or by which he can 
deferve either approbation or difapproba- 
tion of any kind, are thofe which were fome 
way or other intended, or thofe which, 
at leaft, fhow fome agreeable or difagreeable 
quality in the intention of thd heart, from 
which he a<3:ed. To the intention or affec- 
tion of the heart, therefore, to the propriety 
or impropriety, to the beneficence or hurtful- 
nefs of tne defign, all praife or blame, all ap- 
probation or difapprobation of any kind, 
which can juflly be beftowed upon any adion, 
mufl ultimately belong. 

When this maxim is thus propofed, in ab- 
ftradl and general terms, there is no body who 
does not agree to it. It's felf-evident juflice 
is acknowledged by dl the world, and there 
is not a diffenting voice among all mankind. 
Every body allows, that, how different fo- 
ever the accidental, the unintended and un- 
forefeen confequences of different actions, yet, 
if the intentions or affedtions from which they 
arofe were, on the one hand, equally proper 
and equally beneficent, or, on the other, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
merit pr demerit of the adions is ftill the fame, 

I and 
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and the agent is equally the fuitable objed: 
either of gratitude or of refentment. 

But how well fbever we ma.y feerii to be 
perfuaded of the truth of this equitable 
maxim, when we confider it after this man- 
ner, in abftra6t, yet when we come to parti- 
cular cafes, the adtual confequences which, 
happen to proceed from any adlion, have a 
very great efFed: upon our fentiments concern* 
ing its merit or demerit, and almoft always 
cither enhance or diminiili our fenfe of both. 
Scarce, in any one inftance, perhaps, will our 
fentiments be found, after examination, to be 
entirely regulated by this rule, which we 
all acknowledge ought entirely to regulate 
them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every 
body £othy which icarce any body is fufEci-- 
ently aware of, and which no body is wil- 
ling to acknowledge, I proceed now to ex- 
plain i and I {hall confider, firft, the cauiq 
which givqs occafion to it, or the mecha^ 
nifhi by which nature produces it ^ fecondly, 
the extent of its influence ; and, laft of all, 
the end which it anfwers, or the purpofe 
which . the Author of nature fcems to have 
intended by it. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the caufes of this influence of fortune. 

TH E caufes of pain and pleafure, what- 
ever they are, or however they operate, 
feem to be the objedts, which, in all animals, 
immediately excite thofe two paffions of gra- 
titude and refentment. They are excited by 
inanimated, aS well as by animated objedts. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
ftpne that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric nian is apt to curfe it. 
The leaft refledlion, indeed, corrects this fen- 
timent, and we foon become fenfible, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper objeft 
of revenge. When the mifchief, however, 
is very great, the obje(ft which caufed it be- 
comes difagreeable to us ever after, and. we 
take pleafure to burn or deftroy it. We fhould 
treat, in this manner, the inftrument which 
had accidentally been the caufe of the death 
of a friend, and we fhould often think our- 
felves guilty of a fort of inhurnanity, if we 
negle<5ted to vent this abfurd fort of vengeance 
upon it. 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort 
of gratitude for thofe inanimated objedts, 
which have been the caufes of great, or fre- 
<juent pleafure to us. The failor, who, as 
foon as he got afliore, fhould mend his fire 
with the plank upon which he had jufl ef- 

caped 
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caped from a fhipwreek, would feem to be 
guilty of an unnatural action. We fliould 
expedt that he would rather preferve it with 
care and afFedtion, as a monument that was,' 
in ibme meafure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a fnufF-box, of a pen-knife, of a flaiF 
which he has long made ufe of, and conceives 
fomething like a real love and aifedion for 
them. If he breaks or lofes them, he is vex- 
ed out of all proportion to the value of the da- 
mage. The houfe which we have long lived 
in, the tree, whofe verdure and fhade we have 
long enjoyed, are both looked upon with a 
fort of re4>e(3: that feems due to fuch benefac- 
tors. The decay of the one, or the ruin of 
the other, affe€ts us with a kind of melancho- 
ly, though we fhould fuftain no lofs by it. 
The Dryads and the Lares of the ancients, a 
fort of genii of trees and houfes, were pro- 
bably firft fuggefted by this fort of affedtion, 
which the authors of thofe fuperftitions felt 
for fuch objedts, and which feemed unreafon- 
able, if there was nothing animated about 
them. . 

But, before any thing can be the proper 
objed: of gratitude or refentment, it muft not 
only be the caufe of pleafure or pain, it muft 
likewife be capable of feeling them. With- 
out this other quality, thofe paffions cannot 
vent themfelves with any fort of fatisfadtion 
upon it. As they are excited by the caufes of 
pleafure and pain, fo their gratificsttion con- 
fifts in retaliating thofe fenfations upon what 
gave occafion to them 5 which it is to no pur- • 
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pofe to attempt upon what has no fenfibility* 
Animals, therefore, are lefs improper objedts 
of gratitude and refentment than inanimated 
objefts. The dog that bites, the ox that 
gores, arc both of them puniflied. If they 
have been the caufes of the death of any per- 
fon, neither the pubHc, nor the relations of 
the flatin, can be fatisfied, unlefs they are put 
to death in their turn : nor is this merely for 
the fecurity of the living, but, in fome mea- 
fure, to revenge the injury of the dead. Thofe 
animals, on the contrary, that have been re- 
markably ferviceable to their mafters, become 
the objedts of a very lively gratitude. We are 
fhocked at the brutality of that officer, men- 
tioned in the Turkifli Spy, who ftabbed 
the horfe that had carried him a-crofs an arm 
of the fea, left that animal fhould afterwards 
diftinguifh fome other perfon by a fimilar ad- 
venture. 

But, though animals are not only the caufes 
of pleafure and pain, but ere alfo capable of 
feeling thofe fenfations, they are ftill far from 
being compleat and perfedt objefts, either of 
•gratitude or refentment; and thofe paffions 
ftiU feel, that there is fomething wanting to 
their entire gratification. What gratitude 
chiefly defires, is not only to make the bene-* 
facSor feel pleafure in his turn, but to make 
him confcious that he meets with this reward 
on account of his paft conduct, to make him 
pleafed with that condudt, and to fatisfy him, 
that the perfon upon whom he beftowed his 
good offices was not unworthy of them. 

What 
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"What moft of all charms us in our benefac- 
tor, is the concord between his fentiments 
and our own, with regard to what interefts us 
£0 nearly as the worth of our own charafter, 
and the efteem that is due to us. We are de- 
lighted to find a perfon who values us as we 
value ourfelves, and diftinguiihes us from the 
reft of mankind, with an attention not unlike 
that with which we diftinguifh ourfelves. To 
maintain in him thefe agreeable and flattering 
fentiments, is one of the chief ends propofed 
by the returns we are difpofed to make to him. 
A generous mind often difdains the interefted 
thought of extorting new favours from its be- 
nefaftor, by what may be called the importu- 
nities of its gratitude. But to preferve and to 
increafe his efteem, is an intereft which the 
greateft mind does not think unworthy of its 
attention. And this is the foundation of what 
I formerly obferved, that when we cannot en- 
ter into the motives of our beneftidtor, when 
his condudl and character appear unworthy 
of our approbation, let his fervices have been 
ever fb great, our gratitude is always fenfibly 
diminiftied. We are lefs flattered by the di- 
ftindtion ; and to preferve the efteem of (o 
Weak, or fo worthlefs a patron, feems to be 
an objed: which does not deferve to be purfued 
for its own fake. 

The objed:, on the contrary, which refent- 
ment is chiefly intent upon, is not fo much to 
make our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to 
make him confcious that he feels it upon ac- 
count of his pafi condudt, to make him re- 
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pent of that condudt, and to make him fen- 

lible, that theperfon whom he injured did not 

deferve to be treated in that manner. What 

chiefly enrages us againft the man who injures 

or infults us, is the httle account which he 

feems to make of us, the unreafonable prefe-^ 

rence which he gives to himfelf above us,- 

and that abfurd felf-love, by which he feems 

to imagine, that other people may be facri- 

ficed at any tioie, to his conveniency or his 

humour. The glaring impropriety of this 

conduft, the grofs infolence and injuftice 

which it feems to involve in it, often fhock 

and ^xafperate us more than all the mifchief 

which we have fuflfered, . To bring him back 

to a more juft fenfe of what is due to other 

people, to make him fcnfible of what he, owes 

us, and of the wrong that he has done to us, 

is frequently the principal end propofed in our 

revenge, which is always imperfedt when it 

cannot accomplilh this. When our enemy 

appears to have done us no injury, when we 

^re fenfible that he adted quite properly, that, 

in his fituation, we IhQuld have done the 

fame thing, and that we deferved from him 

dl the mifchief we met with ; in that cafe, 

if we have the leaft fpark either of candour 

Qx juftice, we can entertain no fort of re^ 

fentment. • 

Before any thing, therefore, can be the 
compleat and proper objed:, either of grati- 
tude or refentment, it muft pofTefs three difFe-» 
rent qualifications. Firft, it muft be the 
cauft of pleafure iq the one cafe, and of pain 

in 
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in the other. Secondly, it muft be capable 
of feeling thofe fenfations. And, thirdly, it 
muft not only have produced thofe fenfetions, 
but it muft have produced them from defign, 
and from a defign that is approved of in the 
one cafe, and difapproved of in the other. It 
is by the firft qualification, that any objed: is 
capable of exciting thofe paflions : it is by the 
fecond, that it is in any relped: capable of 
gratifying them : the third qualification is 
both neceflTary for their compleat fatisfaftion, 
and as it gives a pleafure or pain that is both 
exquifite and peculiar, it is likewife an addi- 
tional exciting caufe of thofe paflions. 

As what gives pleafure or pain, therefore, 
either in one way or another, is the fole ex- 
citing caufe of gratitude and refentment; 
though the intentions of any perfon ftiould be 
ever fo proper and beneficent, on the one 
hand, or ever fb improper and malevolent on 
the other ; yet, if he has failed in pro4ucing 
either the good or the evil which he intend- 
ed, as one of the exciting caufes is wanting in 
both cafes, lefs gratitude feems due to him in 
the one, and lefs refentment in the other. 
And, on the contrary, though in the inten- 
tions of any perfon, there was either no 
laudable degree of benevolence on the one 
hand, or no blameable degree of malice on the 
other ; yet, if his anions fhould produce ei- 
ther great good or great evil, as one of the ex-* 
citing caufes takes place upon both thefe occa- 
fions, fbme gratitude is apt to arife towards 
hini in the pne, and fome refentment in the 

other. 
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other. A fliadow of merit feems to fall upon 
him in the firft, a fhadow of demerit in the 
fecond. And, as the confequences of ad:ions 
are altogether under the empire of fortune, 
hence arifes her influence upon the fenti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to merit and 
demerit. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the extent of this influence of fortune. 

TH E efFedt of this influence of fortune 
is, firfl:, to diminifh our fenfe of the 
merit or demerit of thofe aftions which arofe 
from the moft laudable or blameable inten- 
tions, when they fail of producing their I 
propofed eflFedts : and, fecondly, to increafe 
our fenfe of the merit or demerit of aftions, . 
beyond what is due to the motives or affeftions 
from which they proceed, when they acci- 
dentally give occafion either to extraordinary 
pleafure or pain. 

I. Firfl, I fay, though tlie intentions of 
any perfon fhould be ever fo proper and bene- 
ficent, on the one hand, or ever fo improper 
and malevolent, on the other, yet, if they 
fail in producing their cflfcifts, his merit feems 
imperfedt in the one cafe, and his demerit in- 
complcat in the other. Nor is this irregula- 
rity of fentiment felt only by thofe who are 
immediately aflfedted by the confequences of 
any adlion. It is felt, in fome meafure, even 

by 
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by the impartial fpeftator. The man who 
folicits an office for another, without obtiin-^ 
ing it, is regarded as his friend, and feems to 
deferve his love and affedtion. But the man 
who not only follicits, but procures it, is 
more peculiarly confidered as his patron and 
benefacftor, and is intitled to his refped: and 
gratitude. The perfon obliged, we are apt to 
think, may, with fome juftice, imagine him- 
felf on a level with the firft : but we cannot 
enter into his fentiments, if he does not feel 
himfelf inferior to the fecond. Xt is common 
indeed to fay, that we are equally obliged to 
the man who has endeavoured to ferve us, 
as to him who adlually did fo. It is the 
fpeech which we conftantly make upon every 
unfuccefsful attempt of this kind ; but which, 
like all other fine fpeeches, muft be under- 
ftood with a grain of allowance. The fenti- 
ments which a man of generofity entertains 
for the friend who fails, may often indeed be 
nearly the fame with thofe which he conceives 
for him who fucceeds : and the more generous 
he is, the more nearly will thofe fentiments 
•approach to an exadl level. With the truly 
generous, to be beloved, to be efteemed by 
thofe whom they themfelves think worthy of 
efteem, gives more plcafure, and thereby ex- 
cites more gratitude, than all the advantages 
which they can ever exped: from thofe fenti- 
ments. When they lofe thofe advantages 
therefore, they feem to lofe but a trifle, which 
is fcarce worth regarding. .They ftill how- 
ever lofe fometbing. Their pleafure there- 
fore. 
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fore, and confequently their gratitude, is not 
perfectly compleat: and accordingly if, be- 
tween the friend who fails and the friend who 
fucceeds, all other circumftances are equal, 
there will, even in the nobleft and the beft 
mind, be fome little difference of affed:ion in 
favour of him who fucceeds. Nay, fo unjuft 
are mankind in this reipedt, that though the 
intended benefit (hould be procured, yet if it 
is not procured by the means of a particular 
fcenefadtor, they are apt to think that lefs 
gratitlide is du^ to the man, who with the 
beft intentions in the world could do no more 
than help it a little forward. As their grati- 
tude is in this cafe divided among the different 
f^perfons who contributed to their pleafure, a 
fmaller fhare of it feems due to any one. Such 
a perfon, we hear men commonly fay, intend- 
ed no doubt to ferve us ; and we really believe 
exerted himfelf to the utmoft of his abilities 
for that purpofe. We are not, however, 
obliged to him for this benefit ; fince had it 
not been for the concurrence of others, all 
that he could have done would never have 
brought it about. This confideration, they 
imagine, fhould,-even in the eyes of the imr- 
partial fpedtator, diminifh the debt which they 
owe to him. The perfon himfelf who has uffi- 
fuccefsfuUy endeavoured to confer a benefit, 
has by no means the fame dependency upon 
the gratitude of the man whom he meant to 
oblige, nor the fame fenfe of his own merit 
towards him, which he would have had in the 
cafe of fuccefs. 

Even 
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Even the merit of talents and abilities which 
fbme accident has hindered from producing 
their efFefts, feems in fbme meafure imperfeft, 
even to thofe who arc fully convince4 of their 
capacity to produce them. The gerieral who 
has been hindered by the envy of minifters 
from gaining fome great advantage over the 
enemies of his country, regrets the lofs of the 
opportunity for ever after. Nor is it only 
upon account of the public that he regret* it* 
He laments that he was hindered from per- 
forming an adtion which would have added a 
new luftre to his character in his own eyes, as 
well as in thofe of every other perfbn. It fa- 
tisfies neither himfelf nor others to refled: that 
the plan or defign was all that depended ofi 
him, thai no greater capacity was required to 
execute it than what was necelTary to concert 
it : that he was allowed to be every way ca- 
pable of executing it, and that had he teen, 
permitted to go on, fuccefs was infallible. He 
ftill did not execute it ; and though he might 
deferve all the approbation which is due to a 
magnanimous and great defign, he ftill wanted 
the a<3:ual merit of having performed a great 
adlion. To take the management of any af- 
fair of public concern from the man who has 
almoft brought it to a conclufion, is regarded 
as the moft invidious injuftice. As he had 
done fo much, he fliould, we think, have 
been allowed to acquire the compleat merit of 
putting an end to it. It was objedled to Pom- 
pey, that he came in upon the victories of 
LucuUus, and gathered thofe laurels which 

were 
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were due to the fortune and valour of another* 
The glory of Lucullus, it feems, was lefs com- 
pleat even in the opinion of his own friends, 
when he was not permitted to finifh 
that conqueft which his conduit and courage 
had put in the power of almoft any man to 
finifh. It mortifies an architedl when his 
plans are either not executed at all, or when 
they are fo far altered as to fpoil the effed: of 
the building. The plan, however, is all that 
depends upon the architeft. The whole of 
his genius is, to good Judges, as cpmpleatly j 
difcovered in that as in the adual execution. 1 
But a plan does not, even to the riioft intelli- 
gent, give the fame pleafure as a noble and 
magnificent building. They may difcover as 
much both of tafte and genius in the one as 
in the other. But their eflfedts are ftill vaftly 
different, and the amufement derived from 
the firft, never approaches to the wonder and 
admiration which are fbmetimes excited 
by the fecond. We may believe of many 
men, that their talents are fuperior to thofe of 
Caefar and Alexander; and that in the fame 
fituations they would perform ftill greater ac- 
tions. In the mean time, however, we do 
not behold them with that aftonifhment iand 
admiration with which thofe two heroes have 
been regarded in all ages and nations. The 
calm judgments of the mind may approve of 
them more, but they want the fplendor of 
great adtions to dazzle and tranfport it. The 
luperiority of virtues and talents have not, , 
even upon thofe who acknowledge that fupe- 

riority. 
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riority, the fame efFedt with the fuperiority of 
atchievements. 

As the merit of an unfuccefsful attempt to 
do good feems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful 
mankind, to be diminifhed by the mifcar- 
riage, fo does likewife the demerit of an un- 
fuccefsful attempt to do evil. The defigii 
to commit a crime, how clearly fbever it may 
be proved, is fcarce ever puniflied with the 
fame feverity as the actual commiflion of it. 
The cafe of treafon is perhaps the only excep- 
tion. That crime immediately afFefting the 
being of the government itfelf, the govern- 
ment is naturally more jealous of it than of 
any other. In the punishment of treafon, the 
fovereign refents the injuries which are im- 
mediately done to hiqifelf : in the punifli- 
ment of other crimes, he refents thofe which 
are done to other men. It is his own refent- 
ment which he indulges in the one cafe : it 
it that of his fubjedts which by fympathy he 
enters into in the other. In the nrft cafe, 
thereforfe, as he judges in his own caufe, he 
is very apt to be more violent and fangui- 
nary in his punifhments than the impartial 
fped:ator can approve of. His refentment too 
rifes here upon fmaller occafions, and does 
not always, as in other cafes, wait for the 
perpetration of the crime, or even for the at- 
tempt to commit it. A treafonable concert, 
though nothing has been done, or even at- 
tempted in confequence of it, nay, a trea- 
fonable converfation, is in many countries 
puniihed in the fame manner as the aftual 

commif. 
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commiflion of treafon. With regard to all 
other crimes, the mere defign, upon which 
no attempt has followed, is feldom punifhed 
at all, and is never punifhed feverely. A cri- 
minal defign, and a criminal action, it may 
be faid indeed, do not neceflarily fuppofe the 
fame degree of depravity, and ought not there- 
fore to be fubjedted to the fame punifhment* 
We are capable, it may be faid, of refolving, 
and even of taking meafures to execute, many 
things which, when it comes to the point, we 
feel ourfelves altogether incapable of execut- 
ing. But this reafon can have no place when 
the defign has been carried the length of the 
lafi: attempt. The man however, who fires 
a piftol at his enemy, but mifl!es him, is pu- 
nifhed with death by the laws of fcarce any 
country. By the old law of Scotland, tho' 
he fhould wound him, yet, unlefs death en- 
fues within a certain time, the afTaffine is not 
liable to the lafl punifhment. The refent- 
ment of mankind,- however, runs fo high 
againfl this crime, their terror for the man 
who fhows himfelf capable of conimitting it 
is fo great, that the mere attempt to commit 
it ought in all countries to be capital. The 
attempt to commit fmaller crimes is almofl 
always punifhed very lightly, and fometimes 
is not punifhed at all. The thief, whofe hand 
has been caught in his neighbour's pocket 
before he had taken any thing out of it, is 
punifhed with ignominy only. If he had 
got time to take away an handkerchief, he 
would have been put to death. The houfe- 

breaker. 
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breaker, who has been found fetting a lad- 
der to his neighbour's window, but had riof 
got into it, is not expbfed to the capital jiu- 
hifhment. The attempt to ravifli is not pu- 
hiihed aS a rape. The attenipt to feduce a 
tnarried woman is hot piinifhed at all, though 
fedudtiori is piinifhed ieverely. Our refent- 
hient againft th6 perfoii who only attempted 
to do a ihifchief is feldom (o Arong as to bear 
iis out in infiiifting the fame punimment upon 
him which we fliould have thought due if he 
had anally dohe it. In the one cafe> the 
joy of our deliverance alleviates our fchfe of 
the atrocity of his cdhdu<9: ; in the othftr> 
the grief for our niisfortuiie increafes it^ Hi? 
teal demerit, however, is undoubtedly the 
fame iii Both cafes, fiiice his intentions were 
equally cHmirial ; and there is in this relpe<S> 
therefor^, kn irregularity in the fentiments, 
of all men, and a conieqiierit relaxation of 
difcipline in the laws of, I bdieve, all nations^ 
.of the moft civilized, as well as of the molt: 
barbarous. The humanity of a civilized people 
diipofes them either to difpenfe with, or tof 
mitigate pUnifhriients wherever their natural 
indignatidn \% not goaded on by the confe- 
qucnces of the crime. Barbarians, on the 
other hand, when no adtiial cdnfeqiiehce ha$ 
happened frdm any aftion, are not apt to be 
Very delicate or inquifiiive about the motives* 
The. peribn hioifelf who either from paP 
(ion, or froni the influence of bad company^ 
lias rcfolvcd, and perhaps taken mcafurcs to 
perpetrate fome crime, but who has fortu- 
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nately been prevented by an apciclent which 
put il out of his power, is fure, if he has any 
femains of confcience, to regard f^Js evenj 
all his life after as a great and fignal delive- 
rance. He can jieyer think of it yt^ifhout re- 
turning thanks to Heaven for having beei^ 
thus gracioufly pleafed to fave hipi from the 
;uilt in which he was juft ready to plunge 
limfelf, and to hinder him from rendering 
all the reft of his life a fcene of hprfqr, re-r 
inoffe, and repentance. But though his hand$ 
are innocent, he is confcious that hijs heart 
is equally guilty as if he had adtually executed 
w)iat he was fo fully refplved upon. Itgive$ 
great eafe to his confcience, ho\yever, to con- 
fider that the crime was not executed, ^hoiigh 
Ke knovv'^s that the failure arofe from no virtue 
in him. He ftilf confiders himfelf as lefs de- 
ferving of puniflimeiit and refentment ; and 
.this good fprtune either diminishes, or takes 
away altogether, all fenfe of guilt. To re- 
member how much he was refolved upon it, 
has no other effedl than to makf him regard 
his efcape as the greater and more rr^iraculous : 
for he IHII fancies that he has e|ca.p9d, and he 
looks back upon the danger to 'W'Jiich his 
peace of mind was expofcd, with that terror^ 
with which one who is in fafety i;pay ibme- 
times remember the hazard he \vas in of fal- 
ling over a precipice, and ihudder with horrop 
>t the thought. 

2." The fecond effect of this influexKe of 
fortune, is to increafe our fenfe of the merit 
or demerit of aftions beyond wha,t is due to 

8 the 



the motives or afFeftion from which they prd- 
cecd, when they happen to give occafion to 
extraordinary pleafure or pain. The agree- 
able or difagreeable efFefts of the aftion often 
throw a fhadow of mef it or demerit upon th6 
agent, though in his intention there was no-» 
. thing that dcferved either praife or blame, of 
at leaft that deferved them in the degree iri 
which we are apt to beftow them. Thus, 
even the meflenger of bad news is difagreeablc 
to us, and, on the contrary, We feel a fort of 
gratitude for the man who brings us good 
tidings. For a moment Mrc look upon them 
both as the authoris, the one of our good, the 
other of our bad fortune, and regard them irt 
fome meafufe as if they had feally brought 
about the events which they only give an ac-* 
count of. The firft author of our joy i? na-» 
turally the objcft of a tranfitory gratitude : w^ 
embrace him with warmth and affedlion, and 
ihould be glad, during the inftarit of otir pro-*- 
Ipcrity, to reward him as for fome fignal fer- 
tice. By the cuftom of all courts, the 
officer, who brings the news of a viftory, is 
intitlcd to confiderable preferments; and the 
general dways chufes one of his principal fa-* 
Vourites to go upon fb agreeable an ^errand. 
The firft author of our forrOw is, on the con- 
trary, juft as naturally the objedt of a tranfi* 
tory refentment. We can fcarce avoid look- 
ing upon him with chagrine and uiieafinefsl 
and tnc rude and brutal are apt to vent upon 
him that fpleen which his intelUgence give* 
occafion to. Tfgranes, King of Arnleniay 
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ftruck off the head of the man who brought 
him the firft account of the approach of a 
formidable enemy. To punifh in this manner 
the author of bad tidings^ feems barbarous 
and inhuman : yet, to reward the meffenger 
of good news, is not difagreeable to us ; we 
think it fuitable to the bounty of kings. But 
why do we make this difference, fince, if 
there is no fault in the one, neither is there 
any merit in the other ? It is becaufe any fort 
of reafon feems fufficient to authorife the exer- 
tion of the fbcial and benevolent affedtions; 
but it requires the moft folid and fubflantial 
to make us enter into that of the unfocial and 
malevolent. 

But thcHigh in general we are averfe to en- 
ter into the unfocial and malevolent alFefti- 
ons, though we hy it down for a rale that we 
ought never to approve of their gratiiication 
unlefs fo far as the malicious and unjuft in- 
tention of the perfon, againft whom th^, 
are diredtcd, renders him theii* proper ohj^^i, 
yet, upon fome occafions, we relax of ifeis 
feverity. When the negligence of one man 
has occafioned fome unintended damage to 
another, we generally enter fo far into the re- 
ientment of the fufferer, as to approve of his 
inflidting a punifhment upon the offender 
much beyond what the offence will have ap- 
peared to delerve, had no fuch unlucky con- 
fequence followed from it. 

There is a degree of negligence, which would 
appear to deferve fome chaftifement though it 
fhould occafion no damage to any body. Thus, 

if 
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if a perfbn fhould throw a lafgCv, ftone over 
a wall into a public ftrect without giving 
warning to thofe who might be pafling by, 
and without regarding where it was likely to 
fall, he would undoubtedly deferve fbme chaf- 
tifement. A very accurate police would pu- 
nifli io abfurd an aftion, even though it had 
done no mifchief. The. perfon who has been 
guilty of it, fliows an infolent contempt of 
8ie happinefs and fafety of others. There is 
real injuftice in his condud:. He wantonly 
expofes his neighbour to what no man in his 
fenfes would chufe to expofe himfelf, and 
evidently wants that fenfe of what is due to 
his fellow-creatures which is the bafis of juf- 
lice and of fociety. Grofs negligence there- 
fore is, in the law, faid to be almoft equal 
to malicious defign *. When aliy. unlucky 
confequences happen from fuch careleflhefs, 
the perfon who has been guilty of it is often 
puniihed as if he had really intended thoie 
confequences ; and his conduft, which was 
only thoughtlefs and infolent, and what de- 
fcrved fome chaftifement, is confidered as 
atrocious, and as liable to the fevereft punifh- 
ment. Thus if, by the imprudent ad:ion 
above-mentioned, he fliould accidentally kill 
a man, he is, by the laws of many countries, 
particularly by the old law of Scotland, liable 
to the laft punifhment. And though this is 
no doubt exceffively fevere, it is not altoge- 
ther inconliftent with our natural fentiments. 

* Lata culpa prope dolum eft. 
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Our juft indignation againft the folly and in-- 
humanity of his condufl: is exasperated by our 
fympathy with the unfortunate fufferer. No- 
thing however would appear more (hocking 
to our natural fenfe of equity, than to .bring 
a man to the fcaiFold merely for having thrown 
a ftone carelefly into the ftreet without hurt- 
ing any body. The folly and inhumanity of 
his condu.d, however, would in this cafe be 
the fame ; but ftjU our fentiments would be 
very diffejejEit, The confideration of this dif- 
ference may fatisfy us how much the indig- 
nation, even of the fpedtator, is apt to be 
animatect by the aiStual confequences of the, 
action. In cafes of this kind there will, if 
I am not miftaken, be found a great degree, 
of feverity in the laws of almofl all nations ; 
a3 I have already obferved that in thofe of aa 
pppofite kind there- was ^ very general relaxa-r 
tion of difcipline. 

There is another degree of negligence which," 
does not involve in it any fort of injufUce. 
The perfcn who is guilty of it treats his. 
neighbour as he treats himfelf, means no harm 
to any body,, and is far .from- entertaining any 
infolent contempt for the fafety and happi- 
nefs of others. He is not, however, fo care- 
ful and: circumfpedt in his conduct as he ought 
to be, and defefves upon this account fome 
degree pf blagie and cenfure, but no fort of 
^unifhment. Yet if by a negligence * of thjs 
\ dnd he fbpuld occafion fome damage to ap- 

* $^ulpa . Ipyis, 
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other perfon; he is by the laws of, I believe^ 
all countries, obliged to compenfate it. ^nd 
though this is no doiibt: a. real puhilhment, 
a'nd what no niortai would have thought of 
infli6ting upon hitn, had it not been for the 
unlucky accident which his cohdud:' g-ave oc- 
c?aiibn to; yet this decifion of the law is ap- 
proved of by the natural ientiments of all 
mankind. Nothing, w-e think, can be more 
juft than that one man fhouTd* not fuffer by the 
carelelTriefs of another ; and that the damage* 
occafioiied by blameable negligence ihouTd be 
liiade Up by the peribn who was guilty of it. 
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There is another fpecies of negligence 
whi'ch corliyls rhereiy in a vvarit of the moft 
anxious tiniiclity and\ ci'rcumipeAibn, with 
regard' to all tnepbffible cohfequences of our 
a'&ions^. The waiil of this painful attention, 
when no' bad con fequeiices follow from it, is 
fb far ffoni being, regarded as blameable, that 
the contrary quality is rather corifidered, as 
fiich. That tiniid circiimipeiiibn which is 
afraid of evei-y thing, is never regarded as a 
virtue, but as a quality which more thin any 
ether incapacitates for adlion ahd'bufihefs. Yet* 
when, froiii a v^ant'bC the exceffive care, a 
perfoft happens to occaficn fome damkge to 
ahdtlierVh^ is often by the law obliged to com- 
penfate it. Thusi by the Aquilian law, , the^ 
mah, Wlib not being able to manage ^'horfe' 
that had "accidentally taken fright, fliould Ijap-. 
pen to ride down his neighbour's flave, is' 

* Culpa Jeviflima. 
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obliged to compenfate the damage. When an 
accident of this kind happens, we are apt to 
think that he ought not to hav? rode fuch a 
horfe, and to regard his attempting it as an 
unpardonable levity ; though without this 
accident we fhould not only have made no 
fuch reflection, but fhpuld have reg?irded his 
rpfufing it as the eflfedt of tiniid >yeaknefs, 
and of an anxiety about merely poffible eyents^ 
which it is to no purpofe to be avvare of. The 
perfbn himfelf, who by an accident even of 
this kind has involuntarily hurt another, feems 
to have fome fenfe of his ow^n ill defert, with 
regard to him. He naturally runs up to the fuf- 
ferer to exprefs his concern for what has hapr 

Eened, and to make every acknowledgment in 
is power. If he has any fenfibility, \\t necef- 
farily defires to compenfate the damage, and tq ' 
do every thing he can to appeafe that animal re- 
fentment, which he is fenfible will be apttoarife 
in the breaft of the fufferer. To make no apo- 
logy, to ofl?er no atonement, is regarded as the 
higheft brutality. Yet why fhould he make an 
apology more than any other perfpn ? Why 
fhould he, fince he was equally innocent with 
any other by-ftander, be thus fingled outfroni 
among all mankind, to make up for the bad. 
fbrtuhe of another? This talk would furely 
^ever be impofed upon him, did not even the 
impartial Ipedator feel fome indulgence for 
what may be regarded as the unjuft refcnt- 
ment of that other. 

X CHAP, 
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CHAP, III, 

Of the final cflufe of this irregularity offen^ 

fmenti. 

SU C H is the efiedt of the good or bad 
confequence of adtions upon the fenti- 
ments both of the perfon who performs them» 
and of others 5 and thus, fortune, which go- 
verns the world, has fome influence where we 
ijiould beHeaft willing to allow her any, and 
4ire<fts in fome meafure the fentiments of man- 
kind, with regard to the character and con- 
duit both of thenafelves and others. That the 
world judges by the event, and not by the 
4efign, has been in all ages the complaint, 
and is the great difcouragement of virtue. 
Every body agrees to the general maxim, that 
as the event does not depend on the agent, 
it ought to have no influence upon our fen- 
timents, with regard tp the merit or propriety 
of his conduct. But when we come to par- 
ticulars, we find that our fentiments are fcarce 
in any one inftance exadtly comformable to 
what this equitable maxim would direct. 
The happy or .unprofperous event of any ac- 
tion, is not only apt to give us a good or bad 
opinion of the prudence with which it was 
conduced, but almoft always too animates 
Qur gratitude or refentment, our fcnfe of the 
merit or deqjierit of the defign. 

Nature^ 
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Nature, however, when fhe implanted the 
feeds of this irregularity in the human breaft, 
feems, as upon all other occafions, to have 
intended the happinefs and perfection of the 
ipecies. If the hurtfulnefs of the defigh, if 
the malevolence of the affe<Slion, were alone 
the caufes which excited our refentment, we 
ihoiild feel ail the furies of t?hat paffion againft 
any perfon in whofe breaft we fil!^e6ted or 
bdicved fuch defignsr or afifedSions* ^ix6 Hiar- 
toured, though they had nievef broke out 
into any aftion. Sentiments, thotighlfe, in-' 
tientions, would become the objefts of puniifh- 
racnt i and if the indignation of ihankind 
run as high againft theni as againft- aftions y 
if the bafenefs of the thought which had given 
birth to no adlion, feetriied'iil the tyti of the 
world as much to call aloud for vehg'earice as- 
the bafenefs of the aftion, evef)^ court of ju- 
dicature would become a real- itlquifition. 
There would be no f^fety for the moft inno- 
cent and» circumfpeft condiiA. Bati wifhes,* 
bad' views, bad defigns,- might ftlW be fuf- 
pedred^; and while thfefe- excited' tKt famfe- 
indignation with bad* d6ndu<5t, vs^bite bad ih- 
tentibhs v^rere as much'- rtferi ted aS^ bad^aCtions,'^ 
they would' equally expole the' ^rfbii to pu^ 
nifhment' and refentment, A'fticJns theifeford 
M^hich either pitfdlice a<aual evil, or atteifipt- 
to produce it> and thefieby put' us in the im^ 
m^iate fear of it, are by the Aiithof of na*- 
tttrtJ rendered the only proper and approved^ 
objedls of human' punaftlmerit and refentment, 
Scantfttkiits, defigns, affeftions, though it is 
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from thefe that according to cool reafon hu*^ 
man adions derive their whole merit or de-* 
merit, are placed by the great Judge of hearts 
beyond the limits of every human juriiHidlion^ 
and are referyed for the cognizance of his own 
unerring tribunal. That neceflary rule of 
^uftice, therefore, that men in this life arc 
liable to punifhment for their actions only, 
aot for their defigns and intentions, is fbund-i- 
cd upon this falutary and ufeful irregularity 
in human fentiments concerning merit or de-r 
merit, which at firft fight appears fo abfurd 
and unaccountable. But every part of naturcj^ 
when attentively furveyed, equally demon-- 
fiirates the providential care of its author, and 
we may admire the wifdom and goodnefs of 
God even in th^ w^aknefs and folly of men. 

Nor is that irregularity of fentiments alto-p 
gether without its utility, by which the mc^ 
rit of ans^ unfuccefsful attempt to ferve, and. 
much more that of meer good inclinations 
and kind wiAes, appears to be imperfed:. 
Man was made for a<3:ion, and to promote^ 
by the exertion of his faculties fuch changes* 
in the external circumftances both of himfelf 
and others, as may feem moft favourable to 
iht happii)efs of all. He muft not be fatif- 
fied with indolent benevolence, nor fancy^. 
himfelf the friend of mankind, becaufe in his- 
heart he wifhes well to the proiperity of th^ 
world. ' That he may call forth the whole, 
vigour of his foul, and ftrain every nerve,, in. 
order to produce thpfe ends which it is- the 
gurpofe, of his being to advance, nature his. 
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taught him, that neither himfelf nor man- 
kind can be fully fatisfied with his condud:, 
nor beftow upon it the full mealiire of ap- 
plaufe, unlefs he has aftually produced them. 
JFIc is made to know, that the praife of good 
intentions, without the merit of good offices, 
will be but of little avail to excite either the 
loudcft acclamations of the world, or even 
the highcft degree of felf-applaufe. The 
man who has performed no nngle adion of 
importance, but whofe wh ole con verfation 
^tuUs^^ and deportment exprcfs the fiuftne^ the no- 
bleft, and moft generous fentimehts, can be 
intitled to demand no very high reward, even 
fnuX^^i^though his gitilit^ ihould be owing to nothing 
^ but the want of an opportunity to fervc. We 
can ftill refufe it him without blame. We 
Can ftill afk him. What have you done ? What 
aftual fervice can you produce, to intitle you 
to fo great a recompence? We efteem you, 
and love you ; but we owe you nothing. To 
reward indeed that latent virtile which has 
been ufelefs- only for want of an opportunity 
to ferve, to beftow upon it thofe honours and 
preferments, which, though in fome meafurc 
it may be faid to deferve them, it could not 
with propriety have infifted upon, is the ef- 
fe<9: of the moft divine benevolence. To pu- 
nifli, on the contrary, for the affediions of 
the heart only, where no crime has been 
committed, is the moft infolent ancl barbarous 
tyranny. The benevolent affeftions feem to 
deferve moft praile, when they do not wait 
till it becomes almoft a crime for them not to 
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exert themfelves. The malevolent, on the 
contrary, can fcarce be too tardy, too flow or 
deliberate. 

It is even of ufe that the evil which is done 
without defign fhould be regarded as a misfoi> 
tiine to the doer as well as to the fuiFerer.. 
Man is thereby taught to reverence the happl- 
nefe of his brethren, to tremble left he ihould» 
even tmknowingly, do any thing that can hurt 
them, and to dread that animal refentment 
which he feels is ready to burft out ^gainft 
him, if he fliould without defign be-the un- 
happy inftrument of their calamity .« 

Notwithftanding, however, all^ thefc fcem- 
ing irregularities of fentiment, if man fhentlif 
unfortunately either give occafion to ihofe 
evils which he did not intend, or fail irt pro- 
ducing that good which he intended, nature 
. has not left his innocence altogether without 
confolation, nor his virtue altogether without 
reward. He then calls to his afliftance that 
juft and equitable maxim, 'that thofe events 
which did not depend upon our condud ought 
not to diminifh the efteem that is due to us. 
He fummons up his whole magnanimity and 
firmnefs of foul, and ftrives to regard himfelf, 
not in the light in which he at prefent ap- 
pears, but in that in which he ought to ap- 
pear, in which he would have appeared had 
his generous defigns been crowned with fuc- 
cefs, and in which he would ftill appear, not- 
withftanding their mifcarriage, if the fenti- 
nients of mankind were either altogether can- 
did and equitable, or even perfedUy confiftent 

with 
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with themfelves. The more candid and hu- 
mane, part of mankind intirely go along with 
the efforts which he thus makes to fupport 
himfelf in his own opinion. They exert 
their whole generofity and greatnefs of mind, 
to correft in themfelves this irregularity of 
human nature, and endeavour to regard his 
unfortunate ihagnanimity in the fame light in 
which, had it been fuccefsful, they would, 
without any fuch generous exertion, nave na- 
turally been difpoied to condder it. 
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PART IIL 

Of the foundation of our judgnients 
cpnceming our own fentiments and 
condud, and of the fenfe of duty. - 

Confuting of one Section. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the conjcioufuefs cf merited praife or blame. 

IN the two foregoing parts of this difcourfe, I 
Jiave chipfly canfidercd the origin and 
foundation of our judgments concerning th« 
fentiments and conduct of others. I come 
no\y \Q confider the origin of thofe concerning 
our own. 

The defire of the approbation and efteenx ^ 
thofe we Uve with, which is ®f fuch impor- 
tfance to our happinefs, cannot be fully and in- 
tirely contented but by rendering ourfelves 
the juft and proper objects of thofe fenti- 
ments, and by adjufting our own chara(^er 
and condu(3: according to thofe meafures and 
rules by which efteem and approbation are na- 
turally beftowed. It is not fufficient, that 
from ignorance or miftake, efteem and ap- 
probation ihould fome way or other be be- 
ftowed upon us. If we are confcious that we 

do 
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do not deferve to be fo favourably thought 
of, and that, if the truth was known, we 
ihould be regarded with very oppofite fenti-- 
tnents, our fatisfadlion is far from being com- 
plete. The man who applauds us either fo^ 
Kftions which we did not perform, or for mo- 
tives which had no fort of iilfltoence upon our 
condud!, applauds not us, but another peribn. 
We can derive no fort of fatisfa£tion from his 
praifes. To ua they ihould be more mortify- 
ing than any cenfure, and ihould perpetually 
call to our minds, the moil humbling of all 
reflexions, the, reflexion upoil what we ought 
to be, but what we are not, A woman who 
paints to concetti her uglinefs, could derive, 
one ihould imagine, but little vanity from the 
compliments that are paid to her beauty* 
Thefe, we ihould expeft, ought rathct to put 
her in mind of the fentiments which her real 
complexion would excite, and mortify her the 
more by the contrail. To be pleafed with 
fuch groundlefs applaufe is a proof of the moil 
fuperficial levity and weaknefs. ' It is what is 
properly called vanity, and is the foundatioA 
of. the moil ridiculous and contemptible vices*, 
the vices of aiFedlation artd common lying ; 
follies which, if experience did not t€ach ui 
how common they are, orte ihould imagine 
the leail fpark of common fenie would fave us 
from. The fooliih lyar, who endeavours to 
excite the admiration of the company by the 
relation of adventures which never had any 
exigence, the important coxcomb who givds 
himfelf airs of rank and diilin<ftion which he 

weii 
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well knows he ha^ no juft preterifions to, are 
botH of them, nd doubt, pleafed with the ap** 
plaufe which they fancy they meet with. But 
their vanity arifes frdm fo grofs an illufidn of 
the Imagination, that it is difficiilt to conceive 
how any ratibhd creature fhould be impofed 
fapoii b5y it* When they place tnem-^ 
fclv€* in the fittiaticfh of thofe whom they fari^^ 
fcy they have deceived, they are ftruck with 
thehi^feft admiration for their own perfons; 
Yhey look upon thcmfelvesf, not in that light 
in which, they know, they ought to appeat 
to their companions, but In that Jn which 
they believe their cdmpanions aftiially look 
UpOti them. Their fiiperficial Weaknefs and 
trivial folly hiridcf them frdm ever turning 
their ejres inwatds, or from feeing themfelves 
In that defpicable point of view in which their 
t>wn consciences ihould tell them that they 
%ould appear to every body, if the real tmth 
Ihould ever come to be known. • 

As igndrarit and groundlefs praife.cari giv0 
I10 ibiid joy, ho fatisfaftion that will bear any 
fcribus examination, fb, on the contrary, it 
*ften g^ves real cdmfort to refledt, that though 
'fao praife fhould aSually be beftowed upon us^ 
our conduct, however, has been fuch as tt; 
"defervc it, and has been in every relpedl fiiif- 
aWe to diofe, meafures and rules by which 
pfaife mi approbation are natuialiy and con?*- 
"mbiily beftowed. We are pleafed not oniy 
•iWth ptaife, but with hating done what i$ 
' praife-worthy. We arc pleafed to think <hat 
'l;rehave rendered ourfelves the natural objet!9b 
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of approbation, though no approbation fhould 
liver aftually be beftowed upon us : and we 
arc mortified to refleft that we have juftly in- 
curred the blame of thofe w;e live with, tho' 
jthat fentimcnt fhould never actually be exert- 
ed againft us. The man who is confcious to 
hinifelf that he has exadly obferved thofe 
mcafurcs of condudt which experience informs 
jiim are generally agreeable, refleds with fa- 
tisfaSion on the propriety of his own beha- 
viour i when he views it in the light in which 
the impartial Ipedator would view it, he tho- 
jt)ughly enters into all the motives which in- 
fiueiiced it ; he looks back upon every part of 
it. with pleafure and approbation, and though 
jx^ankind fhould never be acquainted with 
what he has done, he regards himfelf not fo 
4nuch according to the light in which they 
adiially regard, him, as according to that, in 
which they would regard him if they were bet- 
ter informed. He anticipates the applaufe 
and admiration which in this cafe would be 
-bellowed upon him, and he applauds and ad- 
jnires himfelf by fympathy with fentiments 
which do not indeed adually take place, but 
which the ignorance of the public alone hin- 
, diers from taking place, which he knows arc 
. th^ natural and ordinary efFedls of fuch con- 
. .4ud:, which his imagination ftrongly coa- 
..nedls with it, and which he has acquirpd.^ 
, habit of conceiving as fomething that na- 
turally and in propriety ought to flow from it^ 
. Men have often voluntarily^ tlirown away life 
. to acquire after death a renown which they 
V could 
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cbuld no longer enjoy. Their iniaglnktion, 
iii the mean time, anticipated that fame 
which was thereafter to be beftowed upon 
them.- Thofe applaufes which they were 
n^ver to hear rung in their ears. The thought^ 
of that admiration, whofe cfFeds they were 
never td feel, played about their hearts, ba- 
hiihed from their breafts the ftrongeft of all 
fiatutal fears, and tranfported them to per- 
form aftions which feem almoft beyond the 
teach df hutiian nattire. But in poirit df rea- 
lity there is futely no great difference betweert 
that approbation Which is hot to be beftowed 
till we can no longer enjoy it, and that which 
indeed is never to be beftowed, but which 
would be beftowed if the world was ever ntadd 
to underftand properly the real cifcumftancea 
of oUf behaviour. If the one often produces 
fuch violent ejffefts, we cannot wonder that the 
other fliould always be highly regarded* 

Oh the contrary, the man who has bfoke 
thto* all thofe meafures of condudt, which cart 
alone rehder him agreeable to mankind, tho^ 
he ftiould hive the moft perfeft aflurance thai 
what he had done was for ever to be concealed 
from cvcty human eye, it is all to hO phrpofe^ 
When he looks back Upon it, and views it ift 
the light in which the impartial ipe<ftatdr 
would view it, he finds that he can enter into 
hone b( the motives which influenced it- He 
is abaflled and confounded at the thoughts of 
It, and necejQfarily feels a very high degree of* 
that Ihame which he would beexpofea to, if 
his actions ihould ever come to be generally^ 

Da known* 
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lyiown. His imagination, in this cafe toa, 
anticipates the contempt and derifion from 
vrhich nothing faves him tut the ignorance of 
tiiofe he lives with. He ftill feels that he is 
t|ie natural obje<3: of thefe fentiments, and 
ijijl trembles at the thought of what he would 
fufFer if they were ever actually exerted againfl 
iim. But if what he had been guilty of was 
not merely one of thofe improprieties which 
are the objefts of fimple disapprobation, but 
one of thofe . enormous crimes which excite 
deteftation and rcfentment> he could neveir 
think of it; as long as he had any fehfibility 
kft, withoat feeling all the agony of horror 
ind remotfe i and thou^ he could be afTured 
that no man was ever to knaw it, and CQuId 
even bring himfelf tp believe that there wa^ 
no God to revenge it, he would ftill feel 
^rtough of both thefe fentiments to embitter 
the whole of his life : He would ftill regard 
himfelf as the natural ohjed of the hatred and 
indignation of all hi^ fellow-creatures ; and if* 
his heart was not grown callous by the habit 
x>i crimes, he could not think without terror 
;and aftonifhment even of the manner, in 
,which mankind would look upon him, of 
,what would be the exprefSon of tfieir couiv- 
• tenance and of their eyes, if the dreadful truth 
ftiould ever come to be known. Thefe natu- 
ral pangs of an aifrighted conference are the 
daemons, the avenging furies which in this life 
haunt the guilty, which allow them neither 
"quiet nor repofe, which often drive them to 
'deipair and diftrad:ion, from which no alTu- 

rancc 
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ranee of lecrecy can pro ted: them, from which 
no principles of ir religion can entirely deliver 
them, and from which nothing can free them 
but the vileft and moft abje<5t of all ftates, a 
compleat infenfibility to honour and infamy; 
to vice and virtue. Men of the moft deteft- 
able charaders, who, in the execution of the 
moft dreadful cripies, had taken their mea- 
ftires fo coolly as to avoid even the fufpicion of 
guilt, have fometimcs been driven by the 
horror of their fituation, to difcovef of their 
own accord, what no human fagacity could 
ever have invcftigated. By acknowledging their 
guilt, by fnbmitting themfelves to the rcfent- 
ment of their offended citizens, and by thus 
fatiating that vengeance of which they were 
fenfible that they were become the proper ob- 
jedls, they hoped by their death to reconcile 
themfelves, at leaft in their own imagination, 
to the natural fentiinents of mankind, to be 
able to confider themfelves as lefs worthy of 
hatred and refentment, to attone in fome mea* 
ilirc for their crimes, and, if poflible, to die 
in peace and with the forgivcnefs of all their 
fellow-creatures. Compared to what they 
felt before the dilcovery, cvftri the thought 
ofthis^ itfeems, was happincfs. 
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CHAP- IL 

Jn what manner our own judgments refer to what 
ought to be the judgments of tfthers ; and of the 
origin of general n^lef. 

A Great part, perhaps the greateft part, of 
human happinefe and mifery arifes from 
the view of pur paft conduit, and from the 
degree of approbation or difapprobation which 
we feel from the confideration of it. But in 
whatever manner it may affcd us, our fcntir 
men ts of this kind have always fome fecrct re* 
fcrehce either to what are, or to what upon 
a certain condition would be, or to what wp 
imagine ovight to be the feqtiments of others. 
We examine it as we imagine an impartial 
fpedtatpr would cxjimine it- If upon placing 
ourfelvcs in his fituation we thoroughly enter 
into all the paffions and motives which in- 
fluencefl it, wc approve of it by lympathy 
with the approbation of this fuppofed equit- 
able judge. If otherwife, wc c^ter info his 
diffipprpbation and condemn it, 

Was it poffible that a himutn creature cpuld 
crow up to manhood in fbme folitary place 
without any communication with his own 
Ipecies, he could jio more think of his own 
eharafter, of tlie propriety or demerit of his 
pwn fentiments and condud:> of the beauty or 
4ef9npjty of his own mind, than of the 
j^eguty or defprmity of his pvvn face. AU thcfe 

arc 
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are objefts which he cannot eafily fee, which 
naturally he does not look at ; and with re- 
gard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can preient them to his view. Bring 
him into fociety, and he is immediately pro- . 
vided with the mirror which he wanted be- 
fore. It is placed in the countenance and be - 
haviour of thofe he lives with, which alwayi 
mark when they enter into, and when they 
dilapprovc of his fentiments ; and it is here 
that he firft views the propriety and impro- 
priety of his own paflions, the beauty and dc-; 
formity of his own mind. To a man who 
from his birth was a ftranger to fociety, the 
objefts of his paflions, the external, bodies 
which either pleafed or hiirt him, would oc- 
cupy his whole attention . The paflions themr* 
felves, the defires or avQrfions, the joys of 
forrows, which thofe objects excited, though 
of all things the moft immediately prefent to 
him, could fcarce ever be the objetfts of his 
thoughts. The idea of them could never in- 
tereft him fo much as to call upon his atten- 
tive confidftration. The confideration of his 
joy could in him excite no new joy, nor that 
of his forrow any new forrow, though the con- 
fideration of the caufes of thofe paflions might 
often excite both. Bring him into fociety, 
and all his own paflions will immediately bc-i 
come the caufes of new paflions. He will ob- 
ferve that mankind approve of fome of themi 
and are difgufl:ed by others. He will be ele- 
vated in the one cafe, and caft down in the 
other ; his defires and averfions, his joys and 

O 4 forrows 
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fprrows will now often become the caufes of 
newdcfires and new averfions, new joys and new 
ibrrows : they will now therefore intereft him 
deeply, and often call upon his jpoft attentive 
consideration. 

Our firft ideas of perfonal beauty and de- 
formity, are drawn from the ihape and ap- 
pearance of others, not from our own. We 
ibon become fenfible, however, that others 
exercife the fame criticiiin upon us. We aro 
pleafed when they approve of our figure, an4 
are difobliged when they feem to be difgufted, 
yV^ become anxious tp know how far our ap- 
pearance deferves either their blame or appro-? 
pation. Wc examine our own perfons limb 
by limb, and by placing ourfelves before a 
Jookipg-glafs, or by fome fuch expedient, en^ 
deavour, as much as poffible, to view pur'^ 
fclves at the diftance and with the eyes of othey 
people. If after this examination we are Iki 
tisfied widi our own appearance, we cap mor^ 
cafily fupport the moft' difadvantagequs judg-n 
meats of others : if, on the contrary, we are 
fenfible. that weiare the natural obje<fts of diA 
tafte, every appearance of their difapprobatiori 
p^ortifies us beyond all meafure. A m^n who 
is tolerably handfome^ will allow you to laugh 
at any little irregularity in his per^ ; but all 
fuch jokes are commonly infupportable to one 
jvho is re^iy deformed. It is cvrldent^ how**- 
eveTik that we are anxious about our owa 
Jboauty and deformity, only upon account of 
its e^^ upon Gt!t^i^s. If yf^ had no coimec<? 
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tion with focicty, we fliould be altogether ia-^ 
different about either. 

In die fame maimer our firft moral criti- 
clirns are exercifed upon the charaders and 
condud of other people ; and we arc all very 
forward to obferve how each of thefe afFeds 
us. But we foon learn^ that others are equals 
ly frank with regard to our own. We be-* 
come anxious to know how far we dcfervc 
their ccnfure or applaufe, and whether to 
them we mufl neceffarily appear thofe agree- 
able or difagrceable creatures which they re- 
prefent us. We begin upon this account to 
examine our own paflions and condud, and 
to confider how thefe maft appear to them, 
by confidering how they would appear tq us if 
in their iituation. We fuppofe ourfelves the 
fpeftators of our own behaviour, and endea- 
vour to imagine what efFed: it would, in this 
light, produce upon us. This is the only 
looking-glafs by which we can, in fome mea- 
fiire, with the eyes of others, fcmtinize the 
propriety of our own condud. If in this view 
it pleafes us, we are tolerably fatisfied. We 
can be more indifferent about the applaufe, 
and, in ibme meafure, defpife the cenfure of 
others ; fecure that, however mifunderflood or 
mifreprefented, we are the natural and proper 
objefte of appro bation. On the contrary, if / n Q 
we are A)Tealbc^ ith it, we are often upon that duytX^^^ 
very account more anxious to gaii^ their ap- 
probation, and, provided we have not akeadyj^ 
us they £iy, ihaken hands with infaniy, we 
are tko^^ef idiilraAql at tl^ thougnts of 

their 
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their ccnfurc, which then ftrikes us with 
double feverity, 

. When I endeavour to examine my own 
conduft, when I endeavour to , pafs fentence 
upon it, and either to approve or condemn it, 
it is evident that, * in all fuch cafes, I divide 
myfelf, as it were, into Xv^o perfons, and that 
1, the examiner and judge, rcprefent a diffe- 
rent character from that other I, the perfon 
v^o£b condudt is examined into and judged of. 
The firft is the fpeitator, whofe fentiments 
with regard to my own conduft I endeavour 
to enter into, by placing myfelf in his fitua- 
tion, and by confidering how it would appear 
to me when fecn from that particular point of 
view* The fecond is the agent, the perfon 
whom I properly call myfelf, and of whofe 
coodu6t, under the chara^er of a fpeftator, . I 
wais endeavouring to form fome opinion. The 
iirft is the judge ; the fecond the panneL But 
that the judge jfhould, in every refpeft, be the 
iame with the pannel, \% as impoffible, as that 
the caufe fhould, in every reiped, be the fame 
with the efFeft. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious, that 
is, to deferve love and to deferve reward, are 
the great chara<5lers of virtue, and to be odious 
and punifhable, of vice. But all thefe cha- 
radlers have an immediate reference to the 
fentiments of others. Virtue is not faid to be 
amiable or to be meritorious, becaufe it is the 
pbjc£t of its own love, or of its own grati- 
tude ; but becistufe it excites thofe fentiments 
in other men. The confciouihefs that it is 

the 
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the obje<5l of fuch favourable regards is the 
fource of that inward tranquillity and felf-fa- 
tisfa<5lion with which it is naturally attended, 
as the iulpicion of die contrary gives occafion 
to the torments of vice. What fo great hap- 
pinefs as to be beloved, and to know, that we 
aeferve to be beloved ? What fo great mifeiy 
^s to be hated, and to know that we defervc 
to be hated ? 

Man is confidered as a moral, becaufe he 
is . regarded as an accountable being. But an 
accountable being, as the word exprcffes, is a 
being tbat muft give an account of its actions 
to fome other, and that confequently muft re- 
gulate them according to the good liking of 
this other. Man is accountable to God and 
his fellow-creatures. But , though he is, no 
doubt, principally accountable to God, in the 
order or time, he muft neceflarily conceive 
himfelf as accountable to his fellow- creatures, 
before he can form any idea of the Deity, or 
of the rules by which that divine being will 
Jud^e of his condudt. A child furely conceives 
itfelf as accountable to its parents, and is ele-^ 
yated or caft down by the thought of their 
merited approbation or difapprobation, long 
before it forms any idea of its accpuntablenefs 
to the Deity, or of the rules by which thajt 
divine being will judge of its conduft. 

The great judge of the world, has, for the 
wifeft reafons, thought proper to interpofe^ 
between the weak eye of human reafon, ai)d 
the throne of his eternal juftice, a degree 
of pbfcurity and dar}s;nei^^ which thot|.gh it 

does 
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does not intirely cover that great tribunal from 
the view of mankind, yet renders the impref- 
iion of it faint and feeble in comparifbn of 
what might be exped:ed from the grandeur 
and importance of fb mighty an objedt. If 
thofe infinite rewards and puniihments which 
the Almighty has prepared for thofe who obey 
or tranlgrefs his will, were perceived as dif- 
pBQXy as we forcfee the frivolous and tempo- 
rary relations which we may expe(3: from one 
another, the weaknefs of human nature, a- 
ftoniflicd at the immenfity of objedts fo little 
Htted to its comprehenfion, could no longer 
attend to die little affairs of this world 5 an4 
it is abfolutely impoffible that the bufinefs of 
focitt^ could have been carried on, if, in- this 
Tefpect, there had been a fuller revelation of 
the intentions of providence than that which 
lias already been made. That men, however, 
might never be without a rule to diredl their 
^ondudt by, nor without a judge whole au- 
fhority /hould enforce its obfervation, the aur 
thor of nature has made man the immediate 
judge of mankind, and has, in this refped:, as 
jn many others, created him after his own 
image, and appointed him his vicegerent 
jipon earth to Aiperintend the behaviour of his 
brethren. They are taught by nature to ac- 
knowledge that power and juriididtiori which 
ba$ thus been conferred upon him, and to 
tremble apd exult according as they imagine 
j^bat jl^ey have either merited hiscenfure, or 
^e£^ed hU applauie. 
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But whatever may be the. authority of thk 
ihferiour tribunal which is continually befort^ 
their eyes, if at any time it fhould decide con- 
trary to thofe principles and rules, which na-" 
ture has ellablifhed for regUkling its judg- 
ments, men feijl that they may appeal fromf 
this unjuft decifion, and call upon a fupefiour 
tribunal, the tribunal eftablifhed in their own 
breafts, to redrefs the injuftice of this weak or 
pa.rtial j udgment • 

There are certain principles eilabliihed by 
tiature for governing our judgments concern- 
ing the conduft 01 thofe we live with. As 
long as we decide according to thofe princi- 
ples, and neither applaud nor condemn any 
thing which nature has not rendered the pro- 
per objeSt of applaufe or condemnation, nor 
any further than Ihe has rendered it fuch, a^ 
our fentence is, in this cafe, if I may fay fo, 
quite agreeable to law, it is liable neither to 
repeal nor to correction of any kind. The 
perfbn concerning whoni we form thefe judg- 
ments, muft himfelf neceflarily approve of 
them. When he puts himfelf into our fitua-*^ 
tion, he cannot avoid viewing his owtt 
condudt in the very fame light in which we 
appear to view it* He is fenfible, that to u^, 
and to every impartial fpedtator, he mvSk 
necef&rily appear the natural and proper ob- 
jcdt of thole fentiments which we exprelk 
with regard to him. Tho(e fentiments^ 
therefore, muft neceflarily produce their full 
cffeft upon him, and he cannot fail to con- 
ceive 
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ccive all the triumph of felf-approbation from^ 
what appears to him, fuch merited applaufe^ 
as well as all the horrprs of fhame frdm, what, 
he is fcnfible, is fixcK dcferved condemna- 
tion* 

. But it is otherwife, if we have eith6r ap^ 
plauded of condemned him, contrary to fhofe 
principles and rules which iiatufe has efta- 
blilhed for the diredion of oiir judgments con- 
cerning every thing of this kind. If we have? 
cither applauded or condemned him for what, 
when he puts himlelf into our fituation, does 
not appear to him to be the obje6l either of 
appTaufe or condemnation ; as in this cafe he 
cannot enter into our fentiments, provided he 
.has any conftancy or firmnefs, he is but little 
afFeded by them, and can neither be much 
■ elevated by the favourable, nor greatly mor- 
tified by the unfavourable decifion. The ap- 
plaufe of the whole world will avail but lit- 
tle, if our own confcience condemn Us; 
and the difapprobation of all mankind is 
not capable of opprefling us, when we are ab-* 
Iblved by the tribunal within pur own breaft, 
and when our own mind tells us that mankind 
are in the wrong. 

But though this tribunal within the breaft 
be thus the fupreme arbiter of all our adtion^, 
though it can reverfe the decifions of all man- 
kind with regard to our charadter and coil*; 
duil, and mortify us amidfl the applaufe, or 
fupport us under the cenfure^of the world ; 
yet, if we enquire into the Origin of its Inftf- 

tutiotti^ 
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tution, its jurifdidlion we fliall find is ^io; a 
great meafure derived from the .authority of 
that very tribunal, ^ whofe decifions it fo oftea 
and lb juftly reverfes; ... 

When we firft come into the world, from 
the natural defire to pleafe, we accuftom our- 
felves to confider what behaviour is likely to 
be agreeable to every pcrfon vve con verfe with> 
to our parents, to our mailers, to our com- 
panions. We addrefs ourfqlvea to individuals, 
and for Ibme tinie fondly purfue the impoflible 
and abfurd prcged: of gaining the good- will 
and approbation of every body- We are foon 
taught by experience, however, that this 
univerfal approbation ' is altog§tl>er unattainr 
able. As foon as we come to have more im- 
portant interefts to manage, we find, ^ that by 
pleafing one man, we aJmoft certainly dif- 
oblige another, and that by humouring an in- 
dividual, we may often irritate a whole peo- 
ple* The faireft and moll equitable condudb 
mull frequently obllrud: the interell«, or 
thwart the inclinations of particular perlbns^ 
who will leldom have candour enough to en- 
ter into the propriety of our motives, or to 
fee that this conduft, how difagreeable foever 
to them, is perfeftly fuitable to our fitua- 
tioo^ In order to defend ourfelves from fuch 
partial judgments, we foon learn to fct up ia 
our o^yn minds a judge between ourfelves and 
thofe we live with. We conceive ourfelves 
as adiing in the prcfence of a perlbn quitfii 
candid and equitable, of one who has no par* 
' ticular relation either to ourfelves, or to thofe 

whofe 
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iK^koie intereAs are afFedted by our condud, 
who is neither father, nor brother, nor friend 
either to them or to us, but is merely a man 
in general, sttt inipartial fpeftdtor who cdh- 
fidm our condu6t with the fame indifference 
with which we regard that of other people. 
If, when we pkce ourffelves in the fituatiort 
of fuch a perfbn, our OT^n anions appear to 
us under an agreeable afpeiSt^ if w6 feel that 
fuch a fpeftator cannot avoid entering info all 
the motives which influenced us, whatever 
' may be the judgnAents of the world, ive muft 
ftill be pleaied w'ith our own behaviour, and 
regard ourfelves, in (pitc of the cenfure of our 
iX)mpanions> as the juft artd prOpef- objects of 
approbation « 

On the contrary, if the rnaii Within con- 
^mns us, the loudeft acclamations of man^ 
idnd appear but as the noife of ignorance and 
folly, arid whenever we affume the chara<3:er 
of this impartial judge, we cannot avoid view- 
ing our own aAions with his diftafte and dif- 
fatisfadion. The weak, the vain, and tht 
frivolous, indeed, may be mortified by the 
moft groMndlcfs cenfiire, or elated by the moft 
ftbfurd applaufe* Snch perfons are not accuf- 
tomed to confult the judge vt^ithin concerning 
the opinion which they ought to form of their 
own conduct. This inmate of the breaft, this 
abftraft man> the reprefentative of mankirfd, 
and fubjftitute of the Deity,- whom nature has 
conftituted the fupreme judg« of all their ac* 
tioDs, is ieldom appealed to by them. They 
arc contented with the dccifion of the inferiour 

3 tribuftaL 
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tribunal. The approbation of theif compa- 
nions, of the particular perfbns whom they* 
have lived and converfed with, has generally 
been the ultimate obje<5t of all their wifhes. 
If they obtain this, their joy is compleat ; 
and if they fail, they are entirely difappointcd. 
They never.think' of appealing to the fuperior 
court. They have feldom enquired after its 
decifioiis, and are altogether unacquainted 
with the rules and forms of its procedure. 
When the world injures them, therefore, 
they are incapable of doing themfelves juftiee, 
and are, in confequence, fieceiTariJy the Haves 
of the world. But it is otherwife with the 
man who has, upon all occafions, been ac- 
cuftomed to have recourfe to the judge within, 
and to confider, not what the world approves 
or dijfapproves of, but what appears to this 
imparti^ Ipedator, the natural and propei* 
object of approbation or difapprobation. The 
judgment of this fupreme arbiter of his con- . 
du<ft, is the appkufe, which he has been ac- 
Cuftomed principally to court, is the cenfuro 
which he has been accniftomed principally to 
fear. Compared with this final decifion, the 
fentiments of all mankind, though not alto- 
gether indifierent, appear to be but of finall 
moment ; and he is incapable of being eithet* 
much elevated by their favourable, or greatly 
depreffed by their moft difadyantageous judg- 
ment. 

It is only by corifulting this( judge within, 
that we can fee whatever relates to ourfelves 
in its proper fhape and dimenfions, or that 

P we 
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we can mlkc iny proper comparifon between 
our own interefts and thofe of other men. 

As to the eye of the body, objefts appear 
great or fmall, not fo much according to their 
real dimenfions, as according to the nearnefs 
or diftance of their fituation ; fo do they like- 
wife to what may be called the natural eye of 
the mind: and we remedy the defefts of 
both thefe organs pretty much in the fame 
ijianner. In my prefent fituation an immenfe 
landfcape of lawns, and woods, and diftant 
mountains, feems to do no more than cover 
the little window which I write by, and to 
be out of all proportion lefs than the chamber 
in which I am fitting. I can form a juft 
companion between thofe great objefts and 
the little objects around me, in no odier way, 
than by tranfporting myfelf, at leaft in fancy^ 
to a different ftation, from whence I can fur^ 
vey both at nearly equal diftances, and there- 
by form fome judgment of their real propor- 
tions. Habit and experience have taught me 
to do this fo eafily and fo readily, that I am 
fcarce fenfible that I do it 3 and a man muft 
be, in fome meafure, acquainted with the 
philofophy of vifion, before he can be tho- 
roughly convinced, how little thofe diftant 
pbjedls Would appear to the eye, if the ima- 
gination, from a knov edge of their real mag- 
nitudes, did not fweU and dilate them. 

In the feme manner, to the felfifh and ori- 
ginal paflions ©f human nature, t3>e lofs or 
gain of a very fmall intereft of our own, ap- 
: pears to be of vaftly more importance, excite? 
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a much more paffionatejoy or for row, a much 
more ardent defire or averfion, than the greateft 
concern of another ivith whom we have no 
jiarticular connexion^ His interdfts; as long 
as they are furveyed from this ftation, can 
liever be put into the ballahce with our own,* 
dan never reftrain us from doing whatever 
may tend to promote our own, how ruinous 
Soever to him, Befoi*e we can make any pro- 
per comparifbri of thofe oppofite interefts, we 
ftiuft change our pofition, Wc n>uft view 
them, neither from ouf own place, nor yet 
from his, neither" with our own eyes, nor 
yet with his, but from the place^ and with 
the eyes of a third pferfon, who has no par- 
ticular conneftibri with either, and who judges 
with impartiality between lis. Here too, ha- 
bit and experience have taught us to this fo 
eafily and {o readily, that we are fcarce fen- 
fible that we do it ; and it requires^ in this 
cafe tod, fome degree of fefledtion, and even 
of philoibphy to convince us, how little in-^ 
tereft we (hoiild take in thfc greateft concerns 
of oiir neighbour> hbW little we fhould be 
affefted by whatever relates to hiin, if the 
fenfe of propriety and juftice did not corredt 
the otherwife natural inequality of our fen* 
timents. 

Let us fuppofe that the great empire of 
China, with aU its myriads of inhabitants, was 
fuddenly f^allowed up by ain earthquake, and 
let us confider hoW a man of humanity in 
Eiirope,^ who had no fort of connexion with 
that part of the world, would be afFedicd xxfdd 

P 3^ > deceiving 
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receiving intelligenee of this dreadful cala- 
mity. He would, I imagine, firft of all, 
exprefs very ftrongly his forrow for the mif- 
fortune of that unhappy people, he would 
make many melancholy refle<ftions upon the 
precarioufnefs of human life, and the vanity 
of all the labours of man, which could thus 
be annihilated in a moment. He would too,, 
perhaps, if he was a man of fpeculation, en- 
ter into many reafonings concerning the ef- 
feds which this difafter might produce upon 
the commerce of Europe, and the trade and 
bufinefs of the world in general. And when 
all this fine philofophy was over, when all 
thefe humane fentiments had been once fairly 
expreffed, he would purfue his bufinefs or his 
pleafure, take his repofe or his diverfion 
with, the fame eafe and tranquillity, as if no 
fuch accident had happened. The moft fri- 
volous difafter which could befal himfelf 
would occafion a more real difturbance. If 
he was to lofe his little finger to-morrow, he 
^ would not fleep to-night ; but provided he 
never faw them, he will fnore with the moft 
profound fecurity over the ruin of a hundred 
millions of his brethren, and the deftruftion 
of that immenfe multitude feems plainly an 
objedt lefs interefting to him, than this paul- 
try misfortune of his own. To prevent, there- 
fore, this paultry misfortune to himfelf would 
a man of humanity be willing to facrifice the 
lives of ahundred millions of his brethren, pro- 
vided he had never {ten them ? Human na- 
ture ftartles with horror at the thought, and 

I the 
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the world, in its great eft depravity and cor- 
ruption, never produced fuch a villain as could 
be capable of entertaining it. But what makes 
this difference ? When our paffive feelings 
are almoft always fo fordid and fo felfilh, how 
comes it that our aiStive principles fliould of- 
ten be fo generous and fo noble ? When we 
are ^dways fo much more deeply a£re<3:ed by 
whatever concerns ourfelves, than by what- 
ever o&mrems other men; what is it which 
prompts the generous; upon all occafions, and 
the m^an upon m;aby> to facrifice their own 
interefts to the greater, in terefts of others ? It 
is not the foft power of humanity, it is not 
that feeble Ipark of benevolence which nature 
hiiB lighted up in the human heart, that h 
thus capable of counteradting the ftrongeft 
impulfes of felf-love ? It is a ilrohger power, 
a more forcible motive, which exerts itfelf 
upon fuch occafions. It is reafon, principle, 
confcieuce, the inhabitant of the breaft, the 
man within, the great judge and arbiter ^ 
our condudl. It is he, who, whenever we are 
about K> iaaib as to afieift the happinefs of others, 
calls tx) us with a voice capable of aftonifhing 
the moft prefumptuofts of our paffions, that we 
are but one of the multitude, in no reipecS: 
better than any other in it ; and that when we 
prefer ourfelves fo fhamefully and fo blindly 
to others, we become the proper objedts of 
rcfentment, abhorrence, and execration. It 
is from hip only that we learn the real little- 
rrefs of ourfelves, and of whatever relates to 
ourfelves, and the natural mifreprefentations pf 

P 3 felf- 
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felf-love can be correfted only by the eye of 
this impartial fpeftator. It is he who fhows 
us the propriety of generofity and the defor- 
mity of injuftice ; the propriety of refigning 
the greateft interefts of our own, for the yet 
greater interefts of others, and the deformity 
of doing the fmalleft injury to another, in 
order to obtain the greateft benefit to ourr 
felves. It ^ is not the love of our neighbour, 
it is not the love of mankind, which upon 
many occafions prompts us to the pradtice of 
thofe divine virtues. It is a ftronger love, a 
more powerful aiFedion which generally takes 
place upon fuch occafions, the love of what 
is honourable and noble, of the grandeur and 
dignity, and fuperiority of our own characr 
ters. 

When the happinefs or mifery of others 
depends in any refpedt upon our conduft, we 
dare not, as felf-love would fuggeft to us, 
prefer any little intereft of our own, to the 
yet greater intereft of our neighbour. We 
reel that we fhould become the proper obje<fts 
of the refentment and indignation of our bre- 
thren, and the fenfe of the impropriety of 
this afFeftion is fupported and enlivened by 
the yet ftronger fenfe of the demerit of the 
aftion, which it would in this cafe give oc- 
cafion to. But when the happinefs or mifery 
pf others in no refpedt depends upon our con- 
jiu(3:, when our own interefts are altogether fe- 
parated and detached from theirs, (o that there 
is neither connexion nor competition between 
them, as the fenfe of demerit does nqt in this 

cafe 
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cafe interpofe, the meer fenfe of Impropriety i!s 
feldom able to reftrain us from abandoning 
ourfelves to our natural anxiety about our own 
affairs, and to our natural indifierence about 
thofe of other men. The moft vulgar edu- 
cation teaches us to aft, upon all important 
occafions, with fome fort of impartiality be- 
tween ourfelves and others, and even the or- 
dinary commerce of the world is capable of 
adjufting our adlive principles to fome de- 
- gree of propriety* But it is the moft artifi- 
cial and refined education only, which pre- 
tends to correct the inequalities of our paffive 
feelings, and we muft for this purpofc have 
-recourfe to the levereft, as well as to the pro- 
foundeft philofophy. 

Two different fets of philofbphers have at- 
tempted to teach us this hardeft of all the 
lefTons of morality. One &t have laboured 
-to encreafe our fehfibility to the intercfts of 
others ; another to dkninifh that to our own. 
The firft would have us feel for others as we 
naturally feel for ourfelves. The lecond would 
have us feel for ourfelves, as we naturally feel 
for others. 

The firft are thofe melancholy moralifts, 
who are perpetually reproaching us with our 
happinefs, while fo many of our brethren are 
in mifery, * who regard as impious the na- 
tural joy of profperity, which does not think 

♦ See Thomfon's Seafons, Winter : 

<< Ah I little think the gay licentious proud," &c 
See alfo Pafcal. 
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.of the many wretches that are at every inftant 
labouring under all forts of calamities, in the 
languor of poverty, in the agony of difeafe, 
j,n Sie horrors of death, under the infults and 
.oppreffion of their eneniies. . ,Comniifer?ttion 
jfor thofe noiferies which we never faw, which 
,wf never heard of, but which we may be af- 
,fured are at all times infefting fuch numbers 
tojF our fellpw-creatures, ought, they think, 
to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, and to 
..render a certain jnelancholy dejeftion habitual 
^to all men. But firft of all, this extreme fym- 
^pathy with misfortunes, which we know no- 
thing about, feems altogether abfurd and un- 
jreafonable. Take the whole earth at an ave- 
rage, for one man who fufFers pain or mifery, 
.you will find -twenty in profperity and joy, or 
. at leaft in tolerable circumftances. No reafon, 
fvtrely, can be affigned wjiy we fhould rather 
weep with the ont than rejqice with the twen- 
ty. This artificial comoiiferation, befides, 
,is^ Qot only abfurd, but feems altogether unat- 
tainable ; and thofe who afi^e<3: this character 
have commonly nothing but a certain hypo- 
critical fadnefs, which, without reaching the 
^ heart, feryes only to render the countenance 
and converfation impertinently difmal and 
. difagreeable* And laft of all, this di^ofition 
. of mind, though it could be attained, would 
be perfedtly ufelefs, and could ferve no other 
purpofe than to render miferable the perfon 
who was pofTefled of it. Whatever intereft 
we take in the fortune of thofe with whom 
we have no acquaintance or conncdUon, and 

whQ 
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who are placed altogether out of the fphere of 
our a6tivity, can produce only anxiety to our- 
felves, without any manner of advantage to 
them. To what purpofe ihould we trouble 
ourfelves about the world in the moon ? All 
men, even thofe at the greateft diftance, arc 
no doubt intitled to our good wiflies, and our 
good wifhes we naturally give them. But 
if, notwithftanding, they fhould be unfortu- 
nate, to give ourfelves any anxiety upon that 
af count, feems to be no part of our duty. 
That we fhould be but little interefted, 
therefore, in the fortune of thofe whom we can 
neither ferve nor hurt, and who are in every 
refped: fo very remote from us, feems wifely 
ordered by nature ; and if it were poflible to 
alter in this refpeft the original conftitution 
of our frame, we could yet gain nothing by 
the change. 

Among the moralifts, who endeavour to 
corredJ: the natural inequality of our paflive 
feelings by diminifliing our fenfibility to what 
peculiarly concerns ourfelves, we may count 
all the ancient feSs of philofophers, but par- 
ticularly the ancient ftoics. Math, according 
to the ftoics, ought to regard himfelf, not as 
fomething feparated and detached, but as a 
citizen of the worlds a member of the vaft 
commonwealth of nature. To the intereft 
of this great community, he ought at all times 
to be willing that his own little interefts fhould 
be facrificed. Whatever concerns himfelf, 
ought to affedl him no more than whatever 
concerns any other equally important part of 

this 
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this immenfe fyftem. Wc (hould view our- 
felvesy not in the light in which our own 
felfifh paflions are apt to place us, but in the 
light in which any other citizen of the world 
would view us. What befals ourfelves we 
fiiould regard as what befals our neighbour, 
or> what comes to the fame thing, as our 
neighbour regards what befals us* " When 
«* our neighbour/' fays Epidtetus, " lofes his 
" wife or his fon, there is no body who is 
** not fenfible that this is a human cala- 
" mity, a natural event altogether according 
*< to tne ordinary courfe of things : but, when 
«< the fame thing happens to ourfelves, then 
•* we cry out> as if we had fuiFered the moft 
** dreadful misfortune* We ought, how- 
*^ ever, to remember how wc were afFeded 
•* when this accident happened to another, 
** and fuch as we were in his cafe, fuch 
** ought we to be in our own/* How diffi- 
cult foever it may be to attain this fupreme 
(degree of magnanimity and firmnefs, it is 
by no means either abfurd or ufelefs to at- 
tempt it. Though few men have the ftoical 
idea of what this perfeft propriety requires, 
yet all men endeavour in fome meafure to 
command themfelves, and to bring down 
their fclfifli paflions to fomething which their 
neighbour can go along with. But this can 
never be done fo effeftually as by viewing 
whatever befals themfelves in the light in 
which their neighbours are apt to view it. 
The ftoical philofophy, in this refpe<9t, does 
little more than unfold our natural ideas pf 
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perfedtion. There is nothing abfurd or im- 
proper, therefore, in aiming at this perfe^ 
felf-command. Neither would the attain- 
ment of it be ufelefs, but, on the contrary, 
the moft advantageous of all things, as efta- 
blifhing our happinefs upon the moft Iblid 
and fecure foundation, a firm confidence in 
that wifdom and juftice which governs the 
world, and an intire refignation of ourfelves^ 
and of whatever relates to ourfelves to the all- 
wife diipofal of this ruling principle in na- 
ture. 

It ftrarce ever happens, however, that wc 
are capable of adjufting our paffive feelings 
to this perfe<fl propriety. We indulge our- 
.felves, and even the world indulges us, in 
feme degree of irregularity in this refpedl. 
Though we fhould be too much afFedted by 
what concerns ourfelves, and too little by 
what concerns other nien, yet, if we always 
aft with impartiality bejtween ourfelves and 
others, if we never adually facrifice any 
great intereft of others, to any little intereftof 
pur own, we are eafily pardoned : and it were 
well, if upon all occanons, thofe who defire 
to do their duty were capable of maintaining 
this even degree of impartiality between them- 
felves and others. But this is very far from 
being the cafe. Even in good men, the judge 
within is often in danger of being corrupted 
by the viqlence and injuftice of their felfifh 
pafl^ons, and is often induced to make a re- 
port very different from what the real circum- 
Aances of the cafe are capable of authorifing. 

There 
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There are two different occafions, upon 
which we examine our own condud:, and 
endeavour to view it in the light in which the 
impartial fpedlator would view it, Firft^ when 
we are about to ad: i and, fecondly, after we 
have afted. Our views are very partial 
in both cafes, but they are moft fo, w^h it 
is oJT moft importance that they fhould be 
otherwife. 

When we are about to axS, the eagernefs 
of paflion will feldom allow lis to confider 
what we are doing with the candour oF an 
indifferent perfbn. The vft)lcnt: emotions 
which at that time agitate us, difcolour our 
views of things:, even when we are endeavour- 
ing to place out" felves in the fituation of ano* 
thef, and to regard the objefts that intereft 
us, in the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our otvn paf- 
fions conftantly (5all us back to our own place, 
where every thing appears magnified and 
mifreprefente4 by felf-love; Of the manner 
in which thofe objects wDuld appear to 'iiii- 
othef, of the view which he would tike of 
them, we can obtain, if I may fay fo, bat in- 
* ftantaneous glimpfes, which vanifli in a mo- 
"ment, and which even while they laft afe 
not altogether juft. We cannot even for that 
moment diveft ourfelves entirely of the heat 
and keennefs with which o\ir peculiar fituation 
inljpires us, nof confider what we are about 
to do. with the compleat impartiality of an 
equitable judge. The paffions, upon this ac- 
count, as father Malebranch fays, all juftify 

themfelves 
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tkemfelveS) and feem reaibnable^ aiid propor- 
tioned to their objei^s, as long as we continue* 
tp feel them. 

When the action is over, indeed, and thc^ 
paflipi^s which prompted it have fubfided, we 
can* enter more coolly into fentiments of the 
indifferent fpedator. What before interefted 
us, is now become almoil: as indifferent to u& 
as it always was to him, and we can now ex- 
amine our own condufb with his candour and 
impartiality. But our judgnients now are of 
little importancq, compared to what th^ 
were before ; and when they are moft fev^rely 
impartial, can commonly produce nothing 
but vain regret, and unavailing repentance^ 
without fecuring iis from the like errors for 
the future. It Is feldom> however, that they 
are quite candid even in this cafe. The opi-^ 
nion which we entertain of our own charafteri 
depends entirely on our j udgment concerning 
our paft condud:. It is fo difagreeable to 
think ill of ourfdves, that we often purpofely 
turn away our view from thofe circumft^nce^ 
which might render that judgment unfavour-j- 
able. He is a bold furgeon, they fay> whoie 
hand does not tremble when he perform^ an 
operation upon his own perfon. ; and he is 
often equally bold who does not hefitate tQ 
pull off the myfterious veil: of felf-delufion; 
which covers from his view the deformities 
of his own cbndud:. Rather than fee ouf 
own behaviour under fo difagreeable an* aiped;, 
we too often, foolijfhly and weakly, endea- 
vour to exafperate anew thofe unjuftpafiBpns 

which 
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which had formerly mifled us ; vtz endeavour 
by artifice to awaken our old hatreds, and 
irritate afrefh our almoft forgotten refent* 
dients : we even exert Ourfelve^ for this mi- 
ierable purpofe, and thusperfevefe in injufticd/ 
merely becaufe we once were unjitft, and bie- 
caufe we ire afliamed and afraid to fee that 
we Were fd. 

' iSo partial sire the views df mankind w^ith 
regard to the propriety of their own conduA, 
both at the time of adtion and after it ; and 
fo difficult is it for them to view it in the 
light in which any indifferent fpedator would 
confider it. But if it was by a peculiar fa-^ 
culty, fuch as the moral fenfe is fuppofed to^ 
be, that they judged of tKeir own conduft, 
if they were endued with a particular powe^ 
of perception, which diftinguiftied the bcau^ 
ty or deformity of paffions and afFeftions j aS 
tneir own paffions would be more imme-^ 
diately expofed to the view of this faculty, it 
would judge with more accuracy concern-^ 
ing them, than concerning thofe of othef 
men, of which it had only ai more diftant 
prolpeft. 

^ This felf- deceit, this fatal weaknefs of 
mankind, is the fource of half the dilbrders 
of human life. If we faw ourfelves in the 
light in which others' fee us, or in which they 
would fee us if they knew all, a reformation 
would ^ generally be unavoidable. We could 
not otherwife endure the fight. 

Nature, however, has not left this werafe^ 
fiefs^, which is of fo much importance, al- 
together 
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together without a remedy ; nor haj flic 
abandoned us entirely to the delufions of felf-* 
k)ve. Our continual obfervations upon the 
condudt of others, infenfibly lead us to form 
to ourfelves certain general rules concerning, 
what is fit and proper either to be done or to 
be avoided. Some of their adlions (hock all 
our natural fentiments. We hear every body- 
about us expreis the like deteftation againft 
them. This ftill further confirms, and even 
cxafperates our natural fenfe of their defor- 
mity. It fatisfies us that we view them in 
the proper light, when we fee other people 
view them in the fame light. We reiblve 
never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon 
any account, to render ourfelves in this man- 
ner the objefts of univerfal difapprobation. 
We thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a 
general rule, that all fuch actions are to be 
avoided, as tending to render us odious, con- 
temptible, or punifhable, the obje<a:s of all 
thofe fentiments for which we have the greateft 
dread and averfion. Other aftions, on the 
contrary, call forth our approbation, and we 
hear every body around us exprefs the fame 
favourable opinion concerning them. Every 
body is eager to honour and reward them. 
They excite all thofe fentiments for which we 
have by nature the ftrongeft defire ; the love, 
the gratitude, the admiration of mankind. 
We become ambitious of performing the like ; 
and thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a rule 
of another kind, that every opportunity of 

ad:ing 
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afting in this manner is carefully to be fought 
after. 

It is thus that the general rules of morality 
are formed. They are ultimately founded upon 
experience of what, in particular inftances, 
6ur moral faculties, our natural fenfe of me- 
rit and propriety, approve, or difapprove of. 
We do not originally approve or condemn 
particular actions ; becaufe upon examination, 
they appear to be agreeable or inconfiftent 
with a certain general nlle; The general 
rule, on the contrary, is formed by finding 
from experience, that all ailions of a certain 
kind> or circumftanced in- a certain manner, 
are approved of difapproved of. To the man 
who firft faw an inhuman murder, committed 
from avarice, envy, or unjuft refentment, and 
upon one too that loved and trufted the mur- 
derer, who beheld the laft agonies of the 
dying perfon, who heard hiift, with his ex- 
piring breath, complain more of the perfidy 
and ingratitude of his falfe friend, than of the 
violence which had been done to him, there 
could be no occafion, in order to conceive 
how horrible fuch an aftion was, that he 
ihould fefled:, that one of the moft facred 
rules of conduft was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent pcribn, 
that this was a plain violation of that rule, 
and confequently a very blameable adlion. His 
deteftation of diis crime, it is evident, Would 
arife iriftantaneoufly and antecedent to his hav- 
ing -formed to himfelf any fuch general rule. 
vThe general rule, on the contrary, which he 

might 
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might afterwards forth, would be fbuildfid lip- 
dA the deteftation Which he felt neceffarily ariffe 
In his own breaft, at the thought 6f this, and 
every other particular aftion of the fame kind. 

When we read ih hiftbry br romance, the 
account of acflibhs either of generofity or of 
tafenefs, the admiration which we conceiv6 
for the one, and the contempt which we 
feel -for the other, neither of them arife fronl 
refle<5ting thdt there are certain generd rules 
which declare all adtions of the one kind ad-* 
Inirable^ and all aiSions of the* dther con- 
temptible. Thofe general rujes, on the con-* 
trary,' are all formed from the cxperienc<rwe 
have had of the .efFedls which aftiotts^ ojT all 
different kinds naturally produce upon us. 

An amiable action, a refpeftable aftion, aii 
horrid a(Sion, are all of tnem actions Which 
toaturally excite the love, the relpedt, or the 
horror of the fpedtatoi*, for the peribn whd 
f>erforms them. The general rules which 
determine what adions are, arid What afrf 
not, the objects of each of thofe ftntimetit^, 
<:an be formed no other way than by obfefv-* 
ihg what adtions adtiially and in fadt excite 
them. 

When thcfe geiiefal niles, Indefed, haVe 
been formed, when they are ilniverfally ac-» 
knowledged arid eftablifhed, by the concur- 
ring ferttimcnts of mankind, we frequently 
dpped to them as to the ftandards of judg- 
ment, iii debating concerning 'the degree of 
praife of blame that is due to certain adtionS 
df a complicated and dubious nature. They 
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arc upon thefe occafions commonly cited as 
.the ultimate foundations of what is juft and 
unjufl: in human condudj mid this circum* 
ftance feems to have miiled ieveral very emi^ 
ncnt authors^ to draw up-; their fyilems/ in 
ifuch a manner, as if they liad fuppofed that 
the original judgments of mankind with re- 
gard to right and wrong, were formed like 
the decifions of a court of judicatory, by con- 
fidedag firfl )the generjal rule, ana then, fe^ 
condly, whether the particular zQdon under 
confiaeratipn fell properly within its compre^ 
henfion- ,.\ ^ . . ' , ' .. ' '.' ■' - . « 

. Thofe geineral rules oS ^ndu<3:, when they 
Jiave been fixed in our minj^ by habitual re-» 
fleftion, are of great uie in correifting the 
Ciifreprefentations of felf-love concerning 
what is fit and proper to be done in our par-* 
ticular fituation. The rnan of furigus ref^t- 
^nent, if he was to lifteh. to the dilates of 
^at paffion, would pcrh^ips regard the death 
of his enemy, as but a finall compensation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received; 
which, however, may be no more than a very 
flight provocatipn. But his obfervations upon 
the condudt of others, have taught him how 
horrible all Xuch fangmnary revenges appear. 
Unlefs his education has , been very fingular, 
he has laid it down to himfelf as an invio- 
Uble rule, to abftain from them uppn all oc- 
cafions. This rule prefer ves its autl^rity 
with him, and renders him incapable of be- 
ing guilty of fuch a violence. Yet the fury 
^fftis own temper may be fuch, that had this 

been 



peen the firft time in, which he cqnf^eted fuc^i 
"an aftfon, he would un^oufcterfly. have detex- 
i^iinectit to be qxiite juft ^nd proper, and ^h^t 
pvefjr impartial i|).ei3:atqr vvouljl 'approve of. 
But that reverence^ for the rute, whicji paft 
expeiriefice ha^ imprefled upon him, cbeclc? 
thj^ impetuofity of Jiis palTipn, apdhejps hiw 
tpcpErc^the toq ijartial views which ieli> 
Jo^^e . might othefwifi t\at ^'vv^ag 

prefer tpbe ddne'i : lif ' tx^ 

. ^q^a .9JI0W hiiYifelf , nifpprte4 

typa^bnas torviplatej nih.thi.s 

cafej' .he captxo't thrpv the, ^we 

and fejpe^ wi'tKj^l: [i.acciJd^ 

tqrned^fo rcgardit.""!. ;,of alS- 

ing',' M the mojnent-, i 'mount's 

the Jjr^efl, he"hefil£ :^ at the 

thbught of ivjmt he i: ^he-.U 

fecreyy" confciqus fco h i breaks 

Ing ^hrough thciih m,eafures of 'cqhdudt which^ 
in alHiis cool hours, he had fefolved never to 
filfrfnge, , which he had never feen infringei:| 
by' others without the higheft 'tj^rapprpbation J 
ari4 of which the infringement, h^ ovKn mind 
forbbdps, .muft ibon render him the ob^i^- of 
the i^iiie difagreeable fentinipnts. before ^,^' 
^n' take th? laft fatal i:efblu^iop,'he is fpj;-* 
hiehted with ,4l the agonie§ of doubt ar^duri- 
cefiainty j he 'is terrifted at the thought -of 
violating fo facred a rule, and at the fame time 
is urged and goaded on by the fury of his de- 
fires to violate it. ' He changes his purpofe 
every moment ; fometimes he tefolves to ad- 
htu-ato^fais principle, and not indulge a paf 
Q^ fiOQ 
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'fion which may corrupt the remaining part 
of his life with the horrors of (hame and re- 
pentance ; and a momentary calm takes pof^ 
feffion of his breaft, from the proipeft of that 
fecurity and tranquillity which he will, enjoy 
when he thu6 determines not to expofe him- 
Sfelf to the hazard of a contrary condudt. But 
imnriediately the paflion rouies anew, and with 
frefh fury drives him on to commit what 
1hte had the inftant before refolved to abftain 
from. Wearied and diftraded with' thofe 
continual irrefolutions, he at length, from a 
ibrt of defpair, makes the laft fatal and irre- 
coverable ftep ; buf with. that terror and 
iamazement with which one* flying from an 
fenemy, throws himfelf oyer a precipice. 
Where he is fure of meeting with more cer- 
tain deftrudtion than from any thing that pur- 
fues him from behind. Such are his fenti- 
inents even at the time of adling ; though he 
is then, no doubt, Icfs fenlible of the impro- 
priety of his own condudt ; than afterwards, 
when his paflion being gratified and palled, 
he begins to view what he has done in the 
light in which others arc apt to view it ; and 
aftually fee^s, what he had only forefeen very 
impent&iy before, the flings of remorfe and 
repentance begin to agitate and torment him. 
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CHAP. m. 

Of the influence and authority of the general 
rules of morality y and that they are ju/ily^ 
regarded as the laws of the Deity. 

TH E regard to thofe general rules of 
condudt, is what is properly called atJ 
fenfe of duty, a principle of the greateft con- 
fequerice in human life, and the only principle 
by which the bulk of mankind are capable of 
diredling their adions. Many men behave 
very decently, and through the whole of their 
lives avoid any confiderable degree of blamet 
who yet, perhaps, never felt the fentiment 
upon the propriety of which we found our 
approbation of their condud:, but ad:ed mere- 
ly from a regard to what they faw were the 
eftabliflied rules of behaviour* The man who 
has received great benefits from another per- 
fon, may, by the natural coldnefs ©f his tem- 
per, feel but a very fmall degree of the fenti- 
roent of gratitude. If he has been virtuoufly 
educated, however, he will often have been 
made to obferve how odious thofe actions 
appear, which denote a want of this fenti- 
ment, an4 how amiable the contrary. Tho* 
his heart therefore is not warmed with any 
grateful affediori, he will ftrive to a6t as if it 
was, and will endeavour to pay all thofe re- 
gards and attentions to his patron which the 
Svelieft gratitude could fuggeft. He will vi- 

0^3 fit 
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fit him regularly; he will behave to him refpeft-^ 
fully ; he will Si%v^ talk of him but with 
expreffions of th^ higheft eftieetli, and of the 
many obligations which he owes to him. And 
what is more, he will carefully embrace every 
opportunity of making a' proper return for 
paft fervices. He may do all this too without 
any hyppcriAr or blameable diflimulation, 
without any lelfifh intention of obtaining new- 
favours-, and without any dfefiga of impofing 
either upon his benefactor or the public. The 
motive of hi^ adlions may . be no other than 
a reverence for the eftabliAfed rule of duty, 
i ferious and earned; defire of afting, in every 
refpeft, according to the law of gratitude. 
A wife, iVi the fataie manner, may fometimes 
not feel that tender regard for her hufband 
which is fui table to the 'relation that fubfiftst 
between them. If i|ie has been virtuoufly 
Educated', however, ihe will endeavour to ad: 
as if fhe felt it, to bfe careful, officious, faith- 
ful, and fincere, and to be deficient in none 
•of thofe attentions which the fentiment of 
conjugal affedion could have prompted her 
to perform. Such a friepd, and fuch a wife, 
are neither of them, undDtibtedly, the very 
beft of their kinds ; and though both of them 
may have the moft ferious and earneft defire 
to fulfil ^*ery part of their duty, yet they wil| 
fail in many nice and delicate regards, they 
will mifs many opportunities of obliging, 
which they could never have overlooked ff 
they had poficfied the fentiment that is prb^ 
per to their fituation. Though not th? very 

' " firil 
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fiirft of their kinds, however, they are perhaps ■ 
the fecond ; and if the regard to the gencnti ' 
rules of condudl has been veiy ftroftgly im-^ 
prefled upon them, heither of them will fail 
in any very effential part of their duty. None 
but thofe of the happieft mold are capable of* 
fuiting with exadt juftnefe, their fentiments 
and behaviour to thfe fmalleft difference of 
lituation, andof adting upon all occaiions with 
the moft delicate and accurate propriety. 
The coarfe clay of which the bulk of mankind* 
are formed, cannot be wrought up to fuch per- 
fection. There is fcarce any man, however^ 
who by difcipline, education, and example,: 
may not be fo impreffed with a regard to ge- 
neral rules, as to a<ft upon almoft every occa- 
fion with tolerable decency, and through the 
whole of his life avoid any confiderable degreo 
of blame. 

Without this facred regard to general rules, 
there is no man whofe conduct can be much 
depended upon. It is this which conftitutes 
the moft effential difference between a man 
of principle and honour and a worthlefs fel- 
low. The one adheres, on all occafions, 
fteadily and refolutely to his maxims, and pre- 
ferves through the whole of .his life one even 
. tenor of conduit. The other, afts varioufly 
and accidentally, as humour, inclination, or 
interefi chance to be uppermoft. Nay, fuch 
are the inequalities of humour to which all 
men are fubjed:, that without this principle, 
the man who, in all his cool hours, had the 
moft delicate fenfibility to the propriety of 

0^4 conduit:. 
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conduft, might often be led to a6t abfurdly 
upon the moft frivolous occafions, and when 
it was fcarce poflible to afiign any ferious mo-t 
live for his behaving in this manner.. Your 
friend mjtkcs you a vifit when you happen to 
\yc in a humour which makes it difagreeable 
to receive him : in your prefent mood hi& 
civility is very apt to appear, an impertinent 
intruiiQii ; aijd if you was to give way to the 
views of things which at this time OQcur, 
though civil in your temper, yow would be-» 
have to him with coldnefs . and contempt. 
What renders yoij incapable of fuch a rude- 
nefs, is nothijig hut a regard to the general 
rules of civility arid hofpitality, which pro- 
hibit it. That habitual reverence which your 
former experience has taught you for thefe, 
enables you to a<S, upon all fuch occafions, 
with nearly equal propriety, and hinders thofe 
inrtiualities of temper, to which all men are 
fubjefti from influencing your conduft in 
any very fenfible degree. But if without re- 
gard to thefe general rules, even the duties of 
politenefs, which are fo eafily obferved, and 
which one can fcarce have any feriaus mo-? 
tive to violate, would yet be fo- frequently 
violated, what would become of the duties of 
juftice, of truth, of chaftity, of fidelity, which 
it is often fo djfficult to obferve, and which 
there may be fo many flrong mptiyes to vior 
late ? But upon the tolerable obfervance of 
thefe duties., depends the very exiftence of 
human fociety, which would crumble into 
i^othlng if ni^Akind were not generally imr 

preffed 
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prcfled with a reverence for thofe important 
rules of conduft. 

. This reverence is ftill further enhanced by . 
an opinion which is firft imprefled by nature, . 
and afterwards confit.ned by reafbning and 
philofophy, that thofe important rules of mo- 
rality, are the commands and laws of the 
Peity, who will finally reward the obedient, 
and punx/h the tranfgreflbrs of their duty. 

This opinion or apprehenlion, I lay, feems 
firft to be ifnpreffed by nature. Men are na- 
turally led to afcribe to thofe myllerious be- 
ings, whatever they are, which happen in 
^ny country, to be the objeds of religious 
fear, all their own fentiments .and paffions. 
They have no other, they can conceive no 
other to afcribe to them. Thofe unknown 
intelligences which they imagine but fee>not, 
muft neceflarily be formed with fome fort of 
refemblance to thofe intelligences of which 
they have experience. During the ignorance 
and darknefs of pagan fuperftition, mankind 
feem to have formed the ideas of their divi- 
pities with fo little delicacy, that they afcribe 
to them, indifcriminately, all the paffions of 
human nature, thofe not excepted which do 
the leaft honour to our fpecies, fuch as luft, 
hunger, avarice, envy, revenge. They could 
not fail, therefore, to afcribe to thofe beings, 
for ' the excellence of whofe nature they ftill 
conceived the higheft admiration, thofe fen- 
timents and qualities which are the great or- 
naments of humanity, and which feem to 
raife it 'to a refemblance of divine perfedtiou, 

the 
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the l6ve of virtue and beneficence, and the" 
abhorrence .of vice and injuftice. The man 
who was injured, called upon Jupiter to be 
witnefi of the wrong that was done to him, 
and could not doubt, but that divine being 
^ould behold it with the fame indignation 
which would Animate the meaneft of man* 
kind, who looked on when injuftice was com- 
itiittcd. The man who did the injury, felt 
himfelf to be the proper objeft of the detef- 
tation and refentment of mankind ; and his 
natural fears led him to impute the fame {^^n-* 
timents to thofe awful beings, whofe prefence 
he could not avoid, and whofe power he could 
not rcfift. Thefe natural hopes and fears, and 
fufpicions, were propagated by fympathy, and 
confirmed by education ; and the Gods were 
univerfally reprefented and believed to be the 
rewarders of humanity and mercy, and the 
avengers of perfidy and injuftice. And thus 
religion, even in its rudeft: form, gave a fajic- 
tion to the rules of morality, long before the 
ige of artificial rcalbning and philofophy. 
That the terrors of religion fliould thus en- 
force the natural fenfe of duty, was of too 
much importance to the happinefs of man- 
kind, for nature to leave it dependent upon 
the flownefs and uncertainty of philofophical 
refearches. 

Thefe refearches, however, when they 
came to take place, confirmed thofe original 
anticipations of nature. Upon whatever we 
luppofe that Our moral faculties are founded, 
whether upon a certain modification of reafbn> 

4 upon 
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lipon an original inftindt;^ called a moral fcnfc, 
or upon fome other principle of our nature, it 
cahnot be doubted, that they were given us for 
tihe direiftion of our condudt in this life. They 
Carry along with them the 'moft evident badges 
of this authority, which denote that they were 
itt up within us to be the fupreme arbiters of all 
our aftions, to fuperintend all our fenfes, paf- 
fions, and appetites, and to judge how far each 
of them was either to beindulged or reftrained. 
Our moral faculties are by no means, as fomc 
have pretended, upon a level in this refpeft 
with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature, endowed with no more right to re- 
ftrain thefe kft, than thefe laft are to reflrain 
them. No other faculty or principle of aftion 
jxidges of any other. Love does not judge of 
fefentment, nor refentment of love. Thofe 
two paffions may be oppofite to one another, 
but cannot, with any propriety, be faid to ap- 
prove or difapprove of one another. But it is 
tliQ peculiar office of thofe faculties now under 
our coniideration to judge, to beftow cenfurc^ 
or applaufe upon all the other principles of 
our nature. They may be conlidSred as a fort 
of fenfes of which thofe principles are the ob- 
jefts. Every fenfe is fupreme over its own ob-. 
jefts. There is no appeal from the eye with 
regard to the beauty of colours, nor from the 
ear with regard to the harmony of founds, nor 
from the tafte with regard to the agreeablenefi 
of flavours. Each of thofe fenfes judges in 
fhe laft refortof its own pbjefts, Whatever 

gratifies 
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gratifies the tafte is ^wcet, whatever pleafes, 
the eye is beautiful, whatever fooths the ear is 
harmonious, TJie very effence of each of 
thofe qualities cpnfifts in its being fitted to 
pleafe the fenfe to which it is addreffed. It 
belongs to our moral faculties, .in the fame 
manner to determine when the ear ought to 
be foothed, when the eye ought to be indulg- 
ed, when the talle ought to be gratified, when 
and how . far every other principle of our na- 
ture ought either to be indulged or reftrained. 
What is agreeable to our moral faculties, is 
fit and right, and proper to be done j the con- 
trary wrong, unfit and improper. The fen- 
timents which they approve of, are graceful 
and becoming: the contrary, ungraceful and 
unbecoming. The very words, right, wrong, 
fit, improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean 
only what pleafes or difpleafes thofe faculties^ 
Since thefe, therefore, were plainly intend- 
ed to be the governing principles of human 
nature, the rules which tney prefcribe, are to 
be regarded as the commands and laws of the 
•Deity, p;;omulgated by thofe vicegerents 
which he h^s thus fet up within us. All ge- 
neral rules a^e commonly denominated laws : 
thus the general rules which bodies obferve in 
the communication of motion, are called the 
laws of motion. But thofe general rules 
which our moral faculties obferve in approv- 
ing or condemning whatever fentiment or ac- 
tion is fubjedled to their examination, may 
much more juftly be denominated fuch. 

They 
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They have' a much greater rcfemblance tp 
what are properly called laws, thofe general 
rules which the foverelgn lays down to direft 
the conduft of his fubjeds. Like them they 
are rules to diredt the free adions of men ; 
they are prefcribed moft furely by a lawful 
fuperior, and are attended too with the fanc^- 
tion of rewards and punifhments, Thofe 
vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
punifh the violation of them, by the torment? 
of inward fhame, and felf-oondemnation 5 and 
on the contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquility of ibind^ with contentment, an4 
felf-fatisfaftiori. / . 

There are innumerable other confiderations 
which ferve to confirm the fame conclufion. 
The happinefs of mankind, as well as of all 
other rational creatures, feems to have been 
the original purpofe intended by the author 
of Nature, when he brought them into ex- 
igence. No other end feems worthy of that 
fupreme wifdbm; and divine benignity which 
we necefTafily afcribe to him ; and this opi- 
nion, which, we are led to by the abftradt con- 
iideration .of his infinite perfeftions, is ftill 
inore confirmed by the examination of the 
works of nature, which feem all intended ttf 
promote happinefs, and to guard againft 
mifery. But by afting according to the die-, 
tates of our moral faculties, we neceflarily 
purfue the moft efFe<5tual means for promot- 
mg the happinefs of mankind, and may there- 
fore be faid, infomefenfe, to co-operate with 
the Deity, and to advance as far as in 

our 
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cuf power the plan of Providence. < By aftinff 
ptherways, oil the contrary, we feeni to olb- 
ftrucft, in fome n>eafure, the fcheme which 
the Author of Nature h^s eftabliJhed for the 
happlnefs and perfecftion of the world, and to 
declare ourfelves, if I may fay fo, in fome 
meafure the enemies of GodV Hence we are 
natur^ly encouraged to hope for his extraor^ 
dinary favour and reward in .the pne cafe, and 
to dread his vengeance and bunifliment in the 
Other. ' : . i 

There are befides riiany other reafons, and 
many other natural principles, 'which all tenq 
ko confirm and inCulcatfe the fame falutary dQc4 
trine. If we confider. the general rules, by 
which external profperity ahd^ adverfity are 
commonly diftriouted in * this life,' wf Ihall 
find, that notwithftanding tl>e diforder ' ;ih 
which all things appear to be in. this world* 
yet even here every virtue naturally mieets 
with its proper reward, with, the recompenfe 
which is moil fit to encourage and promote it j 
and this too fo furely, that it requires a very 
extraordinary concurrence of eircumftances 
entirely to difappoint it. What is the ret 
ward moft proper for encouraging induftryj^' 
prudence, and circumfpe^ion ? Succefs in. 
every fort of bufinefs. And is. it ppffible that 
in the whole of life thefe virtue? miojuld' fail of 
attaining it ? Wealth and external bonpursf 
arc their proper recompence, and the recom- 
pence which they can feldom fail of acquir-^ 
ing. What reward is moft proper for pro-* 
moting the practice of truth, juftice, and hui^ 

' maiiity ? 
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manity ? The confidence, the efteem, an^ 
love of thofe we live with. Humanity does 
xiot defire to be great, but to be beloved. It is 
not in being rich that truth and juftice would 
rejoice, but in being trufted and believed, rc- 
compences which thofe virtues muft alniofl 
always acquire. By fome very extraordinary 
and unlucky circumftance, a good m^n may 
come to.be fuipe(3:ed of a crime of which hp 
was ahogether incapable, and upon that ac- 
count be moil unjuftly expqfed for the re^ 
gaining part of his life to the horror and a* 
verfion of n^ankind. By aa accident of thi? 
kjmd he may he faid to lofc his all, notwijh^- 
ftanding his integrity and juftice ; in the farpp 
manner as a cautious man, notwithftanding 
his utmoft circumfpedion, jcnay be ruiaed by 
an earthquake or an inundation. Accidents of 
the firft kind, however, are perhaps ftill, more 
rare^ and ftill more cont/ary to the CQn>mon 
courfe of things than thofe of the fecond j an4 
it .ftill renuinstrue, that the practice of truth, 
juftice, and humanity^ is x certain and almoin 
infallible in^thod of acquiring what thpfe virr 
tues chieily -aim at, the copfxdence and love of 
thofe we live with. A perfon piay be very 
eafily mifreprefented with regard to a parti-* 
cular adion ; . but it is fcarce poffible that he 
fhould be fo with regard to the general tenor 
of his conduft. An innocent man may be 
believed to have done wrong : this, however, 
will rarely happen. On the contrary, the 
eftabliflied opinion of the innocence of his 

mahhers. 
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manners, will often lead us to abfolvehiui 
where he has really been in the fault, not- 
withftanding very ftrong prefumptions. A 
knave, in the fame inantier may efcape cen- 
fure, or even meet with applatife, for a parti- 
cular knavery, in which his condud is not 
underftood. But no man was ever habitually 
fuch, without being almofl univerfally known 
to be fo, and without being even frequently 
Tufpedted of guilt, when he was in reality 
perfeftly innocent. And fb far as vice and 
virtue can be cither punifhed or rewarded by 
the fentiments and opinions of mankind, they 
both, according to the comnxon courfc of 
things, meet even here with fomething more 
than exaft and impartial juflice. 

But though'thc general rules by which prof-^ 
perity and adverfity are commonly diflributed^ 
when confidered in this cool and philofophi- 
cal light, appear to be pcrfeftly fuited to the 
fituation of mankind in this life, yet they aref 
by no means fuited to fome of ournatural fen- 
timents. Our natural love and admifatipn for 
forAe virtues is fuch, that we fhould wilh to 
beftew on them all forts of honours and re- 
wards, even thofe which we muft acknow- 
ledge to be the proper rccompences of othet 
qualities with which thofc virtues are not al- 
ways accompanied. Our deteftation, on thd 
contrary, for fome vices is • fuch, that we 
/hould defire to heap upon them every fort of 
difgrace and difafler, thofe not excepted 
which are the natural confequences of very 

different 
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different qualities. Magnanimity, generofity, 
and juftice command fo high a degree of ad- 
miration, that we defire to fee them crowned 
with wealth, and power, and honours of 
every kind, the natural confequences of pru- 
,dence, induftry, and application ; qualities 
with which thofe virtues are not infeparably 
conne6ted. Fraud, falfehood, brutality, and 
^violence, on the other hand, excite in every 
human breaft fuch fcorn and abhorrence, that 
our indignation rouzes to fee them poffefs thofe 
advantages which they may in fbme fenfe be 
faid to have merited, by the diligence and in- 
duflry with which they are fbmetimes attend- 
ed. The induflrious knave cultivates the foil ; 
the indolent good man leaves it uncultivated* 
Who ought to reap the harvefl ? Who flarve, 
and who live in plenty ? The natural courfe 
of things decides it in favour of the knave : 
the natural fentiments of mankind in favour 
of the man of virtue. Man judges, that the 
good qualities oS the one are greatly over-re- 
compenfed by thofe advantages which they 
tend to procure him, and that the omiflions of 
the other are by far too feverely punifhed by the 
diflrefs which they naturally bring upon him ; 
and hunian laws, the confequences of human 
fentiments, forfeit the life and the eflate of the 
induflrious and cautious traitour, and reward, 
by extraordinary recompenfes, the fidelity and 
public fpirit of the improvident and carelefs 
good citizen. Thus man is by nature direc- 
ted to corred:, in fome meafure, that diflri- 
bution of things which fhe herfelf would 
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other wife have made. The rales which for this 
purpofe fhe prompts him to follow, are diffe- 
rent from thofe which {he herfelf obferves. She 
fefcftows upo4i every virtue, and upon every 
vice, that precifc reward or punifliment which 
is beft fitted to encourage the one, or to re* 
ilrain the other. She is direfted by this fole 
confideration, and pays little regard to the dif- 
ferent degrees of merit and demerit, which 
they may feem to pofTefs in the fentiments and 
paffions of man. Man, on the contrary, pays 
regard to this only, and would endeavour to 
render the ftate of every virtue pfecifely pro- 
portioned to that degree of love knd efteem, 
and of every vice to that degree of contempt 
•and abhorrence which he himfelf conceives for 
'it. The rules which jQie follows are fit for 
her, thofe which he follows for him : but 
both are calculated to promote the fame great 
end, the order of the world, and the perfec- 
tion and happinefs of human nature. 

But though man is thus employed to alter 
that diftribution of things which natural events 
would make, if left to themfelves ; though, 
like the Gods of the poets, he is perpetually 

• interpofing, by extraordinary means, in fa- 
vour of virtue, and in oppofition to vice, and 
like them, endeavours to turn away the ar- 
row that is aimed at the head of the righteous, 
but accelerates the fword of deftruftion that is 
lifted up againft the wicked ; yet he is by no 
means able to render the fortune of either quite 

• fuitable to his own fentiments and wiihes. 
The natural courfc of things cannot be en- 
tirely 
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tircljr controuled by the impotent endeavours 
of man : the current is too rapid and too ftrong 
for him to ftop it; and though the rules 
which dire(^ it appear to have been eftabliftied 
for the wifeft and beft purpofes, they fome^ 
times produce efFefts which fhock all his na- 
tural fentiments. That a great combination 
of men, fhould prevail over a finall one ; that 
thofe who engage in an enterprize with fore* 
thought and all neceffary preparation, fhould 
prevail over fuch as oppofe them without any ; 
and that every end fhould be acquired by thofe 
means only which nature has eftabliflied for 
acquiring it, feems to be a rule not only ne- 
ceffary and unavoidable in itfelf, but even ufe*- 
fill and proper for rouzing the induftry and at- 
tention of mankind. Yet, when in confe-- 
quencc of this rule, violence and artifice pre- 
vail over fincerity and juftice, what indigna- 
tion does it not excite in the breaft of every hu^ 
man fpedtator ? What forrow* and compaffion 
for the fufferings of the innocent, and what 
furious refentment againft the fuccefs of the 
oppreffor ? We are equally grieved and enrag- 
ed, at the wrong that is done, but often find 
it altogether out of our power to redrefs it. 
.When we thus deipair of finding any force 
upon earth which can check the triumph of 
injuftice, we naturally appeal to heaven, and 
hope, that the great author of our nature will 
himfelf execute hereafter, what all the prin- 
ciples which he has given us for the direftion 
of our conduct, prompt us to attempt even 
here ; that he will compleat the plan which 
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he himfelf has thus taught us to begin ; and 
will, in a life to come, render to every one 
according to the works which he has per- 
formed in this world. And thus we arc led 
to the belief of a future ftate, not only by the 
weaknefles, by the hopes and fears oi human 
nature, but by the nobleft and heft principles 
which belong to it, by the love of virtue, and 
by the abhorrence of vice and injuftice. 

" Does it fuit the greatnefs of God," fays 
the eloquent and philofophical bifliop of 
Clermont, with that paflionate and exagge- 
rating force of imagination, which feems 
fometimes to exceed the bounds of decorum ; 
does it fuit the greatnefs of God, to leave 
the world which he has created in fo uni- 
verfal a diforder ? To fee the wicked pre- 
vail almoft always over the juft ; the inno- 
cent dethroned by the ufuf per ; the father 
become the victim of the ambition of an 
unnatural fon ; the huflband expiring under 
the ftroke of a barbarous and faithlefs wife ? 
From the height of his greatnefs ought 
God to behold thofe melancholy events as 
a fantaftical amufement, without taking 
any (hare in them ? Becaufe he is great, 
fliould he be weak, or unjuft, or barba- 
rous ? Becaufe men are little, ought they 
to be allowed either to be diflblute without 
punifhment, or virtuous without reward ? 
O God ! if this is the charadler of your Su- 
preme Being ; if it is you whom we adore 
under fuch dreadful ideas; I can no longer 
*' acknowledge you for my father, for my 

f* protedor. 
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protestor, for the comforter of my forrow, 
the fupport of my weaknefs, the rewarder 
of my fidehty. You would then be no 
more than an indolent and fantaftical ty- 
" rant, who facrifices mankind to his info- 
lent vanity, and who has brought them out 
of nothing, only to make them ferve for the 
fport of his leiiiire, and of his caprice." 
When the general rules which determine the 
merit and demerit of aftions, come thus to 
be regarded, as the laws of an All-powerful 
Being, who watches over our condudl, and 
who, in a life to come, will reward the ob- 
fervance, and punifh the breach of them ; 
they neceflarily acquire a new facrednefs from 
this confideration. That our regard to the 
will of the Deity, ought to be the fupreme 
rule of our condudt, can be doubted of by no 
body ^ho believes his exiftence. The very 
thought of difobedicnce appears to involve in 
it the moft fhocking impropriety. How vain, 
how abfurd would it be for man, either to 
oppofe or to negledt the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wifdom, and Infi- 
nite Power ! How unnatural, how impioufly 
ungrateful not to reverence the precepts that 
were prefcribed to him by the infinite good- 
nefs of his Creator, even though no punifh- 
ment was to follow their violation. The 
Icnfe of propriety too is here well fupported 
by the ftrongeft motives of felf-intereft. The 
idea that, however we may efcape the obfer- 
yation of man, or be placed above the reach 
of human punifhment, yet we are always 
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afting under the eye, and cxpofed to the pu-* 
nifliment of God, the great avenger of injuf- 
tice, is a motive capable of reftraining the 
mojft headftrong paffions, with.thofe at leaft 
who, by conftant refledlion, have rendered it 
familiar to them. 

It is in this manner that religion enforces 
the niatural fenfe of duty : and hence it is, that 
mankind are generally difpofed to place great 
confidence in the probity of thofe who feem 
deeply imprefied with religious fentiments. 
Such perfons, they imagine, ad: under an ad^ 
ditional tye, befides thofe which regulate the 
conduft of other men. The regard to the 
propriety of adlion as well as to reputation, 
the regard to the applaufe of his own breaft, 
as well as to that of others, are motives which 
they fuppofe have the fame influence over the 
religious man, as over the man of the world, 
/But the former lies under another rcftraint, 
and never ads deliberately but as in the pre- 
fence of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenfe him according to his deeds. A 
greater truft is repofed, upon tliis account, in 
the regularity and exadnefs of his condud. 
And wherever the natural principles of reli- 
gion are not corrupted by the fadious and 
party zeal of fome worthlefs cabal ; wherever 
the firft duty which it requires, is to fulfil all 
the obligations of morality ; wherever men are 
not taught to regard frivolous obfervances, as 
more immediate duties of religion, than ads 
of juftice and beneficence ; and to imagine, 
that by facrifices and ceremonies, and vain 
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fupplications, they can bargain with the Deity 
for fraud, and perfidy, and violence, the 
world undoubtedly judges right in this refped:, 
and juftly places a double confidence in the 
redtitude of the religious man's behaviour. 



CHAP. IV. 

In what cafes the fen fe of duty ought to be the fole 
principle of our conduB ; and in what cafs it 
ought to concur with other motives. 

« 

RELIGION affords fuch ftrong mo- 
tives to the practice of virtue^ and 
guards us by fuch powerful reftraints from the 
temptations of vice, that many have been led 
to fuppofe, that religious principles were the 
fole laudable motives of a(Stion. We ought 
.neither, they faid, to reward from gratitude, 
nor punifh from rcfentment; we ought nei- 
ther to protect the helpleflhcfs of our chilr- 
dren, nor afford fupport to the infirmiues of 
our parents, from natural affection. All af- 
fedlions for particular objects, ought to be ex- 
tinguifhed in our breaft, and one great affec- 
tion take the place of all others, the love of 
the Deity, the defire of rendering ourfelves 
. agreeable to him, and of diredting our condu(3: 
in every refped: according to his will. We 
ought not to be grateful from gratitude, we 
ought not to be charitable from humanity, w^ 
ought not to be public-fpirited from the love 
of our country, nor generous and juft from 
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the love of mankind. The fole principle and 
motive of our condud: in the performance of 
all thofe different duties, ought to be a fenie 
that God has commanded us to perform them. 
I fhall not at prefent take time to examine^ 
this opinion particularly ; I fhall only obferve, 
that we fhould not have expedled to have 
found it entertained by any fecS, who profef^ 
fed themfelves of a religion in which, as it is 
the firft precept to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart, with all our foul, and with 
all our flrertgth, fo it is the fecond to love our 
neighbour as we love ourfelves ; and we love 
ourfelves furely for our own fakes, and not 
merely becaufe we are commanded to do fb. 
That the fenfe of duty fhould be the fole prin- 
ciple of our condudt, is no where the precept 
of Chriflianity ; but that it fhould be the rul- 
ing and the governing one, as philofbphy, and 
as, indeed, common fenfe diredls. It may be 
a queflion, however, in what cafes our adtions 
ought to arife chiefly or entirely from a fenfe 
of duty, or from a regard to general rules ; 
and in what cafes fome other fentiment or af- 
fection ought to concur, and have a principal 
influence. 

The decifion of this queflion, which can- 
not, perhaps, be given with any very great 
accuracy, will depend upon two different cir- 
cumflances ; firfl, upon the natural agreeable- 
nefs or deformity of the fentiment or afFeftion 
which would prompt us to any adlion inde- 
pendent of all regard to general rules ; and 
iecondly, upon the precifion and exadnefs, or 

the 
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the loofenefs and inaccuracy of the general 
rules themfelves. 

I. Firft, I fay, it will depend lipon the 
natural agreeablenefs or deformity of the af- 
fedlion itfelf, how far our ad:ions ought to 
arife from it, or entirely proceed from a re- 
gard to the general rule* 

•AH thofe graceful and admired adlions, to 
which the benevolent affeftions would prompt 
us, ought to proceed as much from the paf- 
fions themfelves, as from any regard to the 
general rules of conduft. A benefadtor thinks 
himfelf but ill requited, if the perfon upon 
whom he has beftowed his good offices, re- 
pays them merely from a cold fenfe of duty, 
and without any affeftion to his perfon. A 
hufband is diflatisfied with the moft obedient 
wife, when he imagines her conduft is ani- 
mated by no other principle befides her regard 
to what the relation flie ftands in requires. 
Though a fon fhould fail in none of the of^ 
fices of filial duty, yet if he wants that affec- 
tionate reverence which it fo well becomes him 
to feel, the parent may juftly complain of his 
indifference. Nor could a fon be quite fa- 
tisfied with a parent who, though he per- 
formed all the duties of his fituation, had no- 
thing of that fatherly fondnefs which might 
have been expedled from him. With regard 
to all fuch benevolent and focial afFedtions, it 
is agreeable to fee the fenfe of duty employed 
rather to reflrain than to enliven them, rather 
to hinder us from doing too much, than 
to prompt us to do what we ought. It gives 

us 
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us pleafure to fee a father obliged to check 
his own fondnefs, a friend obliged to fet 
bounds to his natural generofity, a perfon 
who has received a benefit, obliged to reftraia 
the too fanguine gratitude of his own temper. 

The contrary maxim takes place with regard 
to the malevolent and unfocial paffions. We 
ought to reward from the gratitude and ge- 
nerofity of our own hearts, without any re- 
ludlance, and without being obliged to re- 
fle<5t how great the propriety of rewarding : 
but we ought always to piinifii with reluc- 
tance, and more from a fenfe of the propriety 
of punifhing, than from any favage difpofir 
tlon to revenge. Nothing is more graceful 
than the behaviour of the man. who appears 
to refent the greatefi: injuries, more from a 
fenfe that they deferve, and are the proper 
objefts of refentment, than from feeling him- 
felf the furies of that difagreeable paflion ; 
who, like a judge, confiders only the general 
rule, which determines what vengeance is 
due for each particular offence ; who, in 
executing that rule, feels lefs for what him- 
felf has fuffered, than what the off'ender is 
about to fuffer; who,, though in wrath re- 
members mercy, and is diipofed to interpret 
the rule in the mofi: gentle and favourable 
manner, and to allow all the alleviations which 
the moft candid humanity could, confiftently 
with good fenfe, admit of. 

As the felfifh paflions, according to what 

. has formerly been obferved, hold in other re- 

i^efts a fort of middle . place, between the 
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focial and unfocial afFedtions, fo do they like- 
wife in this. The purfuit of the objed;s of 
private intereft, in all common, little and or- 
dinary cafes, ought to flow rather from a 
regard to the general rules which pvrelcribe 
fuch conduct, than from any pafllon for the 
objects themfelves ^ but upon more impor- 
tant and extraordinary occafions, we fhould 
be aukward, iniipid, and ungraceful, if the 
objects themfelves did not appear to animate 
us with a confiderable degree of pafllon. To 
be anxious, or to be laying a plot either to 
gain or to fave a fmgle fhilling, would degrade 
the mofl: vulgar tradejfinan in . the opinion of 
all his neighbours. Let his circumftances bq 
ever fo mean, no attention to any ^uch fmall 
matters, for the fake of the things tbernfelves, 
mull appear in his conduft. His fituatioa 
may require the mofl: fevere ceconomy, and 
the molt exa£t alTiduity : but each particular 
exertion of that ceconomy and afllduity muft 
proceed not fo much from a regard for that 
particular faving or gain, as for the general 
rule which to him prefcribes, with the ut- 
mofl: rigour, fuch . a tenor of condud:. His 
.parfimony to-day mull not arife from, a defire 
of the particular three-pence which he will 
fave by it, nor his attendance in his Ihop from 
a paffion for the particular ten-pence which 
he will acquire by it : both the one and the 
other ought to proceed fblely from a regard to 
the general rule, which prefcribes, with the 
mofl: unrelenting feverity, this plan of con- 
du(S to all perfons in his way of life. In this 
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confifts the difference between the character 
of a mifer and that of a perfon of exa<5t ceco- 
nomy and affiduity. The one is anxious 
about fmall matters for their own fake : the 
other attends to them only in confequence of 
the fcheme of life which he has laid down to 
himfelf. 

It is quite otherwife with regard to the 
more extraordinary and important obje<5ts of 
felf-intereft. A perfon appears mean -fpiri ted, 
who does not purfue thefe with fome degree 
of earneftnefs for their own fake. We fliould 
defpife a prince who was not anxious about 
conquering or defending a province. We 
Ihould have little refpedt for a private gentle- 
man who did not exert himfelf to gain an 
eftate, or even a confiderable office, when 
he could acquire them without either mean- 
nefs or injuftice. A member of parliament 
who (hews no keennefs about his own elec- 
tion, is abandoned by his friends, as altoge- 
ther unworthy of their attachment. Even a 
tradefinan is thought a poor- fpiri ted fellow 
among his neighbours, who does not beftir 
himfelf to get what they call an extraordinary 
job, or fome uncommon advantage. This 
fpirit and keennefs conftitutes the difference 
between the man of enterprize and the man 
of dull regularity. Thofe great obje6ts of 
felf-intereft, of which the lofs of acquifition 
quite changes the rank of the perfon, are the 
objedls of the paflion properly called ambi- 
tion ; a paffion, which when it keeps within 
the bounds of prudence and juftice, is always 
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admired in the world, and has even fometimes 
a certain irregular greatnefs, which dazzles 
the imagination, when it pafles the limits of 
both thefe virtues, and is not only unjuft but 
extravagant. Hence the general admiration 
for Heroes and Conquerors, and even foj; 
Statefmen, whofe projedts have been very- 
daring and extenfive, though altogether de- 
void of juftice ; fuch as thofe of the Cardi- 
nals of Richlieu and of Retz. The objedls 
of avarice and ambition differ only in their 
.greatnefs. A mifer is as furious about a half- 
penny, as a man of ambition about the con- 
queft of a kingdom. 

II. Secondly, I fay, it wiH depend partly 
upon the precifion and exad:ncfs, or theloofe- 
nefs and inaccuracy of the general rules them- 
felves, how far our condud: ought to proceed 
entirely from a regard to them. 

The general rules of almoft all the virtues, 
the general rules which determine what are 
the offices of prudence, of charity, of gene- 
rolity, of gratitude, of friendihip, are in many 
re{pe<3:s loofe and inaccurate, admit of many 
exceptions, and require fo many modifica- 
tions, that it is fcarce poffible to regulate our 
condud: entirely by a regard to them. The 
common proverbial maxims of prudence, be- 
ing founded in univerfal experience, are per- 
haps the beft general rules which can be given 
about it. To aifedt, however, a very ftrift 
and literal adherence to them would evidently 
be the moft abfurd and ridiculous pedantry. 
Of all the virtues I have juft now mentioned, 

gratitude 
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gratitude Is that, perhaps, of which the rules 
arc the moft precife, and admit* of the feweft 
exceptions. That as foon as we can we ftiould 
make a return of equal, and if poflible of 
(iiperior value to the fcrvices we have received, 
would feem to be a pretty plain rule, and one 
which admitted of fcarce any exceptions. 
Upon the moft fuperficial examination, how- 
ever, this rule will appear to be in the higbeft 
degree loofe and inaccurate, and to admit of 
ten thoufand exceptions. If your benefadSior 
attended you in your ficknefs, ought you to 
attend him in his ? or can you fulfil the obli- 
gation of gratitude, by making a return of a 
ttifferent kind ? If yoii ought to attend him, 
liow long ought you to attend him ? The 
fame time which he attended you, or longer, 
and how much longer ? If your friend lent 
you money in your diftrefs, ought you to lend 
him money in his ? How much ought 
u to lend him ? When ought you to lend 
im ? Now, or to-morrow, or next month ? 
And for how long a time ? It is evident, that 
no general rule can be laid down, by which a 
precife anfwer can, in all cafes, be given to 
any of thefe queftions. The difference be- 
tween his character and yours, between his 
circumftances and yours, may be fuch, that 
you may be perfeftly grateful, and juftly rc- 
fufe to lend him a halfpenny : and, on the 
contrary, you may be willing to lend, or 
even to give him ten times the fum which he 
lent you, and yet juftly be accufed of the 

blackeft 
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blackefl ingratitude, and of not having ful- 
filled the hundredth part of the obligation you 
lie under. As the duties of gratitude, how- 
ever, are perhaps themoftfacred of all thofe 
which the beneficent virtues prefcribe to us, {o 
the general rules which determine them are, 
as I faid before, the moft accurate. Thofe 
which afcertain the aftions required by friend- 
ship, humanity, hoipitality, generofity, are 
jftill more vague and indeterminate. 

There is, however, one virtue of which 
the general rules determine ' with the'greateft 
cxadnels every external aftion which it re- 
quires. This virtue is juftice. The rules of 
juftice are accurate in the higheft degree, and 
admit of no exceptions ot modifications, but 
fuch as may be afcertained as accurately as 
the rules themfelves, and which generally, 
indeed, flow from the very fame principles 
with them. If I owe a man ten pounds, 
juftice requires that I fhould precisely pay 
him ten pounds, either at the time agreed 
upon, or when he demands it. What I ought 
to perform, how much I ought to perform, 
when and where I ought to perform it, the 
whole nature and circumftances of the action 
prefcribed, are all of them precifely fixt and 
determined. Though it may be aukward and 
pedantic, therefore, to afFeft too ftridt an ad- 
herence to the common rules of prudence or 
generofity, there is no pedantry in flicking 
faft by the rules of juftice. On the contrary, 
the "moft facred regard is due to theni ; and 
the adions which this virtue requires are ne- 
ver 
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ver fo properly perforined, as when the chief 
motive for performing them is a reverential 
and religious regard to thofe general rules 
which requirer^ them. In the praftice of the 
other virtues, our condudl fhould rather be 
diredled by a certain idea of propriety, by a 
certain tafte for a particular tenor of condud, 
than by any regard to a precife njaxim or rule; 
and wc fhould confider the end and founda- 
tion of the rule, more than the rule itfelf. 
But it is otherwife with regard to juftice : 
the man who in that refinee the leaft, and 

-adheres with the moft obftinate ftedfaftnefs, 
to the general rules themfelves, is the moft 

.commendable, and the moft to be depended 
upon. Though the end of the rules of juf- 
tice be, to hinder us from hurting our neigh- 

, hour, it may frequently be a crime to violate 
them, though we could pretend, with fome 

. pretext of reafon, -that this particular violation 
could do no hurt. A man often becomes a 
villain the moment he begins, even in his own 
heart, to chicane in this manner. The mo- 

. ment he thinks of departing from the moft 
ftaunch and pofitive adherence to what thofe 
inviolable precepts prefcribe to him, he is no 
longer to be trufted, and no man can fay what 

. degree of guilt he may not arrive at. The 

. thief imagines he does no evil, when he fteals 
from the rich, what he fuppoies they may 
eafily want, and what poffibly they may ne- 
ver even know has been ftolen from theni. 
The adulterer imagines he does no evil, when 
he corrupts the wife of his friend, provided 

he. 
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he covers his intrigue from tjie fulpicioii of 
the huibancl« ajtui does iiot c}i^urb the peac^ 
9f the family. When once we begin to give 
wa,y tp fuch refinements, there is no enorn 
inity fo grpfs of which we may not be capable. 
The rules of jviftice may be compared tp 
the rules of grap)m^r ^ the rules of the other 
virtues, to the rules which criticks lay down 
for the attainment of what is fublime an4 
iglegant in com|)ofition. The one, afe pre-* 
cijfe, accurate, and indefpenfible. The other, 
are Ippfe, vague, and indeterminate, and pre- 
fent \is rather with a general icjea of the per- 
fe(2ion we ought to aim at, than afford us any 
certain and infallible dircdlipns for acquiring 
it. A man may learn to write grammatically 
by rule, with the moft abfolute infallibility ; 
and fo, perhaps, he may be taught to a6t 
juftly. . But there are no rules whofe obfer- 
vance will infallibly lead us to the attainment 
of elegance or fublimity in writing, though 
there are fotoe which may help us, in fome 
meafure, to corredt and afcertain the vague 
ide^s which we might otherwife have enter- 
tained of thofe perfedions : and there are no 
rules by the knpwledge of which we can in- 
fallibly be taught to a<9: upon all occafions 
with prudence, with juft magnanimity, ot 
proper beneficence. Though there are fome 
which may enable us to correal and afcertain, 
in feveral refpe£ts, the imperfedt ideas which 
we might otherwife have entertained of thofe 
tirtufs* 

S It 
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It may fometimes happen, that with the 
tnoft fcrious and earneft defire of adling fo as^ 
to deferve approbation, we may miftake the 
proper rules ofconduft, and thus be'itiifled 
by that very principle which ought to direft 
us. It is in vain to exped, that in this cafe 
mankind fhould entirely approve of our be- 
haviour. They cannot enter into that abfiird 
idea of duty which influenced us, nor go 
along with any of the aftions which follow 
from it. There is ftill, however, fomething 
refpeftable in the character and behaviour of 
one who is thus betrayed into vice, by a wrong 
fenfe of duty, or Ify what is called an erro- 
neous confcience. How fatally foever he may 
be mifled by it, he is flill, with the generous 
and humane, more the objeft of commifera- 
tion than of hatred or refentment. They la- 
ment the weaknefs of human nature, which 
expofes us to fuch unhappy delufions, even 
while we are moft fincerely labouring after 
perfeftion, and endeavouring to ad: according 
to the beft principle which can pofliWy dired 
us. Falfe notions of religion are almoft the 
only caufes which can occafion any very groft 
perverfion of our natural fentiments in this 
way ; and that principle which gives the 
greateft authority to the rules of duty; is alone 
capable of diftorting our ideas of them in any 
confiderable degree. In all other cafes com- 
mon fenfe is fufficient to dired us, if not to 
the mojft exquifite propriety of coridud,-.yel 
to fomething which is not very far from - it ; 
imd provided we are in earneft defirous to do 

well. 
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Vrdl, our behaviour will always, upon the 
whole, be praife-worthy. That to obey the 
will of the Deity, is the firft rule of duty, all 
men are agreed. But concerning the parti- 
cular commandments which that will may 
impofe upon us, they differ widely from one 
another. In this, therefore, the greateft 
mutual forbearance and toleration is due ; 
and though the defence of fociety requires 
tiiat crimes fhould be punifhed, from what- 
ever motives they proceed, yet a good maii 
will always punifh them with reludtance^ 
when they evidently proceed from falfe no- 
tions of religious duty. He will never feel 
againft thofe who commit thfem that indigna- 
tion which he feds againft other crjitninals, 
but will rather regret, and fometimes even 
admire their unfortunate firmnefs and mag- 
nanimity, at the very time that he puniilies 
their crime. In the tragedy of Mahomet^ 
one of the fineft of Mr. Voltaire's, it is well 
reprefented, what ought to be our fentiments 
for crimes which proceed from fuch motives* 
In that tragedy, two young people of different 
fexes, of the moft innocent and virtuous dif- 
pofitions, and without any other weaknefs 
except what endears them the more to us, a 
mutual foiidnefs for one another, are infti-. 
gated by the ftrongeft motives of a falfe reli- 
gion, to commit a horrid murder, that /hocks 
dl the principles of hiimaii nature : a vene- 
rable old man, v^ho had exprefTed the moft 
tender affedlion for them both, for whom,^ 
aotwithftanding he was the avowed enemy of 
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their religion, they liad both coficeived the 
higheft reverence and efteem, and who was 
in reality their father, though they did not 
know him to be fuch, is pointed out tcx them 
as a facrifice which God had expreffly re* 
quired at their hands, and they are command- 
ed to kill him. While they are about exe- 
cuting this crime, they are tortured with all 
the agonies which can arife from the ftruggle 
between the idea of the indifpeniiblcnefs of 
religious duty on the one fide, and compaf- 
fion, gratitude, , reverence for die age, and 
love for the humanity and virtue of the perfon 
whom they are going to deftroy, on the other. 
The reprefentation of this exhibits one of the 
moft interefting, and perhaps the moft in- 
ftruftive fpedlacle that was ever introduced 
upon any theatre. The fenfe of duty, how- 
ever, at laft prevails over all the amiable weak- 
neffes of human nature. They execute the 
crime impofed upon them ; but immediately 
difcover their error, and the fraud which had 
deceived them, and are diftrafted with horror, 
remorfe, and refentment. Such as are ouf 
fentiments for the unhappy Seid and Pal- 
mira, fuch ought we to leel for every perfon 
who is in this manner mifled by religion^ 
when we are fure that it is really religion 
which mifleads him, and not the pretence of 
it, which is made a cover to fome of the woril 
of human paflions. 

As a perfon may aft wrong by following 
a wrong knfc of duty, fo nature may fbme- 
times prevail, ind lead him to adt right in 

oppofition^ 
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oppoiitioa to it. We. cannot in this c^e he^ 
di^leafbd to fee that motive prevail, which 
we think ought to prevail, though the perfon 
hiipielf is fo weak as to think otherwiie. As 
his condudt, however, is the eiFedl of weak-? 
nefs, not principle, we are far from beftow- 
ing upon it any thing that approaches to com-r 
pleat approbation. A bigotted Roman Catho- 
lic, who, during the maflacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, had be?n fo overcome by compaffion, 
as to fave feme unhappy proteftants, wnom he 
thought it his duty to deftroy, would not feem 
to be entitled to that high applaufe which we 
ihould have beftowed upon him, had he tx- 
Cfjted the fame generofity with compleat felf- 
approbation. We might be pleafed with the 
humanity of his temper, but we fhould ftill 
regard him with a fort of pity which is alto-, 
gether inconfiftent with the admiration that 
is due to perfe<3: virtue. It is the fame cafe 
with all the other paffions. We do not dif- 
like to fee them exert themfelves properly, 
even when a falfe notion of duty would dire<fl 
the perfon to reftrain them. A very devout 
Quaker, who upon being ftruck upon one 
cheek, inftead of turning up the other, fhould 
fo far forget his literal interpretation of our 
Saviour's precept, as to beftow fome good 
difcipline upon the brute that infulted him, 
would not be difagreeable to us. We fhould 
laugh and be diverted with his fpirit, and 
rather like him the better for it. But we 
fhould by no means regard him with that re-* 
ipedt and ibfleem which would feem due to 
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one who, upon a like occaiion, had afted 
properly, from a juft fenfe of what, was pro- 
per to be done. No action can properly be 
called virtuous, which is not accompanied 
with the fen^iment of felf-approbation. 
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PART IV. 

r * 

Of the Effect of Utility upon 
the fentiment of approbation. 

Confifting of one Section, 



C H A P, I. 

Of the beauty which the appearance of Utility^ 
befioFibi upon all the produSlions of art^ and 
of the extenfive infiuence of this fpecies $f 
beauty. 

THAT utility is one of the principal 
fources of beauty has been objferved 
by every body, who has confidcred with any 
attention what conftitutes the nature of beau- 
ty. The conveniency of a houfe gives plea- 
fure to the fpedtator as well as its regularity^j 
and he is as much hurt when he obferves the 
contrary defeft, as when he fees the corre- 
fpondent windows of different forms, or the 
door not placed exaftly in the middle of the 
building. That the fitnefs of any fyftem of 
machine to produce the end for which it was 
intended, beftows a certain propriety an4 
beauty upon the whole, and renders the very 

S 4 bought 
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thought and contemplation of it agreeable^ 
is fo very obvious that nobody has overlook- 
ed it. 

The caufe too, why utility pleafes, has of 
late been afliened by an ingenious and agree* . 
able J)hilofopner, wno joins the greateft depth 
of thought to the greateft elegance of expref- 
fion, and pofleffes the fingular and happy 
talent of treating the abftrufeft fubjeiSfe not 
only with the moft perfed: perfpicuity, but 
with the moft lively eloquence. The utility 
of any objcft, according to him, pleafes the 
mafter by perpetually fuggefting to him the 
pteafure or convenicncy which it is fitted to 
^romotCk Every time he looks at it^ he i$ 
put in mind of mis i^cafure 5 and the objcft 
in this manner becomes a fource of perpetual 
fatisfadlion and enjoyment. The fpeftator 
entcrf by fyn^athy into the fentimcnts of 
the mafter, and ncceflarily views the objeft 
under^ the fame agreeable afped. When we 
vifit the palaces of the great, we cannot heljp 
conceiving the fatisfidion we fhould enjoy if 
we ourfelyes were the mafters, and were pof- 
iefled of fo much artful and ingenioufly con- 
trived, accommodation. A fimilar account is 
given w^hy the appearance of inconveniency 
ftiouid render any objeft difagreeable both to 
the owner and to the fpedrator. 

But that this fitnefs, this happy contri- 
vance of any produdlion of art, ftiould often 
be more valued^ than the very end for which 
it was intended; and that the exadl adjuft- 
ment of the means for attaining any conve- 
nicncy 
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nicncy or pleafure, fhould frequently be more 
f cgardcd, than that very ccmveniency or plea^ 
fore, in the attainment of which their wholfe 
liierit would feem to confift, has not, fo far 
as I know, been yet taken notice of by any 
body. That this however is Very frequently 
the cafe, may be obferved in a thoufand in- 
ftances, both in the moft frivolous and in Ac 
moft important concerns of human life. 

When a perfon comes into his chamber^ 
and finds the chairs all ftanding in the midcfle 
of t\ip room, he is angry with his fervant; 
and rather than fee them continue ih that 
diforder, perhaps takes the trouble himfelf to 
fet them all in their places with their backa 
fo the wall. The whole propriety of this 
new fituation arifed from its fuperior conve- 
niency in leaving the floor free and difengag^ 
ed. To attain this conveniency he volunta- 
rily puts himfelf to more trouble than all he 
could have fofFered from the want of it ; fine© 
nothing was more eafy, than to have fet him- 
felf down upon, one of them, which is pro- 
bably what he does when his labour is over. 
What he wanted therefore, it feems. Was not 
fo much this conveniency, as that arrange- 
ment of things which promotes it. Yet it is 
this conveniency which ultimately recom- 
mends that arrangenient, and beftows upon it 
the whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch, in the iame manner, that falls 
behind above two minutes in a day, is de- 
(pifed by one curious in Watches. He fells it 
perhaps for ^ trouple 'of guineas, and pur- 
chafes 
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chafes another at fifty, which will not lofc 
above a. minute in a fortnight. The fole ufe 
of watches however, is to tell us what o'clock 
it is, aod to hinder us from breaking any en- 
gagement, or fufFeri ng any other inconveni- 
ency fey our ignorance in that particular point. 
But the perfon fo nice with regard to this 
machine, will not always be found either 
more fcrupuloufly pundual than other men, 
or more anxioufly concerned upon any other 
account, to know precifely what tin^e of day 
it is- Whit interefts him is not fo much the 
attainment of this piece of knowledge, as the 
perfection of the machine which ferves to at- 
tain it. 

How many people ruin themfehres by lay- 
ing out money on trinkets of frivolous utility ? 
What pleafes thefe lovers of toys is not fo 
much the utility,, as the aptnefs of the ma- 
chines which are fitted to promote it. All 
their pockets are fluffed with little conve- 
niencies. They contrive new pockets, un- 
known in the cloaths of other people, in order 
to carry a greater number. They walk about 
loaded with a multitude of baubles, in weight 
and fometimes in value not inferior to an or^ 
dinary Jews-box, fome of which may fome- 
times be of fome little ufe, but all of which 
might at all times be very well fpared, and of 
which the whole utility is certainly not worth 
the fatigue of bearing the burden. 
. Nor is it only with regard to fuch frivolous 
objedts that our condud: is influenced by this 
principle i it is pften the fecret motive of the 

moft 
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ihoft fcrious and important purfuits of both 
private and public life. 

The poor man's fon, whom heaven in its 
anger has vifited with ambition, when he be- 
gins to look around him admires the condition 
of the rich. He finds the cottage of his fa* 
ther too fmall for his accommodation, and 
fancies he ihould be lodged more at his cafe 
in a palace. He is diipleaied with being ob^ 
liged to walk a-foot, or to endure the fatigue 
of riding on horfeback. He fees his fupcrioris 
carried about in machines, and imagine^ that 
in one of thefe he could travel with lefs incon- 
veniency. He feels himfelf naturally indo- 
lent, and willing to ferve himfelf with his own 
hands as little as poflible ; and judges, that a 
numerous retinue of fervants would fave him 
from a great deal of trouble. He thinks if 
he had attained all thefe, he could fit ilill con- 
tentedly, and be quiet, enjoying himfelf in 
the thought of the happinefs and tranquillity 
of his fituation. He is enchanted with the 
diftant idea of this felicity. It appears in his 
fancy like the life of fome fuperior rank of 
beings, and, in order to arrive at it, he de- 
votes himfelf for ever to the purfuit of wealth 
and greatnefs. To obtain the conveniencies 
which thefe afford he fubmits in the firft year, 
nay in the firft month of his application, to 
more fatigue of body and more uneafinefs of 
mind than he could have fuffered through the 
whole of his life from the want of them. He 
ftudies to diftinguifli himfelf in fome laborious 
profefGon. With the moil unrelenting induA 
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Ijty he labours night and day to acquire talent^ 
fuperior to all "his competitors. He endea-^ 
vours pext to bring thofe talents into publid 
yiew, and with equal affiduity folicits cvcrg 
ppportunity of employment. For this pur-? 
pofe ke makes his court to all mankind { hq 
icrves thoife whom he hates> and is obfequi^ 
OU& to thpfe whom he delpifes. Thrqugb the 
.whole of his life he purfues the idea of a cer-^ 
tain artificial and elegant repofe which he m^y 
never arrive at| for \yhich he facrifices a real 
traiiquillity that is at all times in his pQwer^ 
jand which> if in the extremity of jc^d age hc^ 
ihould at laft attain to it^ he will find to be 
In no refped preferable to that hv^i^ble fecu^ 
fity and contentn^nt which he had abandon-^ 
ed for it It is then> in the laft dregs of lif<^ 
his body waftpd with tpii and difeafes, his 
mind gaulc^^and ruffled Ipy th^ mctf^ti^a^ of a 
thoufand injuries and difappointments which 
-he imagines he has met with from the Injuftice 
of his enemies, or fronji^the perfidy ^4 ^^^^ 
-gratitude of his friends, that he begins at laft 
tp find that wealth and greatftels «re mere 
trinkets of frivolous utility* |io more adapted 
for procuring eafe of body or tranquillity of 
mind than the twee^r-cafes of the lover of 
toys; and lik^ them too more troublefome to 
ih? perjlbn who carries them about ^ijh him 
than all the advantages they can afibrd him 
ate commodious. There is no other real dif- 
jference between them, except that the<?ojave- 
niencies of the one are fomewhat more ob- 
jfefyajble jthan,^pfe of (h« otl^ef . The pajac^s, 
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the gardens, the equipage, the retinue of thei 
great are objedtS of which the obvious cohve-* 
hiency ftrikes every body. They do not re-^. 
qiiire that their mafters lhoul4 point out to us 
wherein confidfts their utility. Of our own 
accord we readily enter into it, land by fym- 
pathy enjoy and thereby applaud the fatisfac- 
tion which they are fitted to afford him. But 
the curiofity of a tooth-pick, of an ear-picker^ 
of a machine for cutting the nails, or of any 
other trinket of the fame kind, is not fo ob- 
vious. Their conveniency may perhaps be 
equally great, but it is not fo ftriking, and we 
do not fo readily enter into the (atisfac- 
tion of the man who poffeiTes them. They 
are therefore lefs reafonable fubjedts of vanity 
than the magnificence of wealth and ^reatnefs; 
And in this confifts the fole advantage 6f thefe 
laft. They more efi?eftually gratify that love 
of diftinftion fo natural to man. To one who 
was to live alone in a defolate ifland it might 
be a matter of doubt, perhaps, whether a 
palace, or a coUedlion of fuch fmall conveni- 
encies as are commonly contained in a tweezer- 
cafe, would contribute moft to his happinels 
and enjoyment. If he is to live in fociety, 
indeed, there can be no comparifon, becaufe 
in this, as in all other cafes, we conftantly 
pay more regard to the fentiments of the fpec- 
f ator, than to thofe of the perfon principally 
concerned, and confider rather how his fitua- 
tion will appear to other people, than how it 
will appear to himfelf. If we examine, how- 
ever, why the fpedtator diftinguiflies with 

fuch 
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fuch admiration the condition of the rich and 
the greats we fhall find that it is not fo much 
upon account of the fuperior eafe or pleafure 
which they are fuppofcd to enjoy, as of the 
numherlefs artificial and elegant contrivances 
for promoting this eafe or pleafure. He does 
not even imagine that they arc really happier 
than other people : but he imagines that they 
pofifefs more means of happinefs. And it is 
the ingenious and artful adjuilment of thofe 
means to the end for which they were intend- 
ed, that is the principal fource of his admira** 
tion. But in the languor of difeafe, and the 
wearinefs of old age, the pleafures of the vain 
and empty diftinfiions of greatnefs difappean 
To one, in this fituation, they are no longer 
capable of recommending thofe toilfome pur- 
fuits in which they had formerly engaged nim. 
In his heart he curfes ambition, and vainly 
regrets the eafe and the indolence of youth, 

Eleafnrcs which arc fled for ever, and which 
e has foolifhly facrificed for what, when he 
has got it, can afifbrd him no real fatisfadtion. 
In this miferable , aipedt does greatnefs ap- 
pear to every man when reduced either by 
ipleen or difeafe to obferve with attention his 
own fituation, and to confider what it is that 
is really wanting to his happinefs. Power and 
riches appear then to be, what they are, enor- 
mous and operofe machines, contrived to pro- 
duce a few trifling conveniencies to the body, 
confifling of fprings the mofl nice and delicate, 
which mufl be kept in order with the mofl 
anxious attention, and which in fpite of all 

our 
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our care are ready every inoment to burft into 
pieces, and to crufh in their ruins their un- 
fortunate pofleffor. They are inunenfe fa- 
brics, which it requires the labour of a life to 
raife, which threaten every moment to over- 
whelm the perfon that dwells in them, and 
which while they ftand, though they may 
favc him from fome fmaller inconveniencies, 
can protect him from none of the feverer in- 
clemencies of the feaibn. They keep off the 
fummer fliower, not the winter ftorm, but 
leave him always as much, and fometimes 
more expofed than before, to anxiety, to fear, 
and to forrow ; to difeafes, to daxiger, and 
to death. 

But though this fplenetic philofophy, which 
in time of iicknefs or low fpirits is familiar to 
every man, thus entirely depreciates thofe 
great objedls of human defire, when in better 
health and in better humour, we never fail to 
regard them under a more agreeable afpedt« 
Our imagination, which in pain and forrow 
feems to be confined and cooped up within our 
own pcrfons, in times of eafe and profperity 
expands itfelf to every thing around^ us. We 
are then charmed with the beauty of that ac- 
commodation which reigns in the palaces and 
CBconomy of the great ; and admire how every 
thing is adapted to promote their eafe, to pre- 
vent their wants, to gratify their wiflies, and 
to amufe and entertain their moit frivolous 
dcfires. If Wc confider the real fatisfadtioa 
ivhich all thefe things are capable of afford- 
ing, by itfelf and feparated from the beauty of 

that 
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that arrangement which is fitted to pl^ofnote it^ 
it will always appear in the higheft degree 
contemptibje and trifling. But we rarely 
View it in this abftrad: and philofophical light* 
We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and hayrnonious 
movement of the fyftem, the machine or 
OBconomy by means of which it is produced. 
The pleafures of wealth and greatnefs, when 
bonfidered in this complex view, ftrike the 
imagination as fbmething grand and beau* 
tiful and noble, of which the attainment i^ 
Well worth all the toil and anxiety which we 
are fo apt to beftow upon it. 

And it is well that nature impofes Upon u$ 
In this manner. It is this deception which 
h>U{es and keeps in continual motion the in* 
duftfy of mankind. It is this which firft 
prompted them to cultivate the grounct to 
build houies, to found cities and common* 
wealths, and to invent and improve all the 
fciences and arts, which ennoble and embel- 
lifh human life ; which have entirely changed 
the whole face of the globe, have turned th$ 
tudt fofefts of nature into agreeable and fertile 
plains, and made the tracklefs and barren 
Ocean a new fund o£ fubfiftence, and the great 
high road of communication to the di&rent 
nations of the earth. The earth by thefe la- 
bours of mankind has been obliged to redouble 
her natural fertiUty, and to maintain a greater 
multitude of inhabitants. It is to no purpofei 
that the proud and unfeeling l^idlord views 
his exteniive fields, and without a thought 

7 for 
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for the wants of his bi'ethren, in imagination 
confumes himfelf the whole harveft that grows 
upoii them. The homely and vulgar proverb^ 
that the eye is larger than the belly* never 
was more fully verified than with regard to 
him. The capacity of his ftomach bears no pro^^^ 
portion to the immenfity of his defires, and 
will receive no more than that of the meaneft 
peafant. The reft he is obliged to diftribute 
among thofe, who prepare, in the niceft man-- 
ner, that little which he himfelf makes ufe of* 
among thofe who fit up the palace in which 
this little is to be confumed, among thofe who 
provide and keep in order all the different bau- 
bles and trinkets, which are employed in the 
oeconomy of greatnefs ; all of whom thus de- 
rive from his luxury and caprice, that fhare 
of the neceffaries of life, which they would in 
vain have expefted from ''his humanity or his 
juftice. The produce of the foil maintains at 
all times nearly that number of inhabitants, 
which it is capable of maintaining. The rich 
only feledt from the heap what is moft precious 
and agreeable. They confume little more than 
the poor, and in fpite of their natural felfifli- 
nefs and rqjacity , though they mean only their 
own conveniency, though the fole end which 
they propofe from the labours of all the thou- 
fands whom they employ, be the gratification 
of their own vain and infatiable defires, they 
divide with the ppCr the produce of all their 
improvements. They are led by an invifiblc 
hand to make nearly the fame diftribution of 
the Heceflfaries of life, which would have been 

T n?adct 
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made, had the earth been divided into equal 
pqrtions among all its inhabitants, and thus 
without intending it, without knowing it, 
advance the intereft of the fociety, and afford 
means, to the multiplication of the fpecies. 
When providence divided the earth among a 
few lordly mafters, it neither forgot nor aban- 
doned thofe who feemed to have been left out 
in the partition. Thefe laft too enjoy their 
ftiare of all that it produces. In what con- 
ftitutes the real happinefs of human life, they 
are in no reipedt inferior to thofe who would 
leem fo much above them. In eafe of body 
and peace of mind, all the different ranks of 
life are nearly upon a level, and the beggar, 
who funs himfelf by the fide of the highway, 
poffefTes that fecurity which kings are fighting 
for. 

The fame principle, the fame love of fyf- 
tem, the fame regard to the beauty of order, 
of art and contrivance, frequently ferves to 
recommend thofe inftitutiohs, which tend to 
promote the public welfare. When a patriot 
exerts himfelf for the improvement of any 
part of the public police, his condud does not 
always arife from pure fympathy 'with the 
happinefs of thofe, who are to reap the bene- 
fit of it. It is not commonly from a fellow- 
feeling with carriers and waggoners that a 
public-fpirited man encourages the mending 
of high roads. When the legiflature cftab- 
lifhes praemiums and ,other encouragements 
to advance the- linen' or wctollen manufac- 
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tures, its condud: ieldom proceeds from pure 
fympathy with the wearer of cheap or jfinc 
cloth, and much lefs from that with the ma- 
nufadturer, or merchant. The perfe<9:ion of 
police, the extetifion of trade and manufac- 
tures, are noble and magnificent objedis. The 
contemplation of them pleafes us, and we are 
interefted in whatever can tend to advance 
.them- They make part of the great fyfterti 
pf government, and the wheels of the poli- 
tical machine feem to move with more har- 
'm,ony and eafe by means of them. We take 
pleafure in beholding the perfed:ion of fo 
beautiful and grand a fyftem, and we are un- 
eafy till wie remove any obftrudtion that can 
in the leaft difturb or incumber the regularity 
of its motions. All conftitutions of govern- 
inenti however^ are valued oiily in propor- 
tion, as they tend to promote the happinefs 
bf thofe who live under them. This is their 
fole ufe and eiid. From a certain fpirit of 
fyfterii, however, from a certain love of art 
land contrivance, we fometimes feem to value 
the means mbre than the eiid, and to be eager 
to promote the happinefs of our fellow-crea- 
tures, rather from a view to perfeft and im- 
prove a certain beautiful and orderly fyftem,, 
than from any immediate fenfe or feeling of 
what they either fuffer or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateft public fpirit, who 
have fhowh themfelves in other refpedts not 
very ferifible to the feelings 6f humanity. 
And on the contrary, there have been men of 
the greateft humanity, who feeiii to have 
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been entirely devoid of public fpirit. Every 
man may find in the circle of his acquaintance 
inftances both of the one^ kind and the other. 
Who had ever lefs humanity, or more public 
fpirit, than the celebrated legiflatorof Muf- 
covy ? The focial and well natured James the 
firft of Great-Britain feems, on the contrary, 
to have had fcarce any paflion, either for the 
glory, or the intereft of his country. Would 
you awaken the induftry of the man, who 
feems almoft dead to ambition, it will often 
be to no purpofe to defcribe to him the hap- 
pinefs of the rich and the great ; to tell him 
that they are generally flieltered from the fun 
and the rain, that they are feldom hungry, 
that they are feldom cold, and that they are 
rarely expofed to wearinefs, or to want of any 
kind. The moft eloquent exhortation of this 
kind will have "little effeft upon him. If you. 
would hope to fucceed, you muft defcribe to 
him the conveniency and arrangement of the 
different apartments ir^ their palaces ; you 
muft explain to him the propriety of their 
equipages, and point out to him the number, 
the order, and the different offices of all their 
attendants. If any thing is capable of making 
impreffion upon him, this will. Yet all thefe 
things tend only to keep off the fun and the 
rain, to faye them from hunger and cold, 
from want and wearinefs. In the fame man- 
ner, if you would implant public virtue in 
the breaft of him, who feems heedlefs of the 
intereft of his country, it will often be to no 
purpofe to tell him, what fuperior advan- 
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tages the fubjefts of a well-governed ftate en- 
joy ; that they are better lodged, that they arc 
better cloathed, that they are better fed. 
Thefe confiderations will commonly make no 
great impreffion. You will be more likely 
to perfuade, if you defcribe the great fyftem 
of public police which procures thefe advan- 
tages, if you explain the conne<ftions and de- 
pendencies of its feveral parts, their mutual 
fubordination to one another, and their ge- 
neral fubferviency to the happinefs of the fo- 
ciety ; if you fhow how this fyftem might be 
introduced into his own country, what it is 
that hinders it from taking place there at pre- 
fent, how thole obftruftions might be re- 
moved, and all the feveral wheels of the,ma- 
chine of government be made to move with 
more harmony and fmoothnefs, without grat- 
ing upon one another, or mutually retarding 
one anqther's motions. It is Icarce poffible 
that a man fhould liften to a difcourfe of this 
kind, and not feel himfelf animated to fome 
degree of public fpirit. He will, at leaft for 
the moment, feel fome defire to remove thofe 
obftrucftions, and to put into motion fb beau- 
tiful and fo orderly a matchine. Nothing 
tends fo much to promote public ipirit as the 
ftudy of politics, of the feveral fyftems of civil 
government, their advantages and difad van- 
tages, of theconftitutionof our own country, 
its fituation, and intereft with regard to fo- 
reign nations, its coinmerce, its defence, the 
difadvan.tages it labours under, the dangers 
to which it may be expofcd, how to remove 
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the one, and how to guard againft the other. 
Upon this account political difquifitions, if 
j,uft, and reafonable, and prafticable, are ,of 
all the works of fpeculation the moft ufeful. 
Even the weakeft and the worft of them are 
not altogether without their utility. They feive 
at leaA to animate the public paffions of men, 
and rouze them to feek out the means of pro- 
moting the happinefs of the focicty . 



CHAP. II. 

Of the beauty which the appearance of utility 
be/lows upon the cbaraBers and actions of nien \ 
and how far the perception of this beauty may 
be regarded as one of the original principles of 
approb4Xtion. 

TH E charadters of men, as well as the 
contrivances of art, or the inftitutions 
of civil government, may be fitted either to 
promote or to difturb the happinefs both of the 
individual and of the fociety. The prudent, 
the equitable, the aftive, refolute and fober 
charafter promifes prosperity and fatisfa(5tion, 
both to the perfon himfelf and to every one 
connedted with him. The rafh, the infolent, 
the flothful, effeminate and voluptuous, on 
the contrary, fbrbodes ruin to the individual^, 
and misfortune to all who have ahy thifig to 
do with him. The firft turn of mind h^s at 
leaft all the beauty which can belong to the 
moft perfedl machine that was ever invented 

for 
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for promoting the liioft agreeable purpofe : 
and the fecond all the deformity of the moft 
auk ward and clumfy contrivance. What 
inftitution of government could tend fo much 
to promote the happinefs of mankind as the 
general prevalence of wifdom and virtue ? 
All government is but an imperfed: remedy 
for the deficiency of theie. Whatever beauty; 
therefore, can belong to civil government 
upon account of its utility, muft in a far fu* 
perior degree belong to thefe. On the con- 
trary, what civil policy can be fo ruinous and 
deftru<9:ive as the vices of men. The fatal 
effbifls of bad government arife from nothing, 
but that it does not fufficiently guard againft 
the mifchiefs which human wickednejfe gives 
occafion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charac- 
ters appear to derive from their ufefulnefs or 
inconveniency, are apt to ftrikc, in a pecu- 
liar manner, tbofe who confider, in an abftraft 
and philofophical light, the actions and con- 
dud: of mankind. When a philofopher goes 
to examine why humanity is approved of, or 
cruelty condemned, he does not always form 
to himfelf, in a very clear and diftind: manner, 
the conception of any one particular aidion 
either of cruelty or of humanity, butrisrom^ 
monly contented with the vague and indfe- 
terminate idea which the general names, of 
thofe qualities fuggeft to him. But it is in 
particular iriftances only that the propriety! or 
impropriety,/ the merit or demerit of adions 
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is very obvious and, difcerniblc. It is only 
when particular examples are given that we 
perceive diftinftly either the concord or difa- 
greement between our own afFedtions and thofe 
of the agent, or feel a focial gratitude arife to- 
wards him in the one cafe, or a fympathetic re- 
fcntment in the other. When we confider 
virtue and vice in an abftraft and general 
manner, the qualities by which they excite 
thefe feveral fentiments feem in a great mea* 
fure to difappear, and the fentiments them-^ 
fcives become lefs obvious and difcernible. 
On the contrary, the happy efFedls of the one 
and the fatal confequences of the other feem 
then to rife up to the view, and as it were to 
ftand out and diftinguifli themfelves from all 
the other qualities of either. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author 
who firft explained why utility pleafes, has 
been fo ftruck with this view of things, as to 
refolve our whole approbation of virtue into 
a perception of this fpecies of beauty which 
refults from the appearance of utility. No 
qualities of the mind, he obferves, are ap- 
proved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful 
or agreeable either to the perfon himfelf or 
to others ; and no qualities are disapproved of 
as vitious but fuch as have a Contrary tendency. 
And nature, indeed, fecms to have fo hap- 
pily .adjufted our fentiments of approbation 
and difapprobation, to the conveniency both 
of the individual and of the Ibciety, that af- 
fer the ilri^^eft examination it wiU be found. 
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I believe, that this is uniVerfally the cafe. 
But ftill I affirm, that it is not •the view of 
this utility or hurtfulnefs which is either the 
firft or principal fource of our approbation and 
difapprobation. Thefe fentiments are no 
doubt enhanced and enlivened by the percep- 
tion of the beauty or deformity which refults 
from this utility or hurtfulnefs. But ftill, I 
fay^ they are originally and eflentially diffe- 
rent from this' perception. 
^ For ficft of all, it feems impoffible that the 
approbation of virtue fhould be a fentiment of 
the fame kind with that by which we approve 
of a convenient and well contrived building ; 
or that we fhould have no other reafon for 
praifing a man than that for which we com- 
hiend a cheft of drawers. 

And fecondly, it will be founds upon exa- 
mination, that the ufefulnefs of any difpofi- 
tion of mind is feldom the firft ground- of our 
approbation; and that the fentiment of appro- 
bation always involves in it a fenfe of pro- 
priety quite diftindt from the perception of 
•utility. We may obferve this with regard to 
all the qualities which are approved of as 
virtuous, both thofe which, according to this 
lyftem, are originally valued as ufeful to our- 
felves, as well as thofe wMth are efteemed on 
account of their ufefulnefs to others. 
•* The qualities moft ufeful to ourfelves are, 
firft of all, fuperior reafon and underftand- 
ing, by which we are capable of difcerning 
the remote confequertces of all our actions, 
^d pf forfeeing the advantage or detriment 
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which Is likely to refult from them : and fe- 
condly, felf-command, by which we are en- 
abled to abftain from prefent pleafure or to 
endure prefent pain, in order to obtain a great-^ 
cr pleafure or to avoid a greater pain in fbme 
future time. In the union of thoie two qua- 
lities confifts the virttie of prudence, of all the 
virtues that which is moft ufeful to the in- 
dividual. 

m 

With regard to the firft of thofe qualities^ 
k has been obfer^ed on a former occafion^ 
that fuperior reafon and underflanding are 
^iginally approved of as jaft and right and 
accurate, and not meerly as uieful or advan- 
tageous. It is in the abftrufer fciences, par- 
ticularly in the higher parts of mathematics^ 
that the greateft and moil admired exertions 
of human reaibn: have been difplayc^i* But 
the utility of thofe fciences, either to &e in- 
dividual or to the public, id not very obvious, 
and to prove it requires a difcuflion which is 
not alv^^ays very eafily comprehended. It 
*waS' not, therefore, tlleir utility which firft 
recommended them to the puWic admiration. 
This quality was but little infifted upon, tiU 
it became neceflary to make fome reply to 
the reproaches of thofe, who, having them- 
lielves no tafte fotfuch fublime difeoverics, 
endeavoured to depreciate them as ufelefs. 
, That felf-command, in the fame manner, 
by which we reftrain our prefent appetites, in 
order to gratify them mor^ fully upon ano- 
^ther occafion, is approved of, as^ nckwh under 
iChe afped of propriety, as undier that ef uti- 
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lity. When we adl in this manner, the fen- 
tinaents which influence our condud feem 
cxad:ly to coincide with thofe of the fpedtator* 
The fped:ator does not feel the follicitations 
of our prefent appetites. To him the pleafurc 
which we are to enjoy a week hence, or a 
year hence, is juft as interefting as that which 
we are to enjoy this moment. When for th« 
fake qf the prefent, therefore, we £acrifice the 
future, our condud: appears to him abfurd 
and extravagant in the higheft degree, and ho 
cannot enter into the principles which influence 
it. On the contrary, when we abftain from 
prefent pleafure, in order to fccure greater 
pleafure to come, whfsn we a<ft as i£ the re* 
mot^ obje-d: interefted us as much : a& that 
which immediately prefles upon the fenfes^ 
as our aflfedtions exadly correfpond with his 
own, he cannot f^il to approve of our beha* 
viour : and as he knows from experience, how 
few are capable of this felf-command, he looks 
upon our condud with a confiderable degree 
of wonder and admiration. Hence arifed 
that eminent efteem with which all men na- 
turally regard a fleady perfeverance in the 
pradtice of frugality, induftry and application, 
though direcSted to no other purpofe than the 
acquifition qf fortune. The refolute firmnefs 
of the perfon who adls in this manner, arid in 
order to obtain a great though remote aitvan* 
tage, not only gives up all prefent pleafures,. 
but endures the greateft labour both of mind 
and body, neceflarily commands our appro- 
bation. That view of his intereft and nap- 
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pinefs which appears to regulate his conduQ:, 
exadtly tallies with the idea which we natu- 
rally form of it. There is the moft perfe<5t 
correfpondence between his fentiments and 
our own, and at the fame time, from our ex- 
perience of the common weaknefs of human 
nature, it is a corref|jondence which we could 
not reafonably have expedled. We not only 
approve, therefore, but in fome meafure ad- 
mire his conduct, and think it worthy of a 
coniiderable degree of applaufe. It is the 
confcioufnefs of this merited approbation and 
cfteem which is alone capable of fupporting 
the agent in this tenor of condud:. The 
pleafure which we are to enjoy ten years hence 
interefts us fo little in comparifon with that 
which we may enjoy to-day, the pafiion which 
the iirft excites, is naturally fo weak in com- 
parifon with that violent emotion which the 
fecond is apt to give occafion to, that the one 
could never be any balance to the other, un- 
lefs it was fupported by the fenfe of propriety, 
by the confcioufnefs that we merited theefteem 
and approbation of every body, by a'fting in 
the one way, and that v/c became the proper 
objcds of their contempt and derifion by be- 
having in the other. 

Humanity, juftice, generofity and public 
fpirit, are the qualities moft ufeful to others. 
Wherein confifts the propriety of humanity 
and juftice has been explained upon a former 
occafion, where it was fhewn how much our 
cfteem and approbation of thofe qualities de- 
pended upon the concord between the^ affec- 
tions 
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tions of the agent and thofe of the fpe6ta- 
tors. 

The propriety c^ generofity and public fpi- 
rit is founded upon the fame principle with 
that of juftice. Generofity is different from 
humanity. Thofe two qualities, which at firft 
fight feem fo nearly allied, do not always belong 
to the fame perfon. Humanity is the virtue 
of a woman, generofity of man. The fair fex, 
who have commonly much more tendernefs 
than ours, have feldom fo much generofity. 
That women rarely make confiderable donati- 
ons is an obfervation of the civil law *. Huma* 
nity confifl:s merely in the exquifite fellow- 
feeling which the fpedtator entertains with the 
fentiments of theperfbns principally concerned, 
fo as to grieve for their fufferings, to refent 
their injuries, and to rejoice at their good for- 
tune. The moft humane aftions require no 
felf-denial, no felf-command, no great exer*- 
tion of the fenfe of propriety. They con- 
fift only in doing what this exquifite fympathy 
would of its own accord prompt us to do. 
But it is otherwife with generofity. We ne- 
ver are generous except when in fome refped: 
we prefer fome other perfon to ourfelves, and 
lacrifice fome great and important intereft of 
our own to an equal intereft of a friend or 
of a fuperior. The man who gives up his 
pretenfions to an office that was the great ob^ 
jecStofhisambitipn, becaufe he imagines that 
the fervices of another are better entitled to 
it ; the man who expofes his life to defend 

* Raro muliqres donare folent. 
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that of his friend, which he judges to be of 
more importance, neither of them aft from 
humanity, or becaufe they feel more exqui- 
fitely what concerns that other petfon thaii 
what concerns themfelves. They both con- 
fider thofe oppofite interefts not in the light in 
which they naturally appear to themfelves, 
but in that in which they appear to others. 
To every byftander, the fuccefs or preferva- 
tion of this other perfon may juftly be more 
interefting than their own ; but it cannot be 
fo to themfelves. When to the iritereft of this 
other perfon, therefore, they facrifice their 
Dwn 5 they accommodate themfelves to the 
fentimetits of the fpeftator, and by an effort 
•bf magnanimity aft according to thofe views 
of things which, they feel, muft naturally oc- 
cur to any third perfon. The foldier whd 
throws away his life in order to defend that 
of his officer, would perhaps be but little af- 
fefted by the death of that officer, if it fhould 
happen without any fault of his own -, and a 
very fmall difafter which had befallen him- 
felf might excite a much more lively for- 
row. But when he endeavours to aft £o as 
to deferve applaufe, and to make the impar- 
iial fpeftator enter into the principles of his 
fconduft, he feels, that to every body but 
himfelf, his own life is a trifle compared with 
that of his officer, and that when he facri- 
fices the one to the other, he afts quite pro- 
perly and agreeably to what would be the 
natural apprehcnfions of every impartial by-^ 
ilander; 
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It is the fame cafe with the greater exer- 
tions of public ipirit. When a ytmng officer 
expofes his life to acquire fome inconfiderable 
addition to the dominions of his fovercign, it 
is not, becaufe the acquifition of the new ter- 
ritory is^ to himfelf, an objeft more defirable 
than the prefervation of his own life. To 
him his own life is of infinitely more value 
than the conqueft of a whole kingdom for the 
jftate which he ferves. But when he com- 
pares thofe two obje(3:s with one another, he 
does not view them in the light, in which 
they naturally appear to himfelf, but in that, 
in which they appear to the nation he fights 
for. To them the fuccefs of the war is of the 
higheft importance ; the life of a private per- 
fon of fcarce any confequence. When he puts 
himfelf in their fituation, he immediately feels 
that he cannot be too prodigal of his blood, 
if, by fhedding it, he can promote fo valuable 
a purpofe. In thus thwarting, from a fenfe of 
duty and propriety, the ftrongeft of all natur 
ral propenfities, confifts the heroifm of his 
condud:. There is many an honeft Englifh- 
man, who, in his private ftation, would be 
more ferioufly difturbed by the lofs of a guinea, 
than by the national lofs of Minorca, who 
yet, haid it been in his power to defend that 
fortrefs, would have facrificcd his life a thou- 
fand times, rath«- than, through hi$ fault, 
have let it fall into the hands of the enemy. 
When the firft Brutus led forth his own fons to 
; a capital punifhment, becaufe they had coA- 

Ipired 
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ipired againft the riiGng liberty of Rome, he 
facrificed what, if he had confulted his own 
breaft only, would appear to be the ftronger 
to the weaker affedion. Brutus ought na- 
turally to have felt much more for the death 
of his own fons, than for all that probably 
Rome could have fuiFered from the want of 
fo great an example. But he viewed them, 
not with the eyes of a father, but with thofe 
of a Roman citizen. He entered fo tho- 
roughly into the fentiments of this laft charac- 
ter, that he paid no regard to that tye, by 
which he himfelf was connefted with them ; 
and to a Roman citizen, the fons even of 
Brutus fcemed contemptible, when put 
into the balance with the fmalleft intereft of 
Rome. In thefe and in all other cafes of this 
kind, our admiration is not fo much founded 
upon the utility, as upon the unexpe<Sled, 
* and on that account the great, the noble and 
exalted propriety of fuch actions. This utili- 
ty, when we come to view it, beftows upon 
them, undoubtedly, a new beauty, and upon 
that account ftill further recommends them to 
our approbation. This beauty, however, is 
chiefly perceived by men of refleftion and fpe- 
culation, and is by no means the quality 
which firft recommends fuch adlions to the 
natural fentiments of the bulk of mankind. 

It is to be obferved, that fo far as the fenti- 

ment of approbation arifes from the. percep- 

. tion of this beauty of utility, it has no refe- 

l^cnce of any kind to the fentiments of others. 

" If 
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If it was poffible, therefore, that a perfcn 
fhould grow up to manhood without any com- 
munication with fociety> his own adliohs 
might, notwithftanding, be agreeable. or dif- 
agreeable to him on account of their tendency 
to his happinefs or difadvantage. He might 
perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance and good condnd:, and a deformity 
in the oppofite behaviour : He might view his 
own temper and charadter with that fort of 
latisfa<ftion with which we confidcr a well 
contrived machine, in the one cafe ; or with 
that fort "of diftafte and diffatisfadlion with 
which we regard a very aukward and clum/y 
contrivance, in the other. As thefe percep- 
tions, however, are meerly a matter of tafte, 
and have all the feeblenefs and delicacy of 
that fpecies of perceptions, upon the juftnefs 
of which what is properly called tafte is found- 
ed, they probably would not be much attend- 
ed to by one in his folitary and miferable con- 
dition. Even though they iliould occur to 
him, they would by no means have the fame 
efFedt upon him, antecedent to his connedion 
with fociety, which they would have in con- 
fequence of that conneftion. He would not 
be caft down with inward fhame at the 
thought of this deformity ; nor would he be 
elevated with fecret triumph of mind from the 
confcioufnefs of the contrary beauty. He 
would not exult from the notion of deferving 
reward in the one cafe, nor tremble from the 
fufpicion of meriting punifhment in the other. 
All fuch fentimcnts fuppofe the idea of fome 

U other 
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other being, who is the natural ju4ge of tho 
perfon that feels them ; and it is only by fys»r 
pathy with the decifioas of this arbiter of \m 
condu^y that he can conceive, either the.tri«. 
umf^ of felf-applauic, or the fbamc of &My 
condemnation* 
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PART V. 

Of the Influence of Custom and 
Fashion upon the fentiments of 
moral approbation and difappo- 
bation. 

Confifting of one Scftion. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the influence of cuftom and fajhion upon our 
ntaions of beauty and deformity. 

THERE are other principles, befide$^ 
thoie already enumerated, which hayc> 
a confiderable influence upon the moral fenti- 
ments of mankind, and are the chief caufes of 
the many irregular and difcordant opinions. 
which prevail in different ages and nations 
Gonccrning what is blameableorpraife-worthy. 
Thefe principles are cuflom and faihion, prin- 
ciples w*hich extend their dominion over our 
judgments concerning beauty of every kind* 

When two objedts have frequently been 
fecia together, the imagination acquires a ha- 
bit of paffing eafily from the one to the other. 
if the firft appears, we lay our account that 
the fecond is to follow. Of their own accord 

U 2 they 
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they put us in mind of one another, and the 
attention glides eafily along them. Though, in- 
dependent of cuftom, there fhould be no real 
beauty in their union, yet when cuftom has 
thus connedted them together, we feel an im- 
propriety in their feparation. The one we 
think is aukward when it appears without its 
ufual companion. We mifs fomething which 
we expected to find, and the habitual arrange- 
ment of our ideas is difturbed by the difap- 
pointment, A fuit of cloaths, for example, 
jeems to ivant fomething if they are without 
the moft infignificant ornament which ufually 
accompanies them, and we fiqd a mearinefs or 
aukwardnefs in the abfence even of a haunch 
button. When there is any natural propriety 
in the union, cuftom increases our fcnfe of it, 
and makes a diiferent arrangement appear ftill 
more difagreeable than it would otherwife 
feem to be. Thofe, who have beea' accuf- 
tomed to fee things in a good taftc, are more 
difguftcd by whatever is clumiy 6f aukward. 
Where the conjundidn is improper, cuftom 
either diminifties, or takes away, altogether, 
our fenfe of • the impropriety. . Thofe who 
have been accuftomed to flovenly diforder lofe 
. all fenfe of neatnefs or elegance. The modes 
of furniture or drefg which feem ridiculous to 
ftrangers, give no offence to the people who are 
ttfed to them. 

Faftiion is different from cuftom^ or raAer 
is a particular fpecies of it. That is not the 
fafhion which every body wears, but which 
thofe wear who are of ^ high rank, ox cha-?- 

ra^er. 
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taster. The graceful, the eafy ind com* 
manding manners of the great, joined to the 
ufual richnefs and magnificence of their drefe^ 
give a grace to the very form which they hap** 
pen to beftow upon it. As long aS they con*- 
tinue to ufe this form, it is connedled in our 
imaginations with the idea of fomething that 
is genteel and magnificent, and though in it*- 
lelf itfhould be indiflTerent, it feerfts, on ac- 
count oi this relation, to have fomething 
about it that is genteel and magnificent tod. 
As foon as they drop it, it lofes all the grace, 
which it had appeared to poflefs before, and 
being now ufed only by the inferior ^anks of 
people, feems to have fomething of their mean- 
nefs and aukwardnefs. 

Drefs and furniture are allowed by all the 
world to be entirely under the dominion of 
cuftom and fafliion. The influence of thofe 
principles, however, is by no means confined 
to fo narrow a fphere, but extends itfelf to 
whatever is in any refpedt the objedt of tafte, 
to mufic, to poetry, to architedlure. The 
modes of drefs and furniture are continually 
changing, and that fafhibn appearing ridicu- 
lous to*day which was admired five years ago, 
we are experimentally convinced that it owed 
its vogue chiefly or entirely to cuftom and fa- 
fliion. Cloaths and furniture are not made o( 
very durable materials. A well fancied coat 
is done in a twelve month, and cannot conti- 
nue longer to propagate, as the fafhion, that 
form according to what it was made. The 
modes of furniture change lefs rapidly than 

U 3 thofe 
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thofe df dr^s ; becaufe furniture is commonly 
more durable. In five or fix years, however, 
it generally undergoes an entire revolution, 
and every man in his own time fees the fa- 
shion in this refped: change many difFer^n| 
ways. Tlie jM'odudions of the other arts are 
much more lafting, and, when happily ima* 
gtned, may continue to propagate the fafhion 
of their make for a much longer time. A 
well contrived building may endure many cen- 
turies : a beautiful air may be ddivered down 
fey a fort of tradition, through many fucceffive 
generations : a well written poem may laft 
as long as the world; and all of them ci)ntifiue» 
for ages together, to give the vogue to that 
particular ftilc, to that particular tg^e or man- 
ner, accofrding tb which each of them was 
compofed. Few men have an opportunity of 
feeing in their own times, the fafhicm in any 
of thefe arts change very confiderably. Few 
tncsn have fo much experience and acquain- 
tance with the different moaes which have ob- 
tained in renaote ages and nations, as to be 
thoroughly reconciled to diem, or to judge 
with impartiality between them, and what 
takes place in their own age gnd country. 
Few men therefore are willing to allow that 
cuftom or faihion have much influence upon 
their judgments concerning what is beautiful, 
or otherwife, in the produdiions of any of 
thofe arts ; but imagine, that all the rulcs> 
which they think ought to be obferved in each 
of them, are founded upon reafon and nature, 
not upon habit or prejudice* A very little at- 
tention* 
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tettt£oD, howevfer, iftay ccaivince thetti df th« 
contrdiy^ and fatisfy thtm, that the influence 
of ctiildm and fashion over drefs and furniture^ 
is not more «h(alute thani over archite^hirey 
pcetily^, andtsiii^* 

Can any reafon, for exKnfitple, be aili^ned 
why the D<Mic capital Ihcfuld he appropriated 
to a pillar, whofe height is equal to eight dia- 
jnetersi die -Ionic volute to one of nine; and 
the Corintihiian foliage to c«ie of ten ? The 
profwiety of each of diofe appropriations can 
he founded Upon nothing hut habit and cuflom« 
The eye having been ufed to fee a particular 
^ proportion conhefted with a particular ori;ia«« 
ment, would be offended if they were not 
jonied together. Each of the five orders has 
its peculiar orftann^its, which cannot be 
changed forainy other. Without giving offence 
to a31 thofe who know any thing of the rules 
of architciSture. According to fbme archite(£ls, 
indeed, fuch is the exqu^te judgment with 
which the antient^ have affigned to each order 
its proper x)rnaments, that no others can be 
found which are oqually fmtable. It fecmSf 
however, a little difficult to be conceived that 
thefe fonhs, though, no doubt, extremely 
agreeable, ihfould be the only forms which can 
fuit thofe proportions, or that there fhould 
fjot be five hundred od^rs which, antecedent 
to eftabliflied cttftom, Would have fitted them 
equally well. When cuftom, however, has 
eflablifhed particular rules of building, pro- 
vided they ar^ not abfoktlely nareafonabic^ it 

U 4 is 
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is abfurd to think of altering them for others 
which are only equally good, or even for 
others which, in point of elegance and beauty, 
have naturally fome little advantage over them. 
A man would be ridiculous who fhould ap- 
pear in public with a fuit of cloaths quite dif- 
ferent from thofe which are commonly worn, 
though the new drefs (hould in itfelf be ever 
fo graceful or convenient. And there fedms 
to be an abfurdity of the fame kind in orna- 
menting a houfe ' after a quite different man- 
ner from that which cuftom and fajQiion have 
prefcribed ; though the new ornaments ihould 
in themfelves be fomewhat fuperior to the 
common ones. 

According to the antient rhetoricians, a cer- 
tain meaftire or verfe was by nature appro- 
priated to each particular ipecies of writing, 
as being naturally expreffive of that charaSer, 
fentiment or paffion, which ought to predo- 
minate in it. One veife, they faid, was fit 
for grave and another for gay works, which 
could not, they thought, be interchanged 
without the greateft impropriety. The ex- 
perience of modern times, however, feems to 
contradift this principle, though in itfelf it 
would appear to be extremely probable. 
What is the burlefque verfe in Englifli is the 
heroic verfe in French. The tragedies of 
Racine and the Henriad of Voltaire, are in 
the fame verfe with, 

* 'Thus faid fo my lady the knight full of care. 

The 
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The burlefque verfe in French, on the con- 
trary, is pretty much the fame with the he- 
roic verfe of tea fyllables in EngUlh. Cuf- 
tom has made the one nation aflbciate the 
ideas of gravity, fublimity and ferioulheis, ta 
that meafure which the other has connedled 
with whatever is gay, flippant and ludicrous. 
Nothing would appear more abfurd in Eng- 
lifli than a tragedy written in the Alexandrine, 
verfes of the French ; or in French, than a 
work of the fame kind in verfes of ten fyl- 
lables.. 

" An eminent artift will bring about a con- 
fiderable change in the eflabliflied modes of 
each of thofe arts, and introduce a new fa- 
fhion of writing, mufic, or architedture* As 
the drefs of an agreeable man of high rank re- 
commends itfelf, and how peculiar and fanta- 
ftical foever, comes foon to be admired and 
imitated j fo the excellencies of an eminent 
mafter recommend his peculiarities, and his 
manner becomes the fafhionable flile in the 
art which he praftifes. The tafte of the Ita- 
lians in mufic and architefture has, within 
thefe fifty years, undergone a confiderable 
change, from imitating the peculiarities of 
fome eminent mafters in each of thofe arts. 
Seneca is accufed by Quintilian of having 
corrupted the tafte of the Romans, and of 
having introduced a frivolous prettinefs in the 
room of majeftic reafon and mafculine elo- 
quence. Salluft and Tacitus have by others 
been charged with the fame aecufation, tho' 

in a diiFerent manner. They gave reputation, 

• 
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it is preteiK3ed> to a ftile, which though in the 
higheft degree <::ondfe, elegant, exprefRve, 
and 'even ^poetical/ wanted, however, eafe, 
fitnpHcity, and nature, and was evidaitly the 
jwoduiftion of the rhoft laboured and ftudred 
aflFedtatkm, How many great qualities muft 
that writer poflefs who can thus rencfer his 
very faults agreea;ble ? After the praife of 
refining the tafte of a nation, -die higheft 
cfulogy, perf^aps, which can be beftowed upon 
any auAor is to fay, that he corrupted it. in 
our own language, Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift 
have each of them inc^x^duced a manner diffe- 
rent from wf^at wafe prai6:ifcd before, into all 
works that are written in fhynae, the one in 
long verfes, the other in fliort. The quaint- 
ftefs of Butler has given place to the plainnds 
of Swift. The rambling freedom of Dryden, 
and the co^treft but often tedious and profaic 
lartguor of Addifon, are no longer the otgefts 
of imitation, but all long vetifes are now writ- 
ten after the manner of the nervotis prccifkm 
of Mr. Pope. 

Neither is it only over the produftions of 
the arts, that cuftom 2xA fitfhion exert Aeir 
dominion. They influence our jitdgmettts, 
in the fame manner, with regard IX) the bea»- 
ty of natural objed:s. What vafi^uis aad op- 
polite forms are deemed beautiful in difl?brettt 
^ecies of things ? The prc^rtions vd^ich are 
admired in one anii^al, are altogether diffe- 
rent from thofe whach aire efteemed in w^ 
other. Every clafs of things has its own pe- 
culiar conformation, which is iapproved of> 

and 
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and has a beauty of its o\frn, diftinft from 
that of evety other fpecks. It is upon this 
-accottBt that a learned Jefuit, father Buffieri^ 
has determined that the beauty of every objefit 
, confifts in that form suid colour, which is moifl: 
Aifual among Aings of that particular fort to 
:whidi it belongs. Thus, in the human form» 
the beauty of each feature lies in acert^n 
itiiddle equally removed from a variety of 
other forms chat are ugly. A beautiful nofe, 
for exaiiiple, is one that is neither very long, 
Bor very fliort, neidier very ftreight, nor very 
crooked, b\it a fort of middle among all thefe 
€Xtren;ies, and lefs different from any one of 
them, than all of them are from one another. 
It is the form which nature feems to have 
ain^ at in them all, v^^hich, however, (be 
deviates from in a ^reat variety of ways, and 
.very i^dom hits exactly; but to which all 
thofe deviations ftill bear a very ftrong rcfem- 
. blance. When a number of drawings are made 
after one pattern, though they may all mifs it 
in fome relpeds, yet they will all refemMe it 
more than they refemble one another ; the ge- 
neral ehara<3:er of the pattern will run through 
them all ; the moft fingular and odd will be 
thofe which are moft w^ of it ; and though 
. very few will copy it exactly, yet the moft ac- 
-cur^te delineations will bear a greater rcfem- 
blance to the moft carelefe, than the carelefs 
ones will bear to one another. In the fame 
; manner, in ^each ^ecies of creatures, what is 
4»oft -beautiful bears the ftrongeft charaders of 
the ^neral fabric of tike fpecie^, and has the 

I ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft refemblance to the greater part of 
the individuals with which it is claffed. Mon*- 
iters, on the contrary, or what is perfeftly 
deformed, arc always moft Angular and odd, 
and have the leaft refemblance to the genera- 
lity of that fpecies to which they belong* And 
,^thus the beauty of each fpecies, though in one 
'fenfe the rareft of all things, becaufe few in- 
dividuals hit this middle form exactly, yet in 
. another, is the moft common, becaufe all the 
deviations from it fefemble it more than they 
refemble one another. The moft cuftomaiy 
form, therefore, is in each fpecies of things, 
according to him, the moft beautiful. And 
hence it is that a certain pradtice and expe- 
rience in contemplating each fpecies of objefts 
is requifite, before we can judge of its beauty, 
or know wherein the middle and moft ufual 
form confifts. The niceft j udgment concern- 
ing the beauty of the human fpecies, will nbt 
help us to judge of that of flowers, orhorfes, 
or any other Ipecics of things. It is for the 
fame reafon that in different climates and 
where different cuftoms and ways of livmg 
take place, as the generality of any fpecies re- 
ceives a different conformation frora thofe cif- 
cumftances, fo different ideas of its beauty 
prevail. The beauty of a Moorifti is not ex- 
a(ftly the fame with that of an Englifli horfe. 
What different ideas are formed in different 
nations concerning the beauty of the human 
fliape and countenance ? A fair complexion is 
a fhocking deformity upon the coaft of Guinea. 
Thick hps and a flat nofe are a beauty. In 

fome 
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fome nations long ears that hang down upon 
the ihoulders. arc the objedls of univerlifl ad-.* 
miration. In China if a lady's foot is fo large 
as to be £t to walk upon, (he is regarded as a 
monfter of uglinefs. ^Some of the (avage na- 
tions in North- America tie four boards round 
the heads of their children, and thus fqueeze 
them, while the bones arc tender and griftly, 
into a form that is almoft perfectly .Iquare. 
Europeans are aftonifhed at the abfurd barba*^ 
rity of this practice, to which fome mifliona- 
rics have imputed the Angular ftupidity of 
thofe nations among whom it prevails. But 
when they condemn thofe favages, they do 
not reflcd:. that the ladies in Europe had, till 
within thefe very few years, been endeavour- 
ing, for hear a century pail, (to fqueeze the 
beautiful :roundnefs of their natural ihape into 
a iquare form of the Tajme kind. And that 
notwithftanding the many diilortions and dif- 
eafes which this praiStice was known to occa- 
fion, cuitom had rendered it agreeable among • 
fome of the moft civilized nations, which, 
perhaps, the world ever beheld. 

Such is the fyftem of this learned and in- • 
genious father, concerning the nature of beau- 
ty ; of which the whole charm, according to 
him, would thus feem to arife from its falling 
in with the habits which cuftom had impref- 
fed upon the imagination, with regard to 
things of each particular kind. I cannot, how- 
ever, be induced to believe that our fenfe even 
of external beauty is founded altogether on 
cuftom. The utility of anji form, its fitnefs 

for 
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for die ufeful purpofes for wbick it was in-^ 
teQded, evidently recoinmends it, andrend^ 
it agreeable to us independent of cuilom« Cer- 
tain colours are more agreeable than others, 
and give more delight to the eye the firft time 
it ever beholds them, A fn^ooth iurfkce is 
more agreeable than a rough one* Variety is 
more pleaiing than a tedious undiverMed uni* 
forniity. Connefted variety^ in whidi each 
new appearance feems to be iotroduced by 
what went before it, and in whicli all the ad^ 
joining parts &Gin to have fome natural rehf^ 
tion to one another^ is more agreeaddb than a. 
disjointed a;nd diibrdbrly ai&mhbi:|^e ofiincon* 
heded objects. &it though I cannot admit 
that cuilom is the fylt principle of beauty, yet 
I can £o far aUow th^ truth of this ingenioqs 
fyftem as to gr^tv that there is icarce any one 
external form fo beautiful as topka&> if quite 
contrary to cuAom and unlike whatever we 
have been uied to in that particular fpecies 
of things : or {6 deformed as not id be a-- 
greeable, if cuftom uniformly fupportsit^ and 
habituates us to fee it in every jQngfas individual 
of the* kind. 
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C H A P. II. 

Of the influence of culiom- andfafiion, upon moral 

fentiments. 

SINCE our fcntimisnt^ concerning, beaatj; 
of every kind, are fo nauch influenced by* 
cuftom and faihion, it cannot be expedted^ 
that thofe, concerning the beauty of condwSfe,j 
ihould. be entirely eajemptcd fronqi^the domi- 
nion» of tikofe prineiplfis.. Their influences 
here, however, feems to be rnuch left than it? 
is every where elfe. There is, perhaps, no 
form of external obje<9is, how abfuirdrand fantn 
tafticai ibevcr, to which cuftonx will not re- 
concile us, or which fafhion will not rendqrj 
tuy^n agreeable. But the characters and con-. 
djiiift of a Nero, or a Claudius, are what no 
ciuftom will ever reconcile us to, what np fa-. 
ifaioxL will ever render agreeable ; but the. one, 
willaharays be the objeft of dreaii.and hatred ;: 
Ac othec of fcorn and dqrifion. The princir 
pies of the imagination^ upon which our (tnish^ 
qf h&Luty depends, are of a very nice and de-. 
licatc nature, md may eafily be altered by ha-' 
• bit and education : buttbe fentiments of moralr 
approbation and difapprobation,. are fow^dei 
<m dbe ftrongeft and moft vigorous paflions of 
human ^ nature; and though they may her 
iWnowiiat warpt, cmoot be entirely p^- 
wrted. 
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But though the influence of cuftom and fa- 
ftiion, upon moral fentiments, is not altoge- 
ther fo great, it is -however perfcdlyfimilar to 
what it is every where elfe. When cuftom 
and fafhion coincide with the natural princi- 
ples of right and wrong, they heighten the 
delicacy of our fentiments, and increafe our 
abhorrence for every thing which approaches 
to evil. Thofe who have been educated in 
what is really good company, not in what is 
commonly called fuch, who have been accus- 
tomed to fee nothing in- the perfonsvvhom 
they efteemed and lived ivith, but juilice, 
modefty, humanity, and good order; are 
more fhocked with whatever feems to be in- 
confiftent with the rules which ;thoie virtues 
prefcribe. Thofe, on the contrary, who have' 
had the misfortune to be brought up ariiidft- 
violence, licentioufnefs, falihood and injuftice ; 
lofe, though not all (tnic of the impropriety 
of fuch condud:, yet all fenfe of its dreadful 
enormity, or of the vengeance and pimiihment 
due to it. They have been familiarized with 
it from their infancv, cuftom has rendered it 
habitual to them, and 4?hey are very apt to re- 
gard it as, what is called, the way of the world, 
foroethihg which either may, or muft be 
pradtifed, to hinder us from being thexiupes of 
our own inegrity. 

Fafhioi\ too will ibmetimes give reputation 
to a certain degree df ^iforder, and on ^ the 
contrary, difoounteriance. qualities which de«r 
ferve efteem. In the reign of Charles II. a' 
degree of licentioujQiefs was deemed the cha- 
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ra<fteriftic of a liberal education. It was con- 
ned:ed, according to the notions of thofe times, 
with generofity, fincerity, magnanimity, loyal- 
ty, and proved that the peribn who adted in 
this" manner, was a gentleman, and not a pu- 
ritan ; feverity of manners, and regularity of 
conduft, on the other hand, were altogether 
unfafhionablc, and were connefted, m the 
imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, 
hypocrify, and low manners. To fuperficial 
minds, the vices of the great feem at all times 
agreeable. They conneft them, not only with 
the fplendour of fortune, but with many fu- 
perior virtues, which they afcribe to their fu- 
periors ; with the fpirit of freedom and inde- 
pendency, with franknefs, generofity, huma- 
nity and politenefs. The virtues of the infe- 
rior ranks of people, on the contrary, their par- 
fimonious frugality, their painful induftry, and 
rigid adherence to rules, feem to them mean 
and difagreeable. They connedt them, both 
with the meannefs of the ftation to which 
thofe qualities commonly belong, and with 
many great vices, which, they fuppofe, ufually 
accompany them; fuch as an abjedt, cowardly, 
ill-natured, lying, pilfering difpofition. 

The objects with which men in the different 
profeflions and ftates of life are^converfant, be- 
ing very different, and habituating them to 
very different paflions, naturally form in them 
very different characters and manners. We 
expedl in each rank and profeffion, a degree 
of thofe manners, which, experience has 
taught us, belong to it. But as in each fpecies 
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of thiags, we are particularly pleafed with the 
middle conformation, which in every part and 
feature agrees mpft exadly with the general 
ftandard which nature i^ems to have eftablilh- 
ed for things of that kind ; fo in each rank, 
or, if I may fay fo, in each fpecies of men, 
we are particularly pleaied, if they have nei- 
ther too much, nor too little of the charadcr 
which ufually accompanies their particular 
condition and fituation. A man, we fay, 
fhould look like his trade and profeflion \ yet 
the pedantry of every profeflion is difagrec- 
able. The diiferent periods of life have, for 
the fame reafon, different manners afligned to 
them. We expeft in old age, that gravity 
and fedatenefs which its infirmities, its long 
experience, and its worn out fenfihility fecm 
to render both natural and refpe<5lable ; and 
we lay our account to find in youth that fenfi- 
bility, that gaiety and fprightly vivacity which 
experience teaches us to expcdl from the live- 
ly impreflions that all interefting objeds arc 
apt to make upon the tender and unpradtifed 
fenfes of that early period of life. Each of 
thofe two ages, however, may eafily have 
too much of thefe peculiarities which belcmg 
to it. The flirting levity of youth, and the 
immovable infenfibility of old age, are equally 
difagreeable. The young, according to the 
common faying, are moft agreeable when in 
their behaviour there is fomething of the man- 
ners of the old, and the old, when they re- 
tain fomething of the gaiety of the young. 
Either of them, however, may eafily have 

6 too 
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too much of the manqiers of the other. The 
extreme coldnefs, aad dull formality, which 
are paxdoaed in old age, maJce youth ridicu- 
lous. The levity, the careleflhefs, and the 
vanity, which are indulged in youth, render 
old age contemptible. 

The peculiar charafter and manners which 
we are led by cuftom to appropriate to* each 
rank and profeifion, have fometimes perhaps' 
a propriety independent of c.uftom; and are 
what we fliould approve of for their owjji 
fakes, if we took into coniideration all tht 
different circumftances which naturally af- 
fedt thofe in each different flate of life. The 
propriety of a perfon's behaviour, depends 
not upon its fuitablenefs to any one circum- 
ftantt of his fituation, but to all the circum- 
ftances, which, when we bring his cafe home 
to ourfelves we feel, fhould naturally call upon 
his attention. If he appears to be fo much 
occupied by any one of them, as entirely to 
negledt the rell, we difapprove of his con- 
dud:, as fomething which we cannot entirely 
go along with, becaufe not properly adjufted 
to all the circumftances of his fituation.: yet, 
perhaps, the emotion he expreffes for the ob- 
jedt which principally interefls him, does not 
exceed what we fhould entirely fympathiie 
with, and approve of, in one whofe attention 
was not required by any other thing. A pa- 
rent in private life might, upon the lofs or an 
only fon, exprefs without blame, a degree of 
grief and tendernefs, which would be unpar- 
donable in a general at the head of an army, 

X 2 when 
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when glory, and the public fafety demanded 
^o great a part of his attention. As different 
objedts ought, upon common occafions, to 
occupy the attention of men of different pro- 
feffions,. fo different paffions ought naturally 
to become habitual to them ; and when we 
bring hbme to ourfelves their fituation in this 
particul^ refpedt, we muff be fenfible, that 
every occurrence ihould. naturally affedt them 
more or lefs, according as the emotion which 
it excites, coincides or difagrees with the fixt 
habit and temper, of their minds. We can- 
not exped: the fame fenfibility to the gay plea- 
fures and amufements of life in a clergyman 
which we lay our account with in an officer. 
The man whofe peculiar occupation it is to 
keep the world in mind of that awful futu- 
rity which awaits them, who is to anounce 
what may be the fatal confequences of every 
deviation from the rules of duty, and who is 
himfelf to fet the example of the moft exaft 
conformity, is the nieflenger of tidings, which 
cannot, in propriety, be deUvered either with 
levity or indifference. JHis mind is continu- 
ally occupied with what is too grand and fo- 
lemn, to leave any room for the impreffions 
ofi.thofe frivolous objefts, which fill up the 
attention of the diffipated and the gay. We 
4readily feel therefore, that, independent of 
xruilom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which. cuftom has allotted to this profeflion ; 
and that nothing can be more fuitable to the 
-charadter of a . clergyman, than that grave, 
that auftere and abftrad:ed feverity, which vs^e 

are 
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are habituated to exped: in his behaviour. 
Thefe refleftions are fo very obvious, that 
there is fcarce any man fo inconfiderate, as 
not, at fome time, to have made them, and 
to have accounted to himfelf in this manner 
for his approbation of the ufual charadler of 
this order. 

The foundation of the cuftomary charac- 
ter of fome other profeflions is not fo obvious, 
and our approbation of it is founded entirely 
in habit, without being either confirmed, or 
enlivened by any reflexions of this kind. We 
are led by cuftom, for example, to annex the 
character of gaiety, levity, andfprightly free- 
dom, as well as of fome degree of diflipa- 
tion, to the military profeflion : yet, if we 
were to confider what mood or tone of temper 
would be moft fuitable to this fituation, we 
fliould be apt to determine, perhaps, that 
the moft ferious and thoughtful turn of mind, 
would beft become thofe whofe lives are con- 
tinually expofed to uncommon danger -, and 
who 'fhould therefore be more conftantly oc- 
cupied with the thoughts of death and its 
confequences than other men. It is this very 
circumftance, however, which is not impro- 
bably the occafion why the contrary turn of 
mind prevails fo much among men of this 
profeffion. It requires fo great an effort to ^ 
conquer the fear of death, when we furyey it 
with fteadinefs and attention, that thofe who 
are conftantly expofed to it, find it eafier to 
turn away their thoughts from it altogether, 
to warp themfelves up in carelefs fecurity and 

X 3 indif- 
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indifference, and to plunge themfelves, for 
this purpofe, into every fort of amufement 
and diffipation. A camp is not the element 
of a thoughtful or a melancholy man : per- 
fons of that caft, indeed, are often abundandy 
determined, and are capable, by a great ef- 
fort, of going on with inflexible refolution to 
the moft unavoidable death. But to be ex- 
pofed to continual, though lefs imminent 
danger, to be obliged to exert, for a long 
time, a degree of this effort, exhaufls and de- 
jJrefTes the mind, and renders it incapable of 
all happinefs and enjoyment. The gay and 
carelefs, who have occafion to make no ef- 
fort at all, who fairly refolvc never to look 
before them, but to Jolc in continual plea- 
fures and amufements, all anxiety about their 
fituation, more eafily fupport fuch circum- 
flances. Whenever, by any peculiar cir- 
cumflances, an officer has no rcafbn to lay 
his account with being expofed to any uncom- 
mon danger, he is very apt to lofe the gaiety 
and diffipated thoughtlefnefs of hisf charafter. 
The captain of a city guard is commonlv as 
fober, careful, and penurious an animal as 
the refl of his fellow-citizens. A long peace 
is, for the fame reafbn, very apt to diminilh 
the difference between the civil and the mi- 
litary * charafter. The ordinary fituation^ 
however, of men of this profeflion, renders 
gaiety, and a degree of diffipation, (o much 
their ufual character ; and cuftom has, in 
our imagination, fo flrongly conneded this 

charadler with this ftate of life, that we 
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are very apt to defpife any man, whofe pecu- 
liar humour or fituation, renders him inca^ 
pable of acquiring it. We laugh at the grave 
and careful faces of a city guard, which fo 
little refemble thofe of their profeflion. They 
themfelves feem often to be afhamed of the 
regularity of their own manners, and, not to 
be out of the fafliion of their trade, are 
fond of afFefting that levity, which is by no 
means natural to them. Whatever is the 
deportment which we have been accuftomed 
. to fee in a refpedtable order of men, it comes 
to be fo aflbciated in our imagination with that 
order, that whenever we fee the one, we lay 
our account that we are to meet with the 
other, and when difappointed, mifs fome- 
thing which we expefted to find. We are 
embaraffed, and put to a ftand, and know not 
how to addrefs ourfelves to a character, which 
plainly aifefts to be of a different fpecies from 
thofe with which we ihould have been dif- 
pofed to clafs it. 

The different fituations of different ages 
and countries, are apt, in the fame manner, 
to give different characters to the generality 
of thofe who live in them, and their fenti- 
ments concerning the particular degree of 
each quality, that is either blameable, or 
praife- worthy, vary according to that degree, 
which is ufual in their own country, and in 
their own times. That degree of politenefs, 
which would be highly efleemed, perhaps, 
would be thought effeminate adulation, in 
Ruflia, would be regarded as rudenefs and 
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barbarifm at the court of France. That de- 
gree of order and frugality, which, in a Poliih 
nobleman, would be confidered as exceffive 
parfimony, would be regarded as extravagance 
in a citizen of Amfterdam. Every age and 
country look upon that degree of each qua- 
lity, which is commonly to be met with in 
thofe who are efteemed among themfelves, 
as the golden mean of that particular talent 
or virtue. And as this varies, according as 
their different circumftances render different 
qualities more or lefs habitual to them, their 
fentiments concerning the exadl propriety of 
charader and behaviour vary accordingly. 

Among civilized nations, the virtues which 
are founded upon humanity, are more culti- 
vated than thofe which are founded upon ielf- 
denial and the command of the paflions. 
Among rude and barbarous nations^ it is quite 
otherwife, the virtues of felf-denial are more 
cultivated than thofe of humanity. The ge- 
neral fecurity and happinefs which prevail in 
ages of civility and politenefs afford little exer- 
cife to the contempt of danger, to patience in 
enduring labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty 
may eafily be avoided, and the contempt of 
it, therefore, almofl ceafes to be a virtue. 
The abftinence from pleafure, becomes lefs 
neceffary, and the mind is more at liberty to 
unbend itfelf, and to indulge its natural inr 
clinations in all thofe particular refpeds. 

Among favages and barbarians it is quite 
otherwife. Every favage undergoes a fort of 
Spartan difcipline, and by the neceffity oi 
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his fituation is inured to every fort of hard- 
fhip. He is in continual danger : He is often 
expofed to the greateft extremities of hun- 
ger, and frequently dies of pure want. His 
circumftances not only habituate him to every 
fort of diftrefs, but teach him to give way 
to none of the paiDons which that diftrels is 
apt to excite. He can exped: from his coun- 
trynlen no lympathy or indulgence for fuch 
weaknefs. Before we can feel much for others, 
we muft in fome meafui^e be at eafe ourfelvcs. 
If our own mifery pinches us very fevcrely, 
we have no leifure to attend to that of our 
neighbour : And all favages are too much oc- 
cupied with their own wants and neceffities, 
to give fuch attention to thofe of another per- 
fon, A favage, therefore, whatever be the 
nature of his diftrefs, experts no fympathy 
from thofe about him, and difdains, upon 
that account, to expofe himfelf, by allowing 
the leaft weaknefs to efcape him. His paf- 
fions, how furious and violent foever, are 
never permitted to difturb the ferenity of his 
countenance or the compofure of his condud: 
and behaviour. The favages in North Ame- 
rica, we ^re told, affume upon all occafions 
the ' greateft indifference, and would think 
themfelves degraded if they {hould ever ap- 
pear in any refped to be overcome, either by 
love or grief, or refentment. Their magna- 
nimity and felf-command, in this refped:, are 
alijioft beyond the conception of Europeans. 
In a country in which all men are upon a 
level, with regard to rank and fortune, it 

might 
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anight be exped:ed that the mutual inclina- 
tions of the two parties fhould be the only 
-thing coniidered in marriages, and fhould be 
indulged without any fort of controul. This, 
however, is the country in which all mar- 
riages, without exception, are made up by 
the parents, and in which a young man would 
think himfelf dilgraced for ev^r, if he fhewed 
the leaft preference of one woman above an- 
other, or did not exprefs the moft compleat 
indifference, both about the time when, and 
the pcrfon to whom he was to be married. 
The weaknefs of love, which is fo much in- 
dulged in ages of humanity and politenefs, is 
regarded among favages as the moft unpar- 
iionable effeminacy. Even after the marriage 
the two parties feem to be afhamed of a con- 
nedion which is founded upon fo fordid a 
neceflity. They do not live together. They 
fee one another by flcalth only. They both 
continue to dwell in the houfes of their re- 
ipedive fathers, and the open cohabitation 
of the two fe^es, which is permitted with- 
out blame . in all other countries, is hfere con- 
iidered as the moil indecent and unmanly fen- 
fuality. Nor is it only over this agreeable 
paJSion that they exert this abfblute felf-com- 
mand. They often bear in the fight of all 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, and 
the groffeft infults with the appearance of the 
;greatefl infenfibility, and without exprefTing 
the fmallefl refentment. When a favage is 
made prifbner of war, and receives, as is 
ufual, the fentencc of death from his. con- 
querors, 
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querors, he hears it without expreffing any 
emotion^ arid afterwards fubmits to the moft 
dreadful torments, without ever bemoaning 
himfelf, or difcovering any other paflion but 
contempt of his enemies. While he is hung 
by the ihoulders over a flow fire, he derides 
his tormentors, and tells them with how 
much more ingcnuityf he himfelf had tor- 
mented fuch of their countrymen as had 
fallen into his hands. After he has beea 
(torched and burnt, and lacerated in all the 
moft tender and fenfible parts of his body for 
feveral hours together, he is often allowed, 
in order to prolong his mifery, a fhort refpite, 
and is taken down from the ftake : he em- 
ploys this interval in talking upon all indif- 
ferent fubjefts, inquires after the news of the 
country, and feems indifferent about nothing 
but his own fituation. The fpedtators ex- 
prefs the fame infenfibility ; the fight of fo 
norrible an objeft feems to make no iihpref- 
iion upon them j they fcarce look at the pri- 
fbner, except when they lend a hand to tor- 
ment him. At other times they fmoke to- 
bacco, and amufe themfelves with any com- 
mon objedt, as if no fuch matter was going 
on. Every favage is faid to prepare himfelf 
from his earlieft youth for the dreadful end. 
He compo&s, for this purpofe, what they 
call the ibrig of death, a fong which he is to 
fing when he has fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, and is expiring under the tortures 
which they inflid: upon him. It confifts of 
infuits upon his tormeMorc, and exprefles 

the 
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the higheft contempt of death and pain. He 
fings this fong upon all extraordinaiy occa- 
fions, when he goes out to war, when he 
meets his enemies in the field, or whenever 
he has a mind to (how that he has familia- 
rifed his imagination to the moft dreadful 
misfortunes, and that no human event can 
daunt his refolution, or alter his purpofe. 
The fame contempt of death and torture pre- 
vails among all other favage nations. There 
is not a negro from the coaft of Africa who 
does not, in this refpedt, poflefs a degree of 
magnanimity which the foul of his fordid 
mafter is fcarce capable of conceiving. For- 
tune never exerted more cruelly her empire 
over mankind, than when ftie fubjeded thofe 
nations of heroes to the refufe of the jails of 
Europe, to wretches who polTefs the virtues 
neither of the countries which they come 
from, , nor of thofe^ which they go to, and 
whofe levity, brutality and bafenefs, fo juftly 
expofe them to the contempt of the vanquilh- 
ed. 

This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs, 
which the cuftom and education of his coun- 
try demand of every favage, is not required 
of thofe who are brought up to live in civi- 
lized focieties. If thefe laffclcomplain wheji 
they are in pain, if they giSeveiiwheir they 
are in diftrefs, if they allow ' thenrielves either 
to be overcome by love, ^ or to be difcompofed 
by anger, they are eafily pardoned. Such 
weaknefles are not apprehended to aifed: the 
effentialparts of their charader. As. long, as 

they 
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they do not allow themfelvcs to be tranfported 
to do any thing contrary to juftice or huma- 
nity, they lofe but little reputation, though 
the ferenity of their countenance or the com- 
pofure of their difcourfeaad behaviour ihbuld 
be fomewhat ruffled and difturbed, ' A hu- 
mane and polifhed people, who have more 
fenfibility to the pasffions of others, can more 
readily enter into an animated and paflionatc 
behaviour,, and can more eafily pardon fome 
little excefs. The perfon principally con-- 
cei'ned is fenfible of this ; and being aflured 
of the equity of his /judges, indulges himfelf 
in ftronger expreffions of paffion, and is Icfs 
afraid of expofing himfelf to their contempt 
by the violence of his emotions* We can 
venture to exprcfs more emotion in the pre- 
fence of a friend than in that of.a.ffrangcr, 
becaufe we exped: more indulgence from the 
one than from the other. And in the. fame 
manner the rules of decorum amoilg civilized 
nations, admit of a more animated behaviour, 
than is approved of among barbarians. The 
firft converfe together with the opennefs of 
friends ; the fecond with the referve of ftran- 
gers. The emotion and vivacity with which 
the French and the Italians, the two moft 
polifhed nations upon the continent; exprefs 
themfelves on occaiions that are at all inte- 
refting, furprize at firft thofe ftrangers who 
happen to be travelling among them, and 
who, having been educated among a. people 
of duller fenfibility, cannot enter into this 
paifionate behaviour, of which they have ne- 
ver 
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ver Icen my example m their own cotintry. 
A young French nobkman will weep in the 
prefence of the whole court upon being re- 
fufed a regiment. An Italian, fays the abbot of 
Du Bos, exprefles more emotion on being con- 
demned in a fine of twenty ihillings, than an 
Englifhman on receiving the fentence of death. 
Cicero, in the times of the higheft Roman 
pcJitenefe, could, without degrading himfelf, 
Weep with all the bitternefs of forrow in the 
light of the whole fenate and the whole peo- 
ple 5 as it is evident he muft have done in 
the end of almoll every oration. The ora- 
tors of the earlier and ruder ages of Rome 
could not probably, confiftent with the man- 
ners of the times, have exprefibd themfelves 
with fo much emotion. It would have been 
regarded, I fuppofe, as a violation of nature 
and propriety in the Scipio's, in the Lelius's, 
and in the elder Cato, to have expofed fo 
much tendernefs to the view of the public. 
Thofe antient warriors could exprefs them- 
felves, with order, gravity and good judgment, 
but are faid to have been ftrangers to that 
fublime and paflionate eloquence which was 
firft introduced into Rome, not many years 
before the birth of Cicero, by the two Grac- 
chi, by Craflus and by Sulpitius. This ani- 
mated eloquence, which has been long prac- 
tifed, with or without fucCefs, both in France 
and Italy, is but juft beginning to be introduced 
into England. So wide is the difference be- 
tween the degrees of felf-command which are 
required in civilized and in barbarous nations, 

and 
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and by fuch different ftandards do they judge 
of the propriety of behatiou . 
. This difference gives occafion to many others 
that are not Icfs effentiaL A polifhed people 
being accuftomed to give way, in ibme mea* 
fore, to* the movements of nature, become 
franky open and fincere. Barbarians, on the 
contrary, being obliged to fmotber and con- 
ceal the appearance of every paflion, necef- 
farily acquire the habits of falfhood and dif- 
fimulation. It is obferved by all thofe who 
have been converfant with favage nations^ 
whether in Afia, Africa, or America, that 
they are all equally impenetrable, and that, 
when they have a mind to conceal the truth, 
no examination is capable of drawing it from 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
Hioft artful queflions. The torture itfelf id 
incapable of making them confefs any thing 
which they have no mind to tell. The paf- 
fionsr of a favage too, though they never ex- 
prefs themfelves by any outward emotion, but 
lye iconcealed in the breaft of the fufferer, 
are, notwithflanding, all mounted to the 
highefl pitch of fury. Though he feldom 
ihows any fymptoms of anger, yet his ven- 
geance, when he comes to give way to it, is 
always fanguinary and dreadful. The leaft 
affront drives him to defpair. His counte- 
nance and difcourfe indeed are flill fober and 
compofed, and exprefs nothing but the mofl 
perfect tranquillity of mind : But his adlions 
are often the moft furious and violent. A- 
mong the North- Americans it is not upcom- 

mon 
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mon for perlbns of the tendcreft age and more 
fearful fex to drown themfelves upon receiv- 
ing only a flight reprimand from their mothers, 
and this too without exprefEng any paffions or 
ikying any thing, except, you pall no longer 
have a daughter » In civilized nations the paf- 
fions of men are not commonly fo furious or 
fo defpcrate. They are often clamorous and 
noify, but are feldom very hurtful ; and feem 
frequently to aim at no other fatisfadtion^ but 
that of convincing the Ipedator, that they 
are in the right to be fo much moved, and of 
procuring his fympathy and approbation. 

All thefe cfFedts of cuftom and fafliion, 
however, upon the moral fentiments of man- 
kind, are inconfiderable in comparifon of 
thofe which they give occafion to in fome 
other cafes ; and it is not concerning the ge- 
neral ftilc of character and behaviour, that 
thofe principles produce the greateft perver- 
fion of judgriient, but concerning the pro- 
priety oir impropriety of particular uiages. 

ThediiFerent manners which cuftom teaches 
us to approve of in the different profeffions 
and ftates of life, do not concern things of 
the greateft importance. We expedt truth 
and juftice from an old man as well as from 
a young, from a clergyman as well as from 
an officer ; and it is in matters of fmaller mo- 
ment only that we look for the diftinguiftiing 
marks of their refped:ive chara<9:ers. With 
reg?ird to thefe too, there is often ibme un- 
obferved circumftance which, if it was at- 
tended to, would Ihow us, that, independent 

of 
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of cuftomi there was a i^-opriety in the cha- 
rafter which cuftom had taught us to allot to 
each profefGon. We; cannot complain, there- 
fore, in this cafe, that the perverfion of na- 
tural fentimeht is very great*. Though the 
manners of different* nations require different 
degrees of the fanie. quality, in the charad:er 
which they think- w;Qrthy of cfteem, yet the 
worft that can be faid to happen even here, 
is that the duties of one virtue are fometimes 
extended fo as to encroach a little upon the 
precinds of fome other,. The ruftic hofpi^ 
tality that is in fafliion among the Poles en- 
croaches, perhaps, a little upon oeconomy 
and good order j and the frugality that is 
efteemed in Holland, upon generofity and 
good-fellowfliip. The hardinefs demanded 
of favages diminifhes their humanity; and, 
perhaps, the delicate fenfibility required in 
civilized na^ons fometimes deftroys the maf- 
cuiine firmnefs of the eharad:er. In general 
the ftile of manners which takes place in any 
nation, may commonly upon the whole be 
faid to be that which is moft fuitable to its 
fituation. Hardinefs is the character moft 
fuitable to the circumftances of a favage ; fen- 
fibility to thofe of one who lives in a very ci- 
vilized fociety. Even here, therefore, we 
cannot complain that the moral fentiments of 
men are very groflly perverted. 

It is not therefore in the general ftile of 
conduct or behaviour that cuftom authorizes 
the wideft departure from what is the natural 
propriety of aftion. With regard to particu- 
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lar ufagcs its influence is often much tticre 
dcftru<5tive of good morals, and it is capable 
of cftablifhing as lawful and blamele(s parti- 
ccdar aiftions which fliock the plaineft jwin- 
ciples of right and wrong. 

Can there be greater barbarity, lor exam- 
ple, than to hurt an infant ? Its helpleflhefs. 
Its innocence, its amiablenefs, call forth the 
compaflSon, even of an enemy, and not to 
fpare that tender age is regarded as the moft 
fijrious effort of an enraged and cruel con- 
queror. What then Should we imagine, mufl 
be the heart of a parent who could injure that 
weaknefs which even a furious enemy is afraid 
to violate ? Yet the expofition, that is, the 
murder of new born infants, "v^as a prafticc 
allowed of in almoil all the ftates of Greece, 
even among the polite and civilized Athe- 
nians ; and whenever the circumftaiices of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up 
the child, to abandon 5t to hunger, or to wild 
hearts, was regarded without blame or cen- 
fure. This pradtice had probably begun in 
times of the moft favage barbarity. The ima- 
ginations of men had been firft made familiar 
with it in that earlieft period of fociety, and 
the uniform continuance of the cuftom had 
hindered rfiem afterwards from perceiving its 
enormity. We find, at this day, that this 
practice prevails among fill favage nations ; and 
m that rudeft and loweft ftate of fociety it 
is undoubtedly more pardonable than in any 
^her. 'The e^ctreme indigence d? a favage is 
often.fuch-that.he himfelf is frequently ex-. 
i ^ -^ pofed 
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pofed to the greateft extremity of hunger, he 
often dies of pure want, and it is frequently: 
impoffible for him to fupport both himfelf 
and his child. We cannot wonder, therefore* 
that in this cafe he fhouid abandon it. One 
who in flying from an enemy, whom it wa$ 
impoffible to refill, Ihould throw down his 
infant, becaufe it retarded his flight, would 
furely be excufable ; fince, by attempting to 
fav^e it, he could only hope for the confolation 
of dying along with it. That in this flate of 
fbciety, therefore, a parent (hould be allowed 
to judge whether he can bring up '/his child, 
ought riot to fiirprize us -fo greatly • In the 
latter ages of Greece, however, the fami 
thing was permitted from views of remote in-* 
tereft or converiiency, which could by no 
means excufe it. Uninterrupted custom had 
by this time fo thoroughly authorized the 
practice, that not only the loofe maxims of 
the world tolerated this barbarous preroga- 
tive, but even the dodtrine of philofophers. 
Which ought to have been more jufl: and ac- 
curate, was led away by the efliablifhed cuf- 
tom, and upon this as upon many other occa- 
fions, infl:ead of cenfuring, fupported the 
horrible abufe, by far fetched confideratlons 
of public utility. Ariftotle talks of it as of 
what the magiflrate ought upon many occa- 
fions to encourage. The humane Plato is of 
the fame opinion, and, with all that love of 
mankind which feems to animate all his writ- 
ings,' flp where marks this practice with dif- 
approbation. When cufl:om can give fanc- 
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tion to fo dreadful a violation of humanity, we 
may well imagine that there is fcarce any par- 
ticular pradHce fo grofs which it cannot au- 
thorize. Such a thing, we hear men every 
day faying, is conmionly done, and they feem 
to think this a fufficient apology for what in 
itfelf is the moil unjuft and unrea£bnable con- 

du<a: 

There is an obvious reafon why cuftom 
fhould never pervert our ientiments with re- 
gard to the> general flile and character of con- 
dud and behaviour, in the fame degree as 
with regard to the propriety or unlawfolnefs 
of particular ufages. There never can be any 
fuch cuftom. No fociety could fubfift a mo- 
ment in which the ufual ftrain of mens con- 
duct and behaviour was of a piece with the 
horrible pra£tice I juft now mentioned. 
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Of Syftems of Moral Philosophy, 

Confifting of four Sections. 



SECTION I. 

Of the quefHons which ought to be examined 
in a theory of moral ientiments. 

IF we examine the moft celebrated and re- 
markable of the different theories which 
have been given concerning the nature and 
origin of our moral fentiments, we ihall find 
that almoft all of them coincide with fbme 
part or other of that which I have been en- 
deavouring to give an account of; and that 
if every thing which has already been faid be 
fully confidered, we ihall be at no lofs to ex- 
plain what was the view or afpe£fc of nature 
which led each particular author to form his 
particular fyftem. From fbme one or other 
of thofe principles which I have been endea- 
vouring to unfold, every fyflem of morality 
that ever had any reputation in the world 
has, perhaps, ultimately been derived. As 
they are all of them, in this refpedt, founded 
upon natural principles, they are all of them 
in fome meafure in the right. But as many 
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of them are derived from a partial and imper- 
feft view of nature, there are many of them 
too in fome re^edts in the wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals there 
are two queftions to be confidered. Firft, 
wherein does virtue confift ? Or what is the 
tone of temper, and tenor of conduit, which 
conftitiites the excellent and praife-wdrthy 
charadter, the character which is the natural 
objed: of efteem, honour and approbation? 
and fecondly, by what power or faculty in 
the mind is it, that this charad:er, whatever 
if be, is recomiricnded to us ? Or in other 
words, . how and by what means does it come 
to pafs, that the mind prefers one tenor of 
condu(^ to another, denominates the one 
right and the other wrong ; confiders the one 
as the obje£t of approbation, honour and re- 
ward, and the other of blame, cenfure and 
punifhment ? 

We examine the firft queftion when we 
confider whether virtue confifts in benevo- 
lence, as Dr. Hutcliilbn imagines ; or in ad- 
ing fuitably to the different relations we ftand 
in, as Dr. Clark fuppofes ; or in the wife and 
prudent purfuit of our own real and folid hap- 
pinefs, as has been the opinion of others ? 
. We examine the fecond queftion, when 
we confider, whether the virtuous charafter, 
whatever it confifts in, be recomttncnded to 
us by felf-love, which nxakes ms perceive that 
this charad:er, both in ourfelves and others, 
tends moft to promote our owii private in- 
t^reft i or by realp», which point? out to m the 

dif- 
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difference between one charadter and another, 
in the fame manner as it does that between 
truth and falfhood ; or by a peculiar power of 
perception* called a moral fenfe, which this 
virtuous character gratifies and pleafes, as the 
contfar^^difgufts and difpleafes it ; or laft of 
all, by fome other principle in human nature, 
fuch as a modification of fympathy, or the 
like. 

I fh^l begin with confidering the fyftems 
which have been formed concerning the firft 
of thefe queftions, and ihall proceed rfterward$ 
to examine thpfe concerning the fecond^ 
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SECTION 11. 

Of the different accounts which have been 
giveq of the nature of virtue. 



INTRODUCTION, 

THE. different accounts which hav^ 
been given of the nature of virtue, or 
of the temper of mind which conftitutes the 
excellent and praife- worthy charadler, may be 
reduced to three different claifes. According 
to fome, the virtuous temper of mind does 
pot confift in any one fpecies of affedlions, but 
in the proper government and diredtion of alj 
our affedtions, which niay be either virtuous^ 
or vitious according to the objedts which they 
purfue, and the degree pf vehemence with 
V^hich they purfue them. According to thefe 
authors, therefore, virtue confifts in propriety. 

According to others, virtue confifls in the 
judicious purfuit of our own private interefl 
and happinefs, or in the proper government 
jind diredion of thofe felfiih affedions which 
aim folely at this end. In the opinion of theie 
jLUthors, therefore virtue confifls in prudence. 

Another fet of authors make virtue confii); 
in thofe affediions only which aim at the hap- 
pinefs of pthers, not in thofe which aim at 
pur ewn. According to then), therefore, dif- 
5 iptereft^ 
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interefted benevolence is the only motivewhich 
can ftamp upon any adlion the charader of 
virtue. 

The charafter of virtue, it is evident, muft 
either be afcribed indifferently to all our af- 
fections, when under proper government and 
direction ; or it muft be confined to ibfne one 
clafs or divifion of them. The great divi- 
iion of oux aiFed:ions is into the felfifh and 
the benevplent. If the character of virtue, 
therefore, cannot be afcribed indiiferently to 
all our affe6lion&, when under proper govern- 
ment and dire<5tion, it muft be confined cither 
to thofe which aim direCtly at our own pri- 
vate happineis, or to thofe which aim di- 
redtly at that of others. If virtue, therefore, 
does not confift in propriety, it muft confift 
cither in prudence, or in benevolence. Be- 
fides thefe three, it - is fcarce poffible to ima- 
gine that any of hfer account can be given of 
the nature of virtue.- ;I fliall endeavour to 
fhow hereaftef HoW ^1 the other accounts, 
which are feemingly 'different from any of 
thefe, coincide at. liOttotxi with fome one or 
othei: of them, 
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Of tbofe fjiflems which make virtue conjijl in 

propriety. 

ACCORDING toPkto, toAriftotIc 
and' to Zeno, virtue confifts in the pro- 
priety of condudl, or in the fuitablenefs of the 
dffedtion from which we aft to the objedJ: 
which excites it. 

I. In the fyftem of Plato * the foul is con- 
fidered as fomething like a little ftate or re- 
public, compofed of three different faculties 
or orders* 

; The firft is the judging faculty, the faculty 
which determines not only what are the pro- 
per means for attaining any end, but alfo what 
ends are fit to be purfued, and wbat degree 
of relative value we ought to put upon each. 
iThis faculty Plato called, as it is very pro- 
perly called, reafon, and confidered it as what 
had a right to be the governing principle of 
the wHoIe/ Under this appellation, it is evi- 
dent, he comprehended not only that faculty' 
by which we judge of truth and falfhood, but 
that by which we judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of defires and afFedtions. 

The different paffions and appetites, the 
natural fubjedt of this ruling principle, but 

* See Plato de rep. lib. 4, 
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which are fo apt to rebel againft their mafter, 
he reduced to two ditferent claflcs or orders. 
The firft confifted of thofe paflions> which are 
founded in pride and refentment, or in what 
the fchoolmen calkd the irafcible part of the 
foul ; ambition, animofity, the love of ho- 
nour and the dread of fliame, the defire of 
victory, fuperiority and revenge y all thofe 
paffions, in Ihort, which are fuppofed either 
to arife from, or to denote what by a meta- 
phor in our language we commonly call fpi- 
rit or natural fire. The fecond confifted of 
thofe paflTions which are founded in the love 
of pleafure, or in what the fchoolmen called 
the concupifcible part of the foul. It com- 
prehended all the appetites of the body, the 
love of eafe and fecurity, and of all fenfual 
gratifications, 

. It rarely happens that we break in upon 
that plan of condud:, which the governing 
principle prefcribes, and which in all our 
cool hours we had laid down to ourfelves as 
what was moft proper for us to purfue, but 
when prompted by one or other of thofe two 
different fets of pailions ; either by ungovern- 
able ambition and refentment, or by the im- 
portunate foUicitations of prefent eafe and plea-* 
iiire. But though thefe two orders of paf-. 
fions are fo apt to miflead us, they are ftill 
confidered as neceffary parts of human na- 
ture : the firft having been given to defend 
us againft injuries, to aflert our rank ancj 

dignjty in the v7Qrld, to n^ke us aim at what 
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is noble and honourable, and to make us dif- 
tinguifli thofe who aft in the fame manner ; 
the fecond to provide for the fupport and ne- 
ceflities of the body. 

In the ftrength, acutenefs arid perfetlion of 
the governing principle was placed the eflen- 
tial virtue of prudence, which, according to 
Plato, confiftedin ajuft and clear difcernment, 
founded upon general and fcientific ideas of 
the ends which were proper to be purfued, 
and of the means which were proper for at- 
taining them. 

When the firft fet of paffions, thofe of the 
irafcible part of the foul, had that degree of 
ftrength and firmnefs, which enabled them, 
under the direftion of reafon, to defpife all 
dangers in the purfuit of what was honourable 
and noble ; it conftituted the virtue of forti- 
tude and magnanimity. This order of paf- 
fions, according to this fyftem, was of a more 
generous and noble nature than the other. 
They were confidered upon many occafions 
as the auxiliaries of reafon, to check and re- 
ftrain the inferior and brutal appetites. We 
are often angry at ourfelves, it was obferved, 
we often become the objefts of our own re- 
fentment and indignation, . when the love of 
pleafure prompts us to do what we difapprove 
of; and the irafcible part of our nature is in 
this manner called in to affift the rational a-r 
gainft the concupifcible. 

When all thofe three different parts of our 
nature were in perfect concord with one an- 
other, when neither the irafcible nor concupi* 
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fcible paflions ever aimed at any gratification 
which reafon did not approve of, and when 
reafon never commanded any thing, but what 
thefe of their own accord were willing to per- 
form i this happy compofure, this perfed: and 
cpmpleat harmony of foul, conftituted that 
virtue which in their language is exprefled by 
a word which we commonly tranflate tempe- 
rance, but which might more properly be 
tranilated good temper, or fobriety and mode- 
ration of mind. 

Juftice, the laft and greateft of the four car- 
dinal virtues, took place, according to this fyf- 
tem, when each of thpfe three faculties of the 
mind confined itfelf to its proper office, with- 
out attempting to encroach upon that of any 
other ; when reafon direfted and paffion obey- 
ed, and when each paffion performed its pro- 
per duty, and exerted itfelf towards its proper 
objedl eafily and without relud:ance> and with 
that degree of force and energy, which was 
fuitable to the value of what it purfued. In 
this confifted that compleat virtue, that per- 
fed: propriety of condud, which Plato, af- 
ter fome of the antient Pythagoreans, deno- 
minated Juftice. 

The word, it is to be obferved, which ex- 
prefTes juftice in the Greek language has feve- 
ral different meanings ; and as the correfpon- 
dent word in all other languages, fo far as I 
know, has the fame, there muft be fome na- 
tural aftinity among thofe various fignifications. 
In -one fenfe we are faid to do juftice to our 
neighbour when we abftain from doing him 

anv 
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any pofitive harm, and do not dlretSUy hurt 
him, either in his perfbn, or in his eftate, or 
in his reputation. This is that juftice which 
I have treated of above, the obfervance of 
which niay be extorted by force, and the vio-* 
lation of which expofes to puniihment. In 
another fenfe we arc faid not to do juftice to 
cur neighbour unlefs we conceive for him all 
that love, rc{pe6: and efteem, which his cha- 
racter, his fituation, and his connection with 
ourfelves^ render fuitable and proper for us to' 
feel, and unlefs we a6t accordingly. It is in 
this fenfe that we are faid to do injuftice to a' 
man of merit who is connected with us, tho' 
we abftarn from hurting him in every refpeft, 
if we do not exert ourfelves to ferve him and 
to place him In that fituation in which the 
impartial ipeftator would be pleafed to fee 
him. The firft fenfe of the word coincides 
with what Ariftotle and the Schoolmen call 
commutative juftice, and with \yhat Grotius 
calls the juflitia expletrix, which confifts in 
abftaining from what is anothers, and in doing 
voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do. The fccond fenfe of the word 
coincides with what fqme have called diftTi- 
butive juftice *, and with the jiiJUfia atiribu-' 
irtx of Grotius, which confifts in proper bd- 
neficence, in the becoming ufe of what is our 
own, and in the applying it to thofe purpofes 

* The diftrlbutii^c juftice of Ariftotle is fomewHat diffe- 
rent* It confifts in the proper diflribution of revirards from 
the public (lock of a community. See Ariflotle Ethic* 
Nl£« I. 5. c. 2. 
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either of charity or gcnerofity, to which it is 
mofl; fuitabk, in our fituation, that it fhould 
be applied. In this fenfe juftice comprehends 
all the focial virtues. There is yet another 
fenfe in which the word juftice is fometimes 
taken, ftill more extenfive than either of the 
former, though very much a-kin to the laft ; 
and which runs too, fo far as I know, through 
all languages. It is in this laft fenfe that we 
are faid to he unjuft, when we do not feem 
to value any particular objeft with that degree 
of efteem, or to purfue it with that degree of 
ardour which to the impartial ipeftator it may 
appear to deferve or to be naturally fitted for 
exciting. Thus we are faid to do injuftice to 
a poem or a picture, when we do not admire 
them enough, and we are faid to do them 
more than juftice when we admire them too 
much, in the fame manner we are faid to do 
injuftice to ourfelves when we appear not to 
give fufficient attention to any particular ob- 
ject of felf-intereft. In this laft fenfe, what 
is called juftice means the fame thing with ex- 
ad: and perfed: propriety of condud and be- 
haviour, and comprehends in it, not only the 
offices of both commutative and diftributive 
juftice, but of every other virtue, of prudence,^ 
of fortitude, of temperance. It is in this laft 
fenfe that Plato evidently underftands what he 
calls juftice, and which, therefore, according 
to him, comprehends in it the perfeftion of 
eyery fort of virtue.. 

/ . Such 
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Such is the account given by Plato of the 
nature of virtue, or of that temper of mind 
which is the proper objei^ of praife and ap- 
probation. It confifts, according to him, in 
that ftate of mind in which every faculty con- 
fines itfelf within its proper fphere without 
encroaching upon that of any other, and per- 
forms its proper office with that precife degree 
of ftrength and vigour which belongs to it. 
His account, it is evident, coincides in every 
refpeft with what we have faid above concern- 
ing the propriety of conduft. 

II. Virtue, * according to Ariftotle, con- 
fifls in the habit of mediocrity according to 
right reafbn. Every particular virtue, accord- 
ing to him, lies ,in a kind of middle between 
two oppofite vices, of which the one offends 
from being too much, the other from being 
too little afFedted by a particular ipecies of ob- 
jects. Thus the virtue of fortitude or courage 
lies in the middle between the oppofite vices 
of cowardice and of prefumptuous ra/hnefs, of 
which the one offends from being too much, 
and the other from being too little affefted by 
the objedts of fear. Thus too the virtue of 
frugality lies in a middle between avarice and 
profufion, of which the one confifts in an ex- 
cefs, the other in a defeft of the proper atten- 
tion to the obje<3:s of felf-intereft. Magnani- 
mity, in the fame manner, lies in a middle 
between the excefs of arrogance and the de- 

* See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. 1. 2. c. 5. ct fcq. et I. .3. c. 
c. et feq. 
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fcft of pufilkpimity, of which the fine con* 
fifts in tx)o extrjavagant, the other in too weak 
a fehtiment of our own worth and dignity • It . 
is unneceiTary to obferve that this account of 
virtue corfefpdnds too pretty ex^d:ly with what 
has been faid above concerning the propriety 
and impropriety of condudt. 

According td Ariftotle *, indeedi virtue did 
not fo much confift^ in thofe moderate and 
right afFeftions, as iii the habit of this mode- . 
ration. In order to underftand this, it is to 
be obferved, that virtue may be confidered 
either as the quality of an. adion, or as the 
quality of a perfon. Confidered as the quality 
of an aftion, it confifls, even according to 
Ariftotle, in the reafonable moderation pf the 
affeftion from which the action proceeds, .whe- 
ther this difpofition be habitual to^ tho perfon ' 
o)l not. Confidered as the quality of a perfon, 
it confifts in the habit of this reafonable mo- 
dieration, in its having become the cuftomary 
and ufual difpofition of the mind. Thus the 
action which proceeds from an occafional fit 
of generofity is undoubtedly a generous adtion, 
but the man who performs it, is not neceflTa-^ 
rily a generous perfon, becaufe it may be the 
fingle adion or the kind which he ever per- 
formed. The motive and difpofition of heart, 
from which this aftion was performed, may 
have been quite jufl and proper : but as thi^ 
happy mood feems to have been the efFcifl ra- 
ther of accidental humour than of any thing 
fteady or permanerit in the charafter, it can 

♦ See Ariftotle Eihie. NIc. lib. if. ch. i. 2. 3^ and 4* 
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reflect no ereat honour on the pcrfbnner. 
When we denominate a charaAer scnerous, 
or charitable^ or virtuous in any rei^d:^ we 
ipean to fignifcr that the dii(jpofition expre0ed 
by each of thote appellations is the ofual and 
cuftomary difpoiitioh of the perfbn. But 
fingle adions of any ]cind> how proper and 
fuitable foever^ are of litde confequence to 
(how that this is the cafe. If a fingle adidn 
was fufficient to ftamp the charader of ajty 
virtue upon the perfon who performed it, the 
moft worthlefs of mankind might lay claii|i & 
all the virtues 1 iince there is no man whorhas 
not, upon (bme occafions, adted witfi pn|-- 
dence, juflice, temperance and fortitude. But 
though fingle actions, how laudable foever, 
refled very little praife upon the peribn vvhio 
performs them, a fingle vitious adion per- 
formed by one whofe condud is ufually very 
regular, greatly diminifhes and fometinies de- 
ilroys altogether our opinion of his virtue. A 
fingle adtion of this Kind fufficiently (hows 
that his habits are not perfedt, and that he is 
lefs to be depended upon, than, from the 
ufual train of his behaviour, we might have 
been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too ♦, when he made virtue to 
confifl in pradical habits, had it probably in 
his view to oppofc the dodrine of rlato, who 
fcems to have been of ppinion thatijuil fenti- 
ments and reafonable judgments jToncerning 
what was fit to be done or to pc avoided, 
were alone fufficient to conflitute the moil 

• See Arifiotle Mag. Mor^ lib. i. qK i. 

pcrfe^ 
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perfed . virtuff ^ , Virtue, according to Plato, 
might be confidcred as a ipccies of fciencc, 
and no man, he thought, could fee clearly 
and demonftratiyely wh^t was right and what 
was wrong> and not ad accordingly. Paf- 
fion might make us ad; contrary to doubtful 
and uncertain opinions, not to plain and evi- 
dent judgments. Ariftotle, on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that no convidion of the un- 
derftanding was capable of getting the better 
of inveterate habits, and the good morals arofe 
not from knowledge but from adtion. 

III. According to Zeno -f-, the founder of 
die Stoical dodrine, every animal was by na- 
ture recommended to it^ own care, and was 
indowed with the principle of felf-love, that 
if. might endeavour to prefervc, not only its 
^xiflence, but all the different parts of its na- 
ture, in the beft and moft perfedt ftate of which 
Utixsy were capable.. 

The felf-love of man embraced, if I may 
fay fo, his body and all its different members, 
his mind and all its different faculties and 
powers, and defired the prefervation and main- 
tenance of them all in : thqir beft and moft 
perfect condition. Whatever tended to fup- 
port this ftate, of ^xiftence was, therefore, by 
nature, pointed out to. him as fit to be chofen; 
and whatever tended to deftroy it, as fit to be 
rg'eAed. Thus health, ftrength, agility and 
caife of body, as well as the external conve- 
niehcies' which could promote thefe, wealth, 

t^ Sec> Cictto de iinibus,- lib. tii. alfo Diogenes Laertius 
in Zeoone, lib. viL fegment 84. 

Z 2 power. 
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power, honours, the refpeft and eftecm of 
thofe we live with, were naturally pointed out 
to us as tilings eligible, and of which jthe pof- 
ieflion was preferable to the contrary. On the . 
other hand, ficknefs, infirmity, unwieldinefe, 
pain of body, as well as all the external in- ; 
conveniencies which teaded to occafion or; 
bring on any. of them, poverty, the want of » 
^ ' authority, the contempt or hatred of thofe we 
live witn ; were in the fame manner, pointed 
out to us as things to be fliunned and avoided. > 
In each of thofe twt> different claiTes of objeftst 
there were fome which appeared to be more 
the objefts either of choice or rejedion than* 
others in the fame clafs. Thus in the firft 
clafs health appeared evidently preferable to, 
Itrength, and flrength to agility; reputation, 
to power, and power to riches. And thus* 
too, in the fecond clafs, ficknefs was more to 
be avoided than unweildinefs of body, igno- , 
jHdiny than poverty, and poverty than the want 
of authority. Virtue and the propriety of 
condudt confifled in chooling and rejedting all 
diiferent objedts and circumflances according 
as they were by nature rendered more or left 
the objedls of choice or rejeftion ; in feledting 
always from among the feveral objects of 
choice prefented to us, that which was moft to 
be chofen, when we could not obtain them all : 
and in felefting too out of the feveral objeSs 
of rejection offered to us, that v/hich was leaft 
to be avoided, when it was not in our power 
to avoid them all. By chooling and rejedting 
with this juft and accurate difcernment, by^ 
\ thus 
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thus beftowing upon every objedt th^ precife 
degree of attention it deferved, according f o 
the place which it held in this natural fcaleof 
things, we maintained, according to the Stoics, 
that perfe<9: redtitude of condudt which con- 
flituted the eflence of virtue. This was what 
they called to live confiftently, to live accord- 
ing to nature, and to obey thofelaws and di- 
re^ions which nature, or the author of nature, 
had prefcribed for our condudt. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue 
is not very different from that of Ariftotle and 
the antient peripatetics. What chiefly diftin- 
guiflied thofe two fyftems from one another 
was the different degrees of fdfrcommand 
which they required. The • peripatetics al- 
lowed of fome degree of perturbation as fuit*- 
. able to the Vtreaknefs of human nature^ and as 
ufeful to fo imperfed: a creature as man. . If 
his own misfortunes excited no paffionate 
grief, if his own injuries called forth no lively 
-refentfuent, reafon, or a regard to the gcner 
♦ ral rules which determined what was zight and 
:fit to be done, would commonly, they thought, 
^ be too weak to prompt him to avoid the oiie 
-or to beat off the other. The Stoicsi,^ on the 
xontrafy, demanded the moft perfect . apathy, 
•and regarded every .emotion which cquld in 
the finalleft degree difturb the tranquility of 
rthe mind,' as the 45ffe<3: ,of levity and folly. 
The Peripatetics feem to have t|iought that 
no paflion exceeded the bounds of propriety as 
"long as th6 fpe<ftat9r,.',bv thfe utmoft; effort of 
numanity, could fympathize . witl^ glt./^ "The 
e» / ? Z 3 Stpics, 
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Stoics, on the contrary, appear to b^c re- 
garded every paflion as improper, which made 
any demand upon the ^mpamy of the ipe<3;a«- 
• tor, or required him to alter ia any reiped 
the natural and ordinaiy ftate.of his mind, in 
order to keep time with the. vehemence of its 
emotions. A .man of virtup» they feem to 
have thought/ ought, not to depend upon thie 
generofity of thofe he lives with for pardon o^ 
approbation. . . 

According to the Stoics, every event fhould, 
to a wife man, appear indifierent, and wli^it 
for its own fake could be the obje<^ neither 
of defire, nor averfion, neither of joy, ncM* 
forrow. If he preferred fome events to others, 
iffomt iituations were the obje^s of his choice, 
and others of his rgedion *, it was not, bc- 
catt& he regarded the one as, in themil^ves, 
in any refpedt better than the other, or thought 
that his 0W91 bappinefs would be more coca- 
pleat in, what is called, the fortun^lb^, th^ 
iii what is commcmly oegarded^as .the diftreis^ 
ful iituation ; but becaufe the propdety of ao- 
ticHi^ the rule which the gods hjald givf n him 
&fr die diredion of his condud, required him 
tx) choofe and reje^ in this manner. Among 
.the primary objedts of natural inclination, or 
-aanong thofe . things which nature had origi- 
nally recommended to us as eligible, was me 
prosperity of our family, of our relations, of 
our friends, of our country, of mankind, aDd of 

* Sofrie t)f thefe expreffions found a little aukward !n the 
Engtith laoguage : they are literal tranflatioiu of tetbnical 
Urtns of the 6toics. 

the 
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the tiniveiie itk general* Nature too h^ 
taught us that as the proiperity of two was 
preferable to that of one, that of many or of 
all muft be infinitely more fo. That we our- 
ifelves were but one, and that coniequenth^ 
"Wherever our pro^rity was inconfiftent witn 
&at, either ot the whole, or of any confider- 
able part 6f the whole, it ought, even in our 
own choice, to yield to what was fo vaftly 
pre^rable. As all the events iji this world 
were conduced by the providence of a wife, 
jpowerful and good God, we mi^t be affured 
that whatever happened, tended to the prof- 
perity and perfedion of the whole. If we oiir- 
felves, therefore, were in poverty, in ficknefs^ 
or in any other calamity, we ought, firft of 
'all, to ufe our utmoft endeavours, fo far as 
juftice and our duty to others would allow, to 
refcue ourfelves from this difagreeable circumr 
ftancc. But if after all we could do, we found 
this impofiible, we ought to reft fatisfied that 
the drder and perfedion of the uoiverfe rer . 
Quired that we fhouldin the mean timecon^ 
tinue in this fituation. And as the profperity 
of the whole (hould, even to us, appear pre- 
ferable to fo infignificant a part as ourfelves, 
our fituation, whatever it was, ought from 
fliat moment to become the objed of our 
choice, and even of our defire. If we would 
maintain that compleat propriety and re£ti« 
tude of fentiment and condudk in which the 
perfeftion of our nature confifts. If,, indeed, 
, any opportunity of extricating ourfelves fhould 
offer, it became our duty to embrace it. The 

Z 4 order 
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order of the univerie,. it was . evident, np 
longer required our cqhtinu^ce in tHis fitua- 
tiori, and the great diredojf of the worl^l 
plainly called upon us to leave it, by fo clearly 
pointing out the road w^hich v^^e vrere to fol- 
low. / It was the fame cafe with the. adverfity 
of our telationsi our friends, our country. If 
v/ithout violating any more facred obligation, 
it was* in our povyef/tQ prevent or to put a;i 
end to their calamity^ j^ undoubtedly was our 
duty" to do Yo- The propriety of aftion, ^he 
rule whigh Jupiter had given us fo|: tjie direc^- 
tion of our condudl, '^vid^eritly required this of 
Us. But if it was altogether put of our power 
to do either, we ought then to cpnfider this 
event as the mofl fortunate whic|i could pofy 
libly have happened ; Becaufe we might be 
afTured that it tended mofl to the profperity 
^nd order of the w.holo; which vvas v^nat we 
burfelves, if we were vvife and equitable, ought 
mofl of all to defire. *' In what ienf?, lays 
** Epiftetus, are fpme things fajld to, beac- 
" cording to our nature, and otjiers contrary 
^* to it ? It is in that fenfe in which we confider 
'* ^ourfelves as fepjrated and detachedfromi aU 
other things. For. thus it may hft faid tq 
be according to the nature of the foot to be 
dWays clean. But if yQu confider it as ^ 
^ foot, and not as foracthing detached fromt 
"' the reft of the body, it mufl behove it 
fometiines to trample in the dirt, and fome- 
times to tread upon thorns, and fbmetimes 
•' too to be cut off for the fake^of the whole 
t body y and if it refufes this, it is no longer 
-^ a foot. 
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•* a foot. Thus too ought we -fp^ concehte 
/5 with regard -to ourfelves. What are.yoir? 
** A man. If you confider yourfelf as fomer 
thing feparated and detached, it is agrees 
able fo your nature to live tot)ld 4ge, tp 
5* be rich, to be in health. But if you coa- 
• ** fider yourfelf as a man, and as a part of a 
^< whole, upon account pf that whol^ it wiH 
f behoove you Ibmetimes to be in licknefi^ 
f^ ibmietimes to be exppfed to the inoonvc- 
. f* niency of a fea voyage, fonaietitn^ -to be in 
,y want; and at laft, perhaps, to' die before 
" your tin>e. W}iy then do yoU .cofiq^lain ? 
/* Dont you kfxoyr fhat by doiiig £% zs t^t 
/* foot ceafcs tohc z fdqt, £q you: ee^^tto be a 
** man*." J^ir- fj': ; * 

, This fubmiflion to the ordejf (Df tTi^ /lini- 
yerib, fhis entire indiijerence witJurogaiJdvto 
whatever concerns pwrfetlves,- when -put into 
ithe balance with the .i^tereft of .th6Mtvh©lfc| 
could derive its prqpijiety, it is Q^i^ettt^ ffOfH 
jio pther principle; befid^s t'hat upo^-whichl 
Jiave endeavoured to, ihpw that'theiprpprtoQr 
ofjuftice was fouijded* As Ipng: aft: we vieiJt 
,6ur pwa intejtefts with pur.oWp^-eyes^ it .as 
fcarce - pofl\ble that we. fhould willingly V^ 
quiefce in their beijp^ thus facrific^d. Co the 
interefts of the whole^ It is only /^jvin ^ 
view thofe opppfite interefts with> thq^eyes of 
pthers that wnat conceffts purfelve^ og^^^ppeaf 
|o be fo contemptible ^jin the coj^p^i£bo, M 
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to be refigkied withetit any rek<flahce. To 
efciy bod^ but the peffbn principally con- 
cerned nothing can appear more agreeable to 
reafon and propriety than that the part fhould 
give plate to the whole. But what is agree- 
^ie to the reafon of all other mkh^ ought 
^i4t to appear contrary td his. He himielf 
therefore ought to approve of this facrifice, 
atad acknowkdge its conformity to reafon. 
But all the ifl^ions 6f a wife man, accord- 
ing to the iloicSy are perfedly agreeable to 
mSon and propriety, and of their own ac- 
cord ceinGide with whatever thefe ruling prih- 
ct^lei pfeiibribe. A wife man, therefore, 
jcould ^newt leel.any relu<l%ance to cocbtply with 
this difpofition of things. 
- IV. 3tfid*8 thefe ailtiertt, di«rt are fome 
^tkOAern {ytkctii^, according to which virtue 
Ctmfifts iti propriety ; or in the fuitablenefs of 
die affe^on troni which we a€t to the cauie 
«r oUei& which excites it; The fyflem of 
X)r. Qark> which places virtue in adting ac- 
l^tntling to the relations of things, in regu- 
Inmg oiar cs&ndu£t accbrdihg to the fitnefs or 
inconj^ty which there may be iii the appli- 
eatioio^ of ceftain a^lioite to certain things, or 
t6 ctirtaiil r^ktions : That of Mr. Woollaflon, 
^it^pk£3(^ it ih 2i^g according to the truth 
irf thmg^,^ according to their proper nature 
md ^Siticti 0r in tl-eating them as what they 
Mally arli» ;,fi&d not al what they are not : that 
of my lord Shaftefbury, which places it in 
maintaining a properbalance.of^theaifedions, 
0^ " * and 
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and in allomng no paffion to go beyond its 
proper iphere : are all of them more or l€& 
inaccurate ddcnptions of the fame fundamen- 
tal idea. 

The deicription of virtue which is eithtr 
given» or at leaft meant and intended to be 
given in each of thofe fyftems^ for fome of the 
modem authors are not very fbrtunate iri their 
manner of expreffing themfdves^ is no doubt 
quite juft, ib far as it goes. There is no vii^ 
tue without propriety, and wherever there is 
propriety, fome degree of approbation is due* 
But ftill this deicription is ifxi^e^^. Per 
though propriety is an eflential' ingredient in 
every virtuous adtion, it is not diwayS the fblc 
ingredient. Beneficent anions have in thelii 
another quality by which they appear lu^tonly 
to deferve approbation but recompence. Nooe 
of thofe fyfbms account either eafily dr fU^ 
ficiently for that fuperior degree of eftteiki 
which ieems due to luch a(^ons, or for 'thit 
^vcrfity of ientiment which they liaturatty 
excite. Neither is the ddR:ription of v&c 
more con^leat. For in the fam!6 manner, 
though impropriety is a xsecefiary ingredient in 
every vitioos aftion, it is ndt always the fefc 
ingredient, and there is often the I]agheft de- 
gree of abfurdity and improprie^ in v€*y 
harmle& and infignificant adions. Deliberate 
adions, of a pernicious tendency to thojfe we 
live with, have, bcfides their impropriety* a 
peculiar quality of their own by which they 
appear to dcterve^ not onlf di^^oba^n, 

but 
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but puniftiment 5 and to be the i^bjedts, not 
of diflikc merely, but 6f ' fefentraent and re- 
venge : and none of tbofe fyftenis ^ eafily and 
fufficiently account for that fuperior degree of 
detcftation which we fefe) for fuch actions. 
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X)f ibofe j^ftems winch make virtue ccnfifl in 
.'' •• ' ptud^nte. ' y 
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TTT^HE-mi^ft antidntof thofc fyfterns which 

• J[ * make virtue confift in prudence, and 

^f which, any confiderable remains: have come 

down'ito u«i is that of Epicurus, w3to is faid, 

howift^i'i' to have ' borrowed all* thj& leading 

•j>riil€iples"'of his philofAphy fromfomeof thofe 

'^^hoihad* gone befordJ him, particularly from 

'Arift^pus 'i though it is very priDbable, nof- 

wlthttemiing this • allegation . of his •enemidS, 

^that^at kaft his manner of applyingvth^^rii*- 

cipie«\vftS.aitogetherhdsbwn///^/I * 

^ According to Epicurirs * bod^ioplcadii^ 

' and pain were the fole ^uhimatCTsdbjeca of na- 

^ifuf al • dttfire ' arid av^rfion. That / they , were 

^i^itf^:^^^ riattira} abjefts of * thgfe paffiqns, 

*he' tlU)u]ght required :no prooFJ. tPleafure 

-Aiighttiiiideed, appear fonietinites* tb be avoided; 

'tiotywHbwevery becauib it was pkafiire, but 

v^bccaiifei -by : the enjoyment o£ iu we fliould 

* •-' >- k ..".-.,'. . ... .... ...« 
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either fdrfeit fome ^eater* pleafure, orcfpofe' 
Qurfelves to fome paiii .that w^as more. to. bei 
avoided . than this pteafiire' was to be defircd- 
Pain, in. the fam^ crianricr^ might appear* 
i^metimesito be eligibly 3 -not, however, be- 
caufe it was pain, but becaufe by enduring it r 
We might either avoid a.ftill greater pain, or 
squire fome plealure of much more impor- • 
tance. That bocjily pain and pleafure, there- 
fore. Were always the natoiral objedis 'of de- 
fire and averfion, wai, / he thought, abun- 
dantly evident. Nor. was it lefs fo, he ima- 
gined, that they were the fole ultimate ob- 
jeifts of thofe paffion^. Whatever elfe was 
either defired or avoided was fo, according^ 
to him, uppn account of its tendency to pro- 
duce one or other of thofe fenfations. . The: 
tendency tp procure pleafure rendered power » 
and riches dpfireable, as the contrary ten- 
dency to produce pain: i^ade poverty and in- . 
fignificancy the objeds of averfion. Honour 
and reputation were valued, becaufe the ef- 
teem and Iovq of thofq we live with were of 
the greateft confequence both to procure plea-: 
fure and to defend us from pain. Ignominy . 
and bad fame, on the contrary, were w be 
avoided, becaufe the hatred, contempt ' and ^ 
refentment of thofe we lived with deftroj^d; 
all fecurity, and neceflarily expofe us to thcJk 
greatefl: bodily evils. , . -t 

All the plcafiires and p^ins of the mindt 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de- ^ 
rived from thofe of the body. . The mind 

was 
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was happy when it thought of the paft plea* 
iiires of the body, and hoped for others to 
come : and it was miierable when it thought 
of the paiQS which the body had fermcrfy 
endured^ and dreaded the Iwne or greater 
thereafter. 

But the pleafures and pains of the mkd, 
though ultimately derivea from thoie of die 
body, were vaftly greater dian their origi- 
nals. The body fdt only the fenfatioa of 
the prefent inftant, whereas the mind felt 
alio the paft and the future, the one by re- 
membrance, the other hy anticipation, and 
confequently both fufierecl and enjoyed miich 
more. When we are under the greateft bo- 
dily pain, he obferved, we (hall always find, 
if we attend to it, that it is not the fuffering 
of the prefent inftant which chiefly tormeots 
us, but either the agonizing remembrance 
of the paft, or the yet more horrible dread 
of the future. The pain of each inftant, 
' coniidered by itfelf, and cut off from all that 
goes before and all that comes aftw it. Is a 
trifle, not wor(h the regarding. Vet this is 
an which the body can ever be faid to fufier. 
In the fame manner, when we enjoy the 

Seateft pleafure, we (halt always find that 
e bodily ien&tion, the fenfation of the jprt-* 
^lent inftant makes but a fmaU paj't ofour na^ 
tinefs, that our enjoyment chiefly arifea either 
Trom the chearful recolle<9ion of die J)aftJ^^ flr 
the ftill more joyous anticipation or Ael^- 
ture, and that the mind always con&lbut^s 

by 
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by much the largeft (hare of the entertam*- 
taicnt. ^ 

' Since ovir happinefs and mifery, therefore, 
jdepended chiefly on the mitid, if- this part 
of our nature was well difpofed, if our thoughts 
and opinions were as they fhould be, it was 
of litUe importance in what manner our biody 
was afl^dted. Though under great bodily 
pain» we might flill enjoy a coniiderable fhare 
of happinefs, if our reafon and judgment main- 
tained their fuperiority. We might entertain 
otirfelves with the remembrance of paft, and 
with the hopes of future pleafure % we might 
foften the rigour of our pains, by recolle<aing 
what it was which, even in this fituation, we 
were under any neceffity of fufFering. That 
this was merely the bodily fenfation, the pain 
of the prefent inftant, whicfh by itielf could 
never be very great. That whatever agony 
we fuifered from thb ditad of its continuance 
was the effeifib of * an opinion of the mind, 
which might be corrected by jufter fenti- 
ments; by confidering that, if our pains were 
violent, they would probably be of ihprt du- 
ration ; and that if they were of long conti-» 
nuance, they would probably be moderate, 
abd admit of rbany intervals of eafe ; an4 thajt, 
at any rate, death was alwaya at hand a^ 
within call to deliver us, which as, accoro* 
ing to him^ it put an end to all feniatio]^, 
eitner of pain or pleafure, could not be re- 
garded as an evil. When we are, faid he» 

death 
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death is not ; and when death is^ we are not$ 
death therefore can be nothing to us. 

If the adual fcnfation of pofitive pain was 
in itielf fo little to be feared^ that of pleafiire 
was flill lefs to be deiired. . Naturally the 
ienfation of pleafure was much lefs pungent 
than that of pain» If» therefore^ this lafl 
could take fo very little from the happinefs 
of a well-difpbfed mind, the other could add 
icarce any thing to it; When th& body was 
free from pain and the mind from fear and 
anxiety, the fuperadded fenfation of bodily 
pleafure could be of very little importance / 
and though it might diverfify, could not pro-* 
perly be faid to increafe the happinefs of this 
Situation • 

In eafe of body, therefore, and in fccurity * 
or tranquility of mind, confifted, according 
to Epicurus, the moll perfedt ftate of human 
nature, the moft compleat happinefs which' 
man was capable of enjoying. To obtain' 
this great end of natural defire was the fole 
obje<^ of all the virtues, which, according 
to him, were not defireable upon their own 
account, but upon account of their tendency 
to bring about this fituation. 

Prudence, for example, though, according 
to this philofophy, the fource and principle- 
of all the virtues, was not defirable upon itsf 
own account. That careful and laborious; 
and circumfpedt ftate of mind, ever watch*- 
ful and ever attentive to, the moft diftant con-^j 
fequcnces of every adion, could not be a thing 

pleafant 
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pleafant or agreeable for its own fake, bttt 
upon account of its tendency to procure the 
greateft goods and to keep off the greateft evils. 

Xo abftain from pleafure too, to curb and 
reftrain our natural paffions for enjoyment, 
which was the office of temperance, could 
never be defireable for its own fake. The 
whole value of this virtue arofe from its uti- 
lity, from its enabling us to poftpone the pre- 
fent enjoyment for the fake of a greater to 
tome, or to avoid a greater pain that might 
cnfue from it. Temperance, in jfhort, was 
nothing but prudence with regard to pleafure. 

To fupport labour, to endure pain, to be 
txpofed to danger or to death, the fituationS 
wnich fortitude would often lead us into, 
were furely ftill lefs the objeds of natural de- 
fire. They were chofen only to avoid greater 
evils. We fubmitted to labour, in order to 
avoid the greater fliame and paift of poverty, 
and we expofed ourfelves to danger and to death 
in - defence of our liberty and property, the 
means and inftruments of pleafure and happi- 
ncfs ; or in defence of our country, in the 
fafety of which our own was neceffarily com- 
prehended. Fortitude enabled us to do all 
this chearfuUy, as the beft which, in our pre- 
fent fituation, could poffibly be done, and 
was in reality no more than prudence, good 
judgment and prefence of mind in properly' 
appreciating pain, labour arid danger, always 
Chufing the lefs in order to avoid the greater. 

It is the fame cafe with juftice. To ab*- 
ftain frotn what is another's Was not defireable 
on its own account, and it could not furely 
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be better for you, that I fliould poiTefs wh^t 
is my own> than that you fhould poiTefs it.. 
You ought, however, to abftain from what- 
ever belongs to me, becaufe by doing other- 
wile you will provoke the refentment and in- 
dignation of mankind. The fecurity and 
tranquility of your mind will be entirely de-? 
ftroyed. You will be filled with fear ai^d ccuf- 
fternation at the thpught of that punifhment 
which you will imagine that men are at all 
times ready to inflid: upon you, and fropx 
\vhich no power, no art, no concealment, 
will ever in your own fancy be fufficient ta 
proted: you. That other fpecies of juftice 
which confifts in doing proper good offices 
to different perfons, according to the various^ 
relations of neighbours, kinfmcn, friends, 
benefadlors, fuperiors or equals, which they 
may ftand in to us, is recommended by the 
fame reafbns. To a6t properly in all thefe 
different relations procures us the efteem and 
love of thofc we live with 5 as tp do other- 
wife excites their contempt and hatred. By 
the one we naturally fecure,. by the other we 
neceifarily endanger our own eafc and tran- 
quility, the great and ultimate objecfts of all. 
our defires. The whole virtue of juflice, 
Isherefore, the moft important of all the vir- 
tues, is no more than difcreet and prudent; 
^onduft with regard to our neighbours. 

Such is the dodtrine of Epicurus concern- 
ing the nature of virtue. It may feem ex- 
traordinary that this philofopher, who is de- 
ipribed as a peribu of the moft amiable nian- 
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ners, fhould nevier have obferved, that, what-^ 
ever may be the tendency of thofe virtues, of/ 
of the contrary vices, with regatd to our bodily 
eafc and fccurity, the fentiments which they 
naturally excite in others are the objefts of a 
much more pajSionate defire or averfion thaa 
all their other confequenc^s ; That tp be ami-* 
able, to be reipeftable, to be the proper Qbje<5t 
of cfteem, is by every well-difpofed mind 
more valttcd than all the eafe and fecuritv 
which love, refpeft and efteem can procure 
us ; That, oa the contrary, to be odious, to 
be contemptible, to be the proper objed: of 
indignation, is more dreaded than all that we 
can fufFer in our body from hatred, conten^pt 
or indignation j and that confequently our de- 
fire of the one character, and our averfion to 
the other, cannot arife from any regard to 
the effeds which either of them is likely to 
produce upon the body. 

This fyftem is, no doubt, altogether incon- 
fifi:ent with that which I have been endea- 
vouring to eftablifb. It is not difficult, how* 
ever, to difcovcr from what phafis, if I may 
iay fo, from what particular view or afpeft 
of nature, this account of things derives it8 
probability. By the wife contrivance of the 
author of nature, virtue is upon all ordinary 
occafions, even with regard to this life, real 
wifdom, and the furefi: and readied means of 
obtaining both fafety and advantage. Our fuc- 
cefs or difappointment in our undertakings 
mufl: very much depend upon the good 01: 
bad opinion which is commonly entertained 
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of us, and upon the general difpofition of thofe 
we live with, either to aflift or to oppofe u^. 
But the beft, the fureft, the eafieft and the 
rcadieft way of obtaining the advantageous 
and of avoiding the unfavourable judgments of 
others, is undoubtedly to render ourfelves. 
the proper objeds of the former and not of 
the latter^ ** Do you defire, faid Socrates, 
the reputation of a good mufician ? The 
only furc way of obtaining it, is to become 
a good mufician. Would you defire in the 
fame manner to be thought capable of ferv- 
irtg your country either as a general or as 
a ftatefman ? The beft way in this cafe too . 
** is really to acquire the art and' experience 
** of war and government, and to become 
really fit to be a general or a ftatefman. 
And in the fame manner if you would be 
" reckoned fober, temperate, juft, and equi- 
table, the beft way of acquiring this repu- 
tation is to become fober, temperate, juft, 
and equitable. If you can really render your- 
felf amiable, refpedlable, and the proper ob- 
jedt of efteem, there is no fear of your not 
foon acquiring the love, the refpedl, and 
*' efteem of thofe you live with.". Since the 
prad:ice of virtue, therefore, is in general 
{q advantageous, and that ot vice fo con- 
trary to our intereft, the confideration of thofe 
oppofite tendencies undoubtedly ftamps an 
addition^ beauty and propriety upon the one, 
aad a new deformity and impropriety upon 
the other. Temperance, magnanirnity, juf- 
tice and beneficence, come thus to be ap- 
proved 
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proved of, hot only under their propec cha- 
radcrs, but under the additional charafter of 
the higheft wifdom and moft real prudence. 
And in the fame manner the contrary vices 
of intemperance, pufilanimity, injuftice, and 
either malevolence or fordid felfiftinefs, come 
to be difapproved of, not only under their 
proper charafters, but under the additional 
charafter of the moft fhort-fighted folly and 
weakncls. Epicurus appears in every virtue 
to have attended to thi^ fpecies of propriety 
only. It is that which is moft apt to occur 
to thofe who are endeavouring to perfuade 
others to regularity of condudt* When men 
by their prad:ice, and perhaps too by their 
maxims, manifeftly fhow that the natural 
beau^ of virtue i$ not likely to have much 
effedt upon them, how is it poflible to 
move them but by reprefenting the folly of 
their condudt, and how much they tbemfelvcs 
are in the end likely to fuffer by it ? 

By running up all the different virtues too 
to this one fpecies of propriety, Epicurus in- 
dulged a propenfity, which is natural to all 
men, but which philofophers in particular 
are apt to cultivate with a peculiar fondnefs, 
as the great means of difplaying their inge- 
nuity, the propenfity to account for all ap-* 
pearances from as few principles as poflible. 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propenfity 
ftill further, when he referred all the primary 
bbjevts of natural defire and averfion to th^ 
pleafures and pains of the body. The great 
patron of the atpmical phik)fophy, who 
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took fo much pleafare in deducing all the 
powers and qualities of bodies from the moft 
obvious and familiar, the figure, motion and 
arrangement of the fmall parts of natter, felt 
no doubt a fimitar iatisfaftion, when he ac- 
counted, in the fame manner, for all the fen- 
timcnts: and pafliofls of the mmd from thofe 
whi«^'h are moft obvions and familiar. 

The fyflem of Epicurus agreed with thofe 
of Plato, Ariftotle, and Zcno, in making vir- 
tue confift in ^ddng in the moft fuitable man- 
ner to obtain ^ile * primary objedts of natural 
defire. It differed from all of them in two 
other refpefts ^ firft, in the account which it 
gave of tnofe primary obje(fts of natural defire; 
and fecondly, in the accoudt which it gave of 
the excellence of virtue, or of the reafon why 
that quality ought to be efteemed. 

The primary obieds of natural defire con- 
fifted, according to Epicurus, in bodily plea- 
fure and pain, and in nothing elfe : whereas, 
according to the other three philolbphcrs, 
there were many other obje<fts, fuch as know- 
ledge, fuch as the happinefs of our relations, 
of our friends, of our country, which were 
ultimately defireable for their own fake. 

Virtue too, according to Epicurus, did not 
deferve to be puffued for its own fake, nor 
was itfelf one of the ultimate objefts of natu- 
ral appetite, but was eligible only upon ac- 
count of its tendency to prevent pain and to 
procure eafe and pleafure. In the opinion o^^^ 

* Prima natur»# 
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the other thftt, Dtl the c6ntMiy> it was de- 
fireable, not meeriy as th^ means of pfocur- 
jlng die other primary objedts of natural defire, 
but As fixnething which Was in itfelf more 
qraluabie than them alh Man, they thought, 
being bom for isi&ion^ his happinefs muft con- 
fift, not meeriy in the agreeablenefs of his paf- 
five ibftiations, but alfo in the propriety of his 
qj&ivc exertions. 



CHAP. IJ. 

Of th^e fyfiems ^hieh make virtue confijl in 

benevolence^ 

TH E fyftem which m^kes virtue confijft 
in benevolence, though I think not (o 
antient as all of thofe which I have already 
given an account of, is, however, of very 
great antiquity. It feems to have been the 
dod:rine of th^ greater part of thofe philofo- 
phcrs who, about and after the age of Auguf- 
tus, called themfelves Eclectics, who pretend- 
ed to follow chiefly the opinions of Plato and 
Pythagoras, and who upon that account are 
comfnonly known by the name of the later 
Platonifts. 

In the divine nature, according to thefe au- 
thors, benevolence or love was the fole prin- 
ciple of adion, and directed the exertion of all 
the other attributes. The wifdom of the deity 
was employed in finding out 'the means for 
bringing about thofe ends which his goodnefs 
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fuggefted, as his infinite power was exerted to 
execute them. Benevolence, however, was 
ftill the fupreme and governing attribute, to 
which the others were fubfervient, and from 
Y^hich the whole excellency, or the whx^ 
morality, if I may be allqwed fuch an exprcf- 
Hon, of the divine operations, was ultimately 
derived. The whole perfe<9:ion and virtue of 
the human mind coniifted in feme reiemblance 
or participation of the divine perfediions, and, 
confcqucntly, in being filled with the fame 
principle of benevojencfe and love which in- 
fluenced all the adtions of the deity. The ac- 
tions of men which flowed from this motive 
were alone truly praife- Worthy, or could claim 
any merit in the fight of the deity. It m^s 
by aftions of charity and love c^ly that we 
could imitate, as beca^ie ws, the cofiduft of 
God, that we could expjrefs our humble and 
devout admiratip^ pf his infinite perfections, 
that by foftering in our own minds the fame 
divine principle, . we could bring oqr own af- 
feilions to a greater refemblance with his holy 
attributes, and thereby become more proper 
obje<3:s of his love and efl:eeqni ; till at laft wq 
arrived at that immediate converfe and commu- 
nication with the deity to which it was ^thij 
great obje<ft of this philolbphy to raife us. 
. This fyftem, as it was much efte^med by 
many antient fathers of the chriftian church, 
fo after the reformation it was adopted by feve- 
ral divines pf the moft eminent piety and 
learning and of the moft amiable manners ; 
f)arti(:urarly, by Or* Ralph Cudworth, by Du 
i ' ' ' ' ' * ' Henry 
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Henry More, and by Mr. John Smith of 
Cambfidge. ~ But of dl the patrons of this 
iyftcm, antient or modern, the kte Dr. Hut- 
cheibn, was undoubtedly, beyond all compa^ 
riibn, the moft acute, the moil:- diftindt, the 
moft philofophical, and what is of the grealeft 
coniequence of all, the fobereft and moil judi^ 
cious« 

That virtue coniiils in benevolence is a no- 
tion fupported by many appearances in human 
i^ature. It ha$ been obieryed already that pro** 
p^r benevolence is the mofl graceful and agree- 
able of all the afFe(^ons, that it is recom« 
mended to us by a double iympathy, that as 
its tendency is neceiTarily beneficent, it is the 
proper objedl of gratitude and reward, and 
that upon all thefe accounts it appears to our na- 
tural fen timents to pofTefsameritfuperiortoany 
other. I J has been obferved too that even the 
jwrcakoefles of benevolence zgt not very difa- 
greeable to us, whereas thofe of every other 
paiHon are always extremely difguiling. Who 
does not abhor exceiSve malice, exceifive 
feliiflinefs, or cxccGxve reientment? But the 
mofl exceilive indulgence even of partial 
friendihip is not fo offenfive. It is the bene- 
volent pailipns only which can exert them-^ 
felves without any regard or attention to pro*; 
priety, and yep retain ibmething about tHenj: 
which is engaging. There is ibmething plead- 
ing evpn^ in mere inilindlive good-will which 
goes pn tQ do good offices without pnce re- 
fie£Ung whether by this c6ndu6l it is the pro?- 
per objedl either of blame or approbation. It 
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IS r[6t ib with the 6thret paiitons. Th« mo^ 
meftt A^are deferted, tne mornont they are 
nftic&ompaAied hy the ikife of pt&^mtyy they. 
ctafe f (^ be agre6£U>le. 

> As bene^i^nce beftows upon thdSB ii(S)iof)^ 
-^rhich proceed firotri it, a beauty dxpttior to $Al 
othi^td/ fb the want of it, and mu^h more th€» 
contrary inclination, communicates a pecuKai* 
dtf(>tMkf to whatever evidences fudhi a difpo- 
fition: l?«micious prions are often puniih- 
jrble for no other reafon than becauffe they 
fhow a want of fufficient attention to the hap- 
plneft 6f our neighbour. 

Bdided all this. Dr. Hutchefon * obfervedj 
that whenever in any atftion, fuppofed to pro^ 
ceed fr6m benevolent affedions, foiiie other 
motive- had been difcovered, our fenfe of the 
Ihcrit df this action was juft fo far diiriiftifhed 
as this motive was believed to have influenced 
it. If M adion, fuppcfed to prdceed from 
gratitude> fhould be difcovered to have arife^ 
from an expedation of feme new favour, or 
if wbdt'was apprehended to proceed from 
publit ipif it, fliould be found out to have taken 
jts drigin from the hope of a pecuniary re- 
Ward, fmh a difcovery would entirely deftroy 
alt ilbtkM of merit or praife-worthinefs in 
citherof thefeadtiofts. Since, therefore, the 
fixture of any feifiAi motive, like that of i 
bafer alloy, diminifhed or took away altoge- 
ther th* merit which would otherwife have 
belonged to any aftion, it was evident^ he 
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imagined, that virtue tnuft coniiil: in pure and 
difinterefted benevolence alone* 

When thofe actions, on the contrary, which 
are commonly fuppofed to proceed from, a felf- 
iih motive, are difcov^red to have arifen from' 
a benevolent one, it greatly enhances our fenfe 
of their nlerit. If we believed c( any perfbn 
that he endeavoured to advance his fortune 
from no other view but that of doing friendly 
offices, and of making proper returns to his 
benefadors, we fhould only love and efteeno 
him the more. And this obfervation feemed 
ftill more to confirm the conclufion, that it 
was benevolence only which could ftamp upon 
any aftion the character of virtue. 

* Laft of all, what, he imagined, was an 
evident proof of the juftnefs of this account of. 
yirtue, in all the difputes of cafuifts concern- 
ing the recflitude of conduit, the public good^ 
he obferved, was the ftandard to which they 
conftantly referred; thereby univerfally ac- 
knowledging that whatever tended to pro- 
jnote the happinefs of mankind was right and 
laudable and virtuous, and the contrary, 
wrong, blameable, and vitious. In the late 
debates about paflive obedience and the right 
of refiftance, the fole point in controveriy 
lamong men of fenfe was, whether univerfal 
fubmiffion would probably be attended with 
greater evils than temporary infuircid:ions 
when privileges were invaded. Whether what, 
upon the whole, tended moil to the happinef^ 
of mankind, ^ was not alfo morally good, waj 
never iiQce, he&ida made a <|ueition. 

Since 
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Since ben«rol«!ce, therefore, was the only 
motive which could bcftow upon any ad:ion 
Ac character of virtue, the greater the bene- 
volence which was evidenced by any adtion, 
the greater the praife which muft belong to 
it. 

Thofe actions which aimed at the happinefs 
of a great community, as they demonftrated 
a more enlarged benevolence than thofe which 
aimed only at that of a fmaller fyftem, fo 
were they, likewife, proportionally the more 
virtuous. The moft virtuous of all affcftions, 
therefore, was that which embraced as its chr 
jeft the happinefs of all intelligent beings. 
The leaft virtuous, on the contrary, of thofe 
to which the charader of virtue could in any 
refpedt belong, was that which aimed no fur* 
ther than at the happinefs of an individual, 
fiich as a fon, a brother, a friend. 

In direding all our aftions to promote the 
greateft poflible good, in fubmitting all infe- 
tior aflredtions to the defire of the general hap- 
pinefs of mankind, in regarding ourlelves but 
as one of the many, whofe profperity was to 
be purfued no further than it was confiftent 
witn, or conducive to that of the whole, con- 
fided the perfedlion of virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could never 
be virtuous in any degree or in any diredlion. 
It was vitious whenever it obftruAed the ge-r 
neral good. When it had no other effeft than 
to make the individual take care of his own 
happinefs, it was meerly innocent, and tho* 
it defervfcd no praife, Jidther ought it to incur 
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any blame. Thofe benevolent actions whic^ . 
were performed, notwithftanding fome ftrong \ 
motive from felf-intercft, were the more vir- 
tuous upon that account. They jdemonftrat^ . 
ed the ftrength and vigour of the benevolent; 
principle. 

. Dr. Hutchefon * v^as lb far from allowing- 
felf-love to be in any cafe a motive of virtuous » 
anions, that even a regard to the pleafure of. 
felf-approbation, to the comfortable applaufe/ 
of our own confciences, according to him, di- 
miniihed the .merit of a benevolent a(3ion. . 
This was a felfifti motive, he thought, which^ 
fp far as it contributed to any. ad:ion> demon- . 
ftrated the wcaknefsof that pure and difintc- 
refted benevolence .which could alone ftamp. 
upon the conduct of man the character of vir- . 
tuc. In the common judgments of mankind, 
however, this regard to the approbation of our 
own minds is fo far from being confidered as. 
what can in any refped: diminiflb the virtue of 
any action, that it is rather looked upon as the. 
fole motive which deferves the appellation of. 
virtuous. 

: Such is the ac<;ount given of the nature of 
virtue, in this amiable fyftem, a fyflem which 
has a peculiar tendency to nourifh and fupport 
in the human Heart the nobleft and„ the moft. 
agreeable of all affeOions, and not only to 
check the in juflice. of felf-love, but.in ibme 
mcafure to. difccurage that principle altoge- 
ther,, by. repre^iting. it as what could never 

* Inquiry concerning virtue, feS. 2. art. 4. alfo illuftra^ 
uons on the moral fcnfc, fe(ft% 5. Jaft paragrtiph, 
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reflect afty honour upon thofe who were in- 
fluenced by it. 

As fome of the oth^r fyftems which I have 
already giv«i an account of, do not fufficiently 
explain from whence atifes the peculiar excel- 
lency of the fupreme virtue of beneficence, fo 
^i8 fyftem feems to have the contrary defedt, 
of not iuifiicientiy explaining from whence 
ariies our a,ppfobation of the inferior virtues 
of prudence, vigilance, circumfpedion, tem- 
perance, conftancy, firmnefs. The view and 
aim of our afFc<ftions, the beneficent and hurt- 
ful effeft$ which they tend to produce, are the 
only qualities at all attended to in this iyflem. 
Theirproprietyand impropriety, their fuitable- 
nefs and unfuitablenefs, to the caufe which ex- 
cites them, are difregardcd altogether. 

Regard to our own private happinefs and 
intereft too, appear upon many occafions very 
laudable principles of adion. The habits of 
oeconomy, induftry, difcretion, attention and 
application of thought, are generally fuppofed 
to be cultivated from felf-interefted motives, 
and at the fame time are apprehended to be 
very praife-worthy qualities, which deferve 
the efteem and approbation of every body. 
The mixture of a felfifti motive, it is true, 
feems <j)ften to fully the beauty of thofe ac- 
tions which ought to arife from a benevolent 
afFedion. The caufe of this, however, is not 
that felf-lovc can never be the motive of a 
virtuous adion, but that the ||^nevolent prin- 
ciple appears in this particular cafe to want its 
due degree of ftrength^ and to be altogether 

unfuit^ble 



unfcital^lB tp its obJ€^4t* T^ qbaraiQ^, tbsr^n 
fore, fcems evidently in[ip§rfe^ amj ij^g tfef| 
whole to ctefeive bl^ma jatfepr ihftR pmjfe. 
The mixture of a benevolent rnptiv^in^nftfitipn 
to which felfnlove alc^Q plight to h^^fM^Cknt 
%o proippt us, is not fp %pt in^^d C^ dinyfiiih 
9ur fenfc of its propriety^ Or of th? vj^-tye qC 
the peirfon who perfprm«. it; We are fiQ% 
ready tx> fpfpe^S any perlp^ qf bqing defc^ivQ 
in felfiflinefs. This is by np means th? we^kj 
fide of human nature, oir xhp &iUi>g pf ^j^bich 
we ^re apt to be fufpicioA?- If WQ POuW reajly 
helipve^ h<aweYer,, of ^!?y ^m^n '^h^t;, ww itr $^\ 
from a regard to his fapsdly ^d ffien^s; h^ 
would ppt ta,k;e that prpppr car^ of hj^ hfi^J^ht 
his life, or his fortune^ to which felfrprefpr-i 
vation alone ought to be fufficient to prompt 
l^im, it would undoubtedly be a failings tho^ 
one of thofe aimable failings, which fender ^ 
perfon rather the obje<5t of pity thftn of cpa^ 
tempt Of hatred. It would ftill, however, 
fproewh^t diminifh the dignity and refpQ(fta-» 
blenefs of his chara6ter. Car^l^flhefs an4 
want of oeconomy are univerfally difapptpyed 
pf, not, however, as proceeding from a yf^n% 
of benevolence, but from a want of the prope? 
attention to the objefts of felf-intereft. ^ 

Though the ftandard by which cafuifts fre- 
quently determine what is right or wrong in. 
human condud:, be its tendency to the welfare^ 
or diforder of Ibciety ; it does not fpUow th^% 
a regard to the welfare of ibciety (hould be the^ 
Ible virtuous motive of adlion, but only that^^ 

. is 
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in any competition^ it ought to caft the ba- 
lance againft all other motives. 

Benevolence may, |)erhapsi be the folc prin- 
ciple of adtion ifi the deity, and there are fe- 
veral, not improbable^ arguments which tend 
to perfuade us that it is fb. It is not eafy t6 
conceive what other motive an irideperidenf 
and all-perfedt being, who ftands in need of 
nothing external, and whofe happinefs is com-* 
pleat in himfelf, can aS from. But whatever 
may be the cafe with the deity, fo imperfect 
i creature as man, the fupport of whofe exi- 
ftence requires fo many things external to him, 
muft often aft from many other motives. The 
condition of human nature were peculiarly 
hard, if diofe affeftions, which, by the very 
nature of Our being, ought frequently to in- 
jSuence our conduo:, could upon no occafion 
appear virtuous, or defer ve efteem a[nd com-* 
mendation from any body- 

Thofc three fyftems, that which places vir-* 
tue in propriety, that which places it in pru- 
dence, and that which makes it confift in be- 
nevolence, are the principal accounts which 
have been given of the nature of virtue. To 
one or other of them, all the other dcfcrip- 
tions of virtue, how different foever they may 
appear, are eafily reducible. 

That fyftem which places virtue in obedi- 
ence to the will of the deity, may be count- 
ed either among thofe which make it confift 
in prudence, or among thofe which make it con- 
fift in propriety. When it is afked, why we 
ought to obey the will of the deity, this quef- 

tiofl. 
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tion, which would- be impious and abfurd in 
the higheft decree, if. aikedfrpm any doubt 
that W ougkt to obey him, (Tan admit but of 
two different anfw^rs. It muftreither be faid 
that we ought to obey the wilLoi* the deity be- 
caufehe is abeingof infiiaitejipwer, who will 
reward us ete^ii^Iy if we dp.io, -and puniflxus 
eternally if we do other\vile ; Or it muft be 
faid, that independent of ^ any regard to our 
own happinei^, or to rewards and punifhrnehts 
of any kind, there is a coiigruity and fitnefs 
that a creature fhould obey .its creator, that a 
limited and' iixiperfedbeiiVg;fhQ^^^^ fubtfiit to 
one of infinite and ihcornpreh^niible. perfecy 
tions. Befides one or other" of tKefe two it is 
impoflible to conceive that any other anfwei" 
can be given to this queftioii.Q If the firft an- 
fwer be the proper one,' virtue confifts in pru- 
dence, or in the proper puritst^r^our own final 
intereft and happiriefs ; fince it is upon this ac- 
count thatiW6.;arp pbljged.tq obey the will of 
the deity. , If tl^e feconi.^ti^wer be the pro- 
per one, virtue -jHju^- coniift ia,prdpriety, fince 
the ground of qur obligation , to. obedience Is 
theJuitablehefs or;coneruity pf the fejntirnents 
of humility and mbmiflion ,to.tne fuperiority of' 

the'objedl which excites them. <. : ^ . 

'. ..That, iyfteiia which placQs"wtw^. in utility 
coincides 'too with .that which iiiat'cs it confill: 
in propriety^ According, to .this iyftem- a|l 
thofe qualities ^of the mind Vvliiph are agree- 
able or advantageous, either to th^e^perfon hiii^^ • 
felf or to others, -arQ approved of as virtuous, 

and the contrary' difapproVed of as vitibus. ' 
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But the agtccablcncfs or utility of any afFedion 
depends upon the degree which it is allowed 
to fubfift in. Every afFedlidn is ufeful when 
it is confined to a certain degree of modera- 
tion; and every affeftion is difadvantageous 
when it exceeds the proper bounds. Accord- 
ing to this fyilem therefore, virtue confifts> 
hot in any one affedtion, but in the proper 
degree of all the affeftions. iTae only dinfe- 
Jrencc between it and that which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablifh, is* that it makes 
utility, and not iympathy, or the correlpon- 
dent affcdlion of the Ipedtator, the meafure of 
this proper degree. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of IkentioHS fyjlems. 

A. ' 

■ 

AL L thofe lyftems, which I have hither- 
to given " an accoubt ' of^; fuppofe that 
there is a real and effenti'al diftindtion between 
vice and vittire, ' whatever^ tKefe qualities may 
confift in. There is a real a'nd enential diffe- 
rence between this propriety and impropriety 
of any affedlion, between benevolence and any 
other principle of aftion, between real pru- 
,dence and mort-fighted folly or precipitate 
. raflmefs. ' In the main too all of them con tri- 
bute to encourage the praife-worthy, and to 
difcourage die blameable difpofition. 
' It may be inie, perhaps, tof fonie of therri, 
that they tend, in' Ibme meafure, to break iHc 
' " ^ ballance 
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ballam:e of the affedions, mA to give iht: 
mittd a particular biafs t?o fome principles of 
adion, beyond the proportion that h dlie to 
them. The afttient fyftems, which place vir- 
tue in propriety, feem chiefly to recommend 
the gt^t, the awful and the rcfpe(fbable vii^ 
rues, the virtues of felf-government and felf^ 
command ; fortitude, magMniciiity, indepen** 
dency upon fortune, the contempt of. all out- 
Ward accidents, of pain, poverty, exik and 
death. It is in thefe great exertioi^bs that thft 
nobleft propriety of condu<9: is displayed. The 
foft, the amiable, the geAtle Virtues, all ihife 
'vi'rtiites of indulgent humanity are, in compii*- 
rilbn, but little infifted upon, «nd feem^ <^ 
tlie colitrary> by the Stoics in particular, Yt> 
h^vt been oft^n regarded as meer weakneflfei 
Hvhich it behoved a wi|fe mail not to harboui* 
ill his breaft. 

The benevolent fyf^em, on the other hand, 
^vhite it fbfters aiid entourages all thofe miMet 
^rtues in the higheft degree, feems entirely to 
H^gkcft ^e more awful ai>d refpe€lable c^ilaU- 
ties of the mind. Ix even denies them the ap»- 
t^eHatioh of virtues. It calls them moral abi^ 
litfcs, and treats them as qualities which do 
toot defferve the fame fort of efteem and aj^^^ro*- 
feation, that is due to what is properly de^ 
nominated virtue. All thofe principles of ac- 
tion which aim only at our own intereft, h 
treats, if that be poffible, ftill worie. So Salt 
i&o'm having any merit of their own, they di- 
i^ftinifli, it pretends, the merit of benevolenc-i, 
>vhen they co-operate with it : and prudetic^, 
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it is afferted, when employed only in promot- 
ing private intcreft, can never even be imagin- 
ed a virtue. 

• That fyflem, again, which makes virtue 
confift in prudence only, while it gives the 
higheft encouragement to the habits of caution, 
vigilance, fobriety and judicious moderation, 
feems to degrade equally both the amiable 
and refpeftable virtues, and to ftrip the for- 
mer of all their beauty, and the latter of all 
their grandeur. 

But notwithftanding thefe defeats, the ge- 
neral tendency of each of thofe three fyftems 
is to encourage the beft and moft laudable 
habits * of the human mind : and it wer^ 
well for fociety, if, either mankind in general, 
or even thofe few who pretend to live accord- 
ing to any philofophical rule, were to regulate 
their condudt by the precepts of any one of 
them. We may learn from each of them 
fomething that is both valuable and peculiar* 
If it was poflible, by precept and exhortation, 
to infpire the mind with fortitude and mag-^ 
nanimity, the antient fyftems of propriety 
.would feem fufficient to do this. Or if it 
;Was poffible, by the fame means,- to foften it 
into humanity, and to awaken the aiFeftions 
.of kindnefs and general love towards thofe 
.we live with, Ibme of the pictures with which 
the benevolent fyftem prefents us, might feem 
capable , of producing this eifed:. We may 
Jearn from the fyftem of Epicurus, though 
undoubtedly the worft of all the three, how 
much the pradlice of both the amiable and re^ 

fpeftable 
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fpeftable virtues is qonducive to our own in- 
tereft, to our own eafe and fafety and quiet 
even in this life. As Epicurus placed happi- 
nefs in the attainment of eafe and fecurity, * 
he exerted himfelf in a particular manner to 
fhow that virtue wa«, not merely the beil 
and the fureft, but the 'only means of acquir- 
ing thofe invaluable pofTeflions. The good 
efFeds of virtue, upon our inv/ard tranqui- 
lity and peace of mind, are what other phi- 
losophers have chiefly celebrated. Epicurus/ 
without neglecting this topic, has chiefly in- 
fifted upon the influence of that amiable qua-' 
lity on our outward proiperity and fafety. It 
was upon this account that his writings were 
fo much ftudied in the antient world by men 
of all difl?erent philofophical parties. It is 
from him that Cicero, the great enemy of 
the Epicurean fyftetn, borrows his moft agree- 
able proofs that virtue alone is fufficient to 
fecure happinefs. Seneca, though a ftoic; 
the fed: moft oppofite to that of Epicurus,' 
yet quotes this philofopher more frequently 
than any otfier. 

There are, however, fome other fyftems 
which feem to take away altogether the di- 
ftindion between Vice and virtue, and of 
which the tendency is, iipon - that account^ 
wholly pernicious : I mean the fyftems of 
the duke of Rochefaueault and D-r. Mande- 
ville. Though the notions of both thefe au- 
thors are in almoft every refpedt erroneous^ 
ther'd are, however, fome appearances in hu- 
pian nature which, when viewed in a cer- 

B b 3 tain 
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tain i^anncjr, feem at firft fight to favour tbem, 
Thif<?, firft flightly ikctched out with the 
elegance and delicate pfecifion of the duke 
of Rochefaucault, and afterwards more fully 
reprefented with the lively and humorous, 
though coarfo and ruftic eloquence of Dr. 
Mandeville, have thrown upon their dodkrines 
an air of truth and probability which is very 
apt to impofe upon the unilcilful. 

Dr. Mandeville, the moft methodical of 
thofe two authors, confiders whatever is dpne 
from a fenfe of propriety, from a regard to 
what is commendable and praife- worthy, as 
being done fronx a love of praife and con>^ 
mendation, or as he calls it from vanity. Maiij^ 
be obfcrvcs, is naturally much more inte-^ 
refted in his own happinefs than in that of 
others, and it is impofl5ble that in his heart 
he can ever really prefer their profperity to 
his own. Whenever he appears to do fo, we 
may be afliired that he impofes upon us, and 
that he is^ then acSting from the fame felfifh 
motives as at all other times. Among his 
other felfifli paflions, vanity is one ot the 
ftrongeft, and he is always eafily flattered and 
greatly delighted with the applaufes of thofe 
tbout him. When he appears to facrifice bis 
own intereft to that of his companions, he 
knows that this condud: will be highly agree-' 
able to their felf-love, and that they will not 
fail to exprefs their fatisfadion by beftowing 
upon him the moft extravagant praifes. The 
pleafure which he expcds from this, ovef^r 
balancea, in his opinion,, the intereft which 

he 
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he abandoas in order to procure it. His con- 
duit, therefore, upon this occafion, is in rea-. 
Jity juft as felfifli, and arifcs from juft as mean 
a motive as upon any other. He is flattered, 
however,, and he flatters himfelf with the be- 
lief that it is entirely difinterefted ; fince, 
unlefs this was fuppofed, it would not {ctm 
to merit anyconamendation either in his own 
eyes or in thofe of others. All public fpirit, 
therefore, all preference of public or private 
interefl:> is, according to him, a meer cheat 
?ind impofition upon nunkind ; and that hu- 
man virtue which is fo much boafted of, and 
which is th? occafion of fo much emulation 
among men, is the meer offspring of flattery 
begot upon pride- 

Whether the mofl generous and public fpi- 
jrited aftions may not^ in fome fcnk, be re- 
garded as proceeding from felf-love, I fhall 
not at prefent examine. The decifion of this 
queftion is not, I apprehend, of any impor- 
tance towards eftablifliing the reality of virtue, 
lince felf-love may frequently be a virtuous 
motive of action. I fhall only endeavour to 
fhow that the defire of doing what is honour- 
able and noble, of rendering ourfelves the 
proper objeifh of eftecmand approbation, can- 
not with any propriety be called vanity. 
Even the love of well-grounded fame and re* 
putation, the defire of acquiring efteem by 
what is really eftimable, does not deferve that 
name. The firft is the love of virtue, the 
fiobleft and the befl: paflion of human nature. 
Thefccond is the love of true glory, a paflion 
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inferior no doubt to the former, but which in 
dignity appears to come immediately after 
it. He is guilty of yanity who defires praife 
for qualities which are either not praife-worthy 
in any degree, or pot in that degree in which 
he expcfts to be prajfcd for them ; who fets 
his character upon the frivolous ornaments 
of drefs and equipage, or the equally frivo- 
lous accomplifhments of ordinary behaviour. 
He is guilty of yanity who defires praife for 
what indeed very welldeferves it, but what he 
perfectly knows does not belong to him. The 
empty coxcomb who gives himfelf airs of im- " 
portance which he has no title to, the filly 
liar who aflumcs the merit of adventures 
which never happened, the foolijfh plagiary 
who gives himfelf out for the author of what 
he has no pretcniions to, are properly accufed 
of this paflion. He too is faid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the filent 
fentiments of cfteem and approbation, who 
feems to be fonder of their noify expreffions 
and acclamations than of the fentiments them- 
felves, who is never fatisfied but when his 
own paaifes are ringing in his ears, and who 
follicits with the moft an^cious importunity 
all external marks pf refpedt, is fond of titles, 
of compliments, of being vifited, of being 
attended, of being taken notice of in public 
places with the appearance of deference and 
attention. This frivolous paflion is altogether 
different from either of the two former, and 
is the paflion of the lowefl:, and the leaft of 

mankind 
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mankind, as they are of the nobleft and the 
greateft, ' 

But though thefe three paflions, the defire 
of rendering ourfelves the proper objedts of 
honour and efteem ; or of becoming what is 
honourable and eftimable ; the defire of ac- 
quiring honour and efteem by really deferv- 
ing thofe fentiments ; and the frivolous de- 
fire of praiie at any rate, are widely different ; 
though the two former are always approved 
of, while the latter never fails to be. delpifed ; 
there is, however, a certain remote affinity 
among them, which, exaggerated by the hu- 
morous and diverting eloquence of this lively 
author, has enabled him to impofe upon his 
readers. . There is an affinity between vanity 
and the love of true glory, as both thefe paf- 
fions aim at acquiring efteem and approbation. 
But they are different in this, that the one is 
ajuft, reafonable and equitable paffion, while 
the other is unjuft, abfurd and ridiculous. 
The man who defires efteem for what is really 
eftimable, defires nothing but what he is juftly 
entitled to, and what cannot be refufed him 
without fome fort of injury.. He, on the 
contrary, who defires it upon any other tetms, 
demands what he. has no juft claim to. The 
firft is eafily fatisfied, is not apt to be jea- 
lous or fulpicious that we do not efteem him 
enough, and is feldom foUicitous about re- 
ceiving many external marks of our regard. 
The other, on the contrary, is never to be 
fatisfijed, is full of jealoufy and fufpicion that 
we do not efteem him fo much as he defires, 

becaufe 
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^caufc be has fome fecrct coufciqufnefs that 
he defires more than he defcrves. The leaft 
oegkft of ccrcmony> he qenfiders as a iBor- 
tal affront^ and as au exprcifion of the moft 
determined contempt. He. is refUefe and im- 

J patient, and perpetAially afraid that we have 
oil all refpeft for him, and is upon this ac- 
count always anxious to obtain new exprcf- 
fions of efteem, and cannpt be kept in tem- 
per but by continual attendance and adula- 
tion. 

. There is an affinity too between the defirc 
of becoming what is honourable and cftim- 
able, and the defire of honour and efteem, 
between the love of virtue and the love of 
true glory. Thpy refemble one another not 
only in this refped:, that both aim at really 
being what is honourable and noble, but 
even in that refpeft in which the love of true 
glory refembles what is properly called vani- 
ty, fome reference to the fentiments of others. 
The man of the greateft magnanimity, who 
(defires virtue for its own fake, and is moft in- 
different about what actually are the opinions 
of mankind with regard to him, is ftili, how- 
ever, delighted with the thoughts of what 
they fliould be, with the confcioufnefs that 
though he may neither be honoured nor ap- 
plauded, he is ftill the proper objeft of ho- 
nour and applaufe,, and that if mankind were 
cool ai:id candid and confittent with them- 
felves, and properly informed of the motives 
andcircumftances of his condufti, they vifoaJd 
not fail to honour and ayglau^d him., Tho* 

he 
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he defpifcs the opinion.s which a,Te a<3tually 
entertained of him, he has the higheft value 
for thofe which ought to he entertained ol 
him. That he might think himfelf worthy 
of thofe honourable fentiments, and, what- 
ever was the idea which other mea mighij 
conceive of his character, that when he fliould 
put himfelf in their fituation, and confiderj^ 
not what was, but what ought to he their 
opinion, he ihould always have the higheft 
idea of it himfelf, was the great and e?:alted 
motive of his condud:. As even in the love, 
of virtue, therefore, there is iliU ibme re- 
ference, though not to what is, yet to what 
in reafon and propriety ought to be, the opi- 
nion of others, there is even in this relbecS; 
fome affinity between it, and the love of true 
glory. There is, however, at 'the fame time, 
a very great difference between them. The 
man who adls folely from a regard to what is 
right and fit to be done, from a regard to what 
is the proper objeft of elleem and approbation j 
though thefe fentiments fliould never be be- 
ftowed upon him, afts from the n\oft fublime 
and godlike motive which human nature is 
even capable of conceiving. The man, on 
the other hand, who while he defires to merit 
approbation, is at the fame time aiijsious to 
obtain it, though he too is laudable in the 
m^in> yet hi& motives have a greater mixtux-e 
of human infirmity. He is in danger of be-^ 
ing mortified by the ignorance and injuftice 
of mankind, and his happiriefs is exjpofed to 
the envy of his rivals, ^nd the fqUy of the 
l^ublic. The happinefs of the other, on the 
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contrary, is altogether fecure and independent 
of fortune, and of the caprice of thofe he 
lives with. The contempt and hatred which 
may be thrown upon him by the ignorance of 
mankind, he confiders as not belonging to 
him, and is not at all mortified by it. Man- . 
kind defpife and hate him from a falfe notion 
of his charadler and conduft. If they knew 
him better, they would efteem and love him. 
It is not him whom, properly fpeaking, they 
hate and defpife, but another perfon whom 
they miftake him to be. Our friend, whom 
we fhould meet at a mafquerade in the garb 
of our enemy, would be jnore diverted than 
mortified, if under that diiguife we fhould 
vent our indignation againft him. Such are 
the fentiments .of a man of real magnanimity, 
when expofed to unjufk cenfure. It feldom 
happens, however, that human nature arrives 
at this degree of firmnefs. Though none but 
the weakeft and moft worthlefs of mankind 
are much delighted with falfe glory, yet, by 
a ftrange inconfiftency, falfe ignominy is of- 
ten capable of mortifying thofe who appear 
the moft refolute and determined. 

Dr. Mandeville is not fatisfied with repre- 
fenting the frivolous motive of vanity, as the 
fource of all thofe adlions which are com- 
monly accounted virtuous. He endeavours 
to point out the imperfeftion of human vir- 
tue in many other refpefts. In every cafe, 
he pretends, it falls {hort of that compleat 
felf-denial which it pretends to, and, inftead 
of a conqueft, is commonly no more than a 

concealed 
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concealed indulgence of our paffions. Where- 
ever our referve with regard to pleafure falls 
fhort of the moft afcetic abftinence, he treats 
it as grofs luxury and fenfuality . Every thing, 
according to him, is, luxury yvhich exceeds 
what is abfolutely ueceflary for the fupport of 
human nature, fo that there is vice even ia 
the ufe of a clean fhirt, or of a convenient ha- 
bitation- . The indulgence piF' the. inclination 
to fex, in the moft lawful union, he confiders 
as the. lame fenfuality with the moft hurtful 
gratification of that paflion, and derides that 
temperance and that chaftity whiph can b^ 
praSifed at fo cheap a rate. The ingeniouj 
fophiftry of hi^ reafqning, is here, as upon 
many other oqcafioi^, covered by the ambU 
guify of language^ There are ibme of our 
paflions which have no other names except 
thofe wnich mark the difagreeable and ofFeuj 
• live degree. The Ipeftator is more apt to 
take notice of them in this degree thaji in- anj 
jOthe.r. .When they {hock his own fentiments^ 
when they give him fome fort of ^ntipatl^ 
and uneafinefs, he is neceflarily obliged to atr 
tend to them, and is from thence naturally 
led to give them a name. When they fall 
in with the natural ftate of his own mind, he 
is very apt to overlook them altogether,. an4 
either gives them no name at all, or, if he 
gives them any, it is one which marks rather 
the fubjedtion and reftraint of the.paflion, than 
the degree ' which it ftill is allowed to fubfift 
in, after it is fo fubjeiled and reftrained. 
8 Thus 
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Thus die common names of the * iove of 
Jpleafurc, and of the love of fcic denote a viti- 
wts Jdid ofienfive degree of thofe paflions. The 
words temperance and chaftity, on the otha*' 
hand, feem to mark tather tro reflraint and 
fubjeftion which they are kept under, than 
the degree which riley are ftill allowed to fub^ 
lift in. When he can fhow, therefore, that 
they flill fiibfift in fomc degree, he imi^ine^, 
he nas entirely demolifhed the reality ot the 
Virtues of temperance and chaftity, and i!ho^*ii 
them ttt be meer impofitions upon the fnat* 
tehtion "and limplicity of mankind. Tht^fe 
virtues, however, do not require an entity in* 
fenfibility to the objeftsof the paflrons whfch 
ihey mean to govern. They only aim at te- 
ftraini'ng the violence lof thofe paflions Jo fair 
ts not to hurt the ihdividual, and neither dif* 
lurb ndr offend the fociety. 

It is the gfdat fallacy of Dr. Mandeville'fe 
Ijook -|* to teprefent every paffion as wholly 
vitious, which is (6 in any degree arid in aiiy 
diredtion. It is thus that h^ treats every 
ihirtg as vAhity which has any reference, either 
to vmat are, or what ought t» be the fenti- 
ments of others : and it is by means of thil5 
ibphiftry, that he eftablifhes his favourite coh- 
cluiion, that private vices are public benefits. 
If the lt>ve of magnificence, a tafte forlfeife 
elegant arts and improvements of human Tife> 
for Xv'hatever is agreeable in dtefs, fuinitutt:, 

* Luxury and lull. 
i Fable of the Beea* 
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or equipage, for arcliiteAure, ilatuary, paint- 
ing -and mufic, is to be regarded As luxury, 
fcnfuality and often tation, even in thofe whofe 
fituation allows, without any inconveniency, 
the indulgence of thofe paffions, it is certain 
that luxury, fenfuality and bftentatibn ire 
public benefits : fince, iJvrilhout the qualities 
upon which he thinks proper to beftow fuch 
opprobrious names, the arts of refinement 
could never find encouragement, and muft 
languifh for want of employment. Some 
popular afbetic do3:rines which had been cur«- 
rent before his time, and which placed virtue 
in the entire extirpiition and annihilation of 
all our paflions, were the real foundation of this 
licentious lyftem. It Was eafy fof Dr. Mfin- 
deville to prove, firft, that this entire con- 
quefl: never a<3:ually took place arinong men > 
and, fetondly, that, if it was to take place^ 
uniVcrlally, it w6uld be pernicious to Ibciety, 
by putting an end ' to all ihduftry arid com- 
hierce> ajid In a ia:>anner to the \vKole bufi- 
neft of human life. , By thefirft'of tliefe pro- 
pofitioins he feemed to prove that there' was 
no reai, virtue, ajid that.. what preteiide3 to 
be fuch, was a ineer cheat .and impolitloh 
upon mankind ;. find 1)^^ the fecond, that pri- 
vate . vices were public benefits, finc^ with- 
out them no fociqty could prolper or ftourifh. 
.Such is the fyil:fip,pf Dri Mandevllle, which 
once made fo much noife in the' world, and 
which, ^ough^ petha^ps, it nevtek'gave oQci- 
fion to more vice thap what would have bee;n 
without It, at leaft taught that viee, which 

arofe 
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arofe from other caufes, to appear with more 
effrontery, and to avow the corruption of 
its motives \vith a profligate audacioufnefs 
which had never been heard of before. 

But how deftriidtive foever this fyftem may 
appear,, it could never have impofed upon fd 
great a number ' of perfons, nor have occa- 
fioned fo general an alarm among thofe who 
arc the friends of better principles, had, it not 
in fbme refpefts bordered upon the truth. A 
fyftem of natural philofophy may appear very 
plaufible, and be for a long time very generally 
received in the world, ' and yet have no foun-* 
dation in nature, nor any fort of refemblance 
to the truth. The vortices of Des Cartes were 
regarded by a very ingenious nation, for near 
a century together, as a mofl fatisfadtory ac- 
count of the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Yet it has been demonflrated, to the 
tonvidtion of. all mankind, that thefe pre- 
tended caufes of thofe wonderful cffefts, not 
only do not adlually ' exifl, but 'are utterly 
impoflible, and. if they did exifl, could pro- 
duce no fuch effefts as are afcribed to theiii. 
But it is otherwifc with fyftems of moral 
philofophy, and an author who pretends to 
'account for the origin of Our moral fenti- 
ments, cannot deceive us" fo grofHy, nor de- 
part fb very far from all refemblance to the 
truth. When a traveller gives an account of 
fome diflant .country, he may impofe upon 
our credulity the mofh groundlefs and abfurd 
fiftions as the mofl certain matters of fad. But 
when a perfon pretends to inform us, of what 

pafles 
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pafles in our neighbourhood, and of the 
affairs of the very pariih which we live in, 
though here too, if we are fo carelefs as not 
to examine things with our own eyes* he may 
deceive us in many refped:s, yet the greateft 
falfhoods which he impofes upon us muft 
bear fome refemblahce to the truth, and 
muft even have a confic^erable mixture of 
truth in them. An author who treats of na- 
tural philofbphy, and pretends to afiign the 
caufes of the great phasnomena of the uni- 
verfe, pretends to give an account of the af- 
fairs of a very diftant country, concerning 
which he may tell us what he pleafes, and 
as long as his narration keeps within the 
bounds of feeming poflibility, he need not 
defpair of gaining our belief. But when he 
propofes to explain the origin of our defires 
and affeftionS, of our fentiments of appro-^ 
bation and difapprobation, he pretends to give 
an account, not only of the affairs of the very 
parifh that we live in, but of our own domef- 
tic concerns. Though here too, like indo- 
lent mailers who put their truft m a fteward 
who deceives them, we are very liable to be 
impofed upon, yet we are incapable of paf- 
fing any account which does not preferve 
fome little regard to the truth. Some of the 
articles, at leaft, muft be juft, and even thofe 
which are moft overcharged muft have had 
fome foundation, otherwife the fraud would 
be deteiSed even by that carelefs infpeftion 
which we are difpofed to give. The author 
who (hould affign, as the caufe of any natu- 

C c ral 
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ral fentiment, fome principle which neither 
had any conneftion with it, nor refembled 
any other principle which had fome fuch 
connection, would appear abfurd and ridicu- 
lous to the moft injudicious and unexperi- 
enced reader. 



SECTION 



i 
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SECTION III. 

Of the different fyftems which have been 
formed concerning the principle of appro- 
bation. 



INTRODUCTION. 

AFTER the inquiry concerning the na- 
ture of virtue, the next queftion of 
importance in Moral Philofbphy, is concern- 
ing the principle of approbation, concerning 
the power or faculty of the mind which ren- 
ders certain charafters agreeable or difagree- 
able to us, makes us prefer one tenor of con- 
duct to another, denominate the one right 
and the other wrong, and confider the one 
as the objedt of approbation, honour and re- 
ward ; the other as that of blame, cenfure 
and puriifhment. 

Three different accounts have been given 
of this principle of approbation. Accord- 
ing to fome, we approve and difapprove both 
of our own adtions and of thofe of others, 
from felf-love only, or from Ibme vdew of 
their tendency to our own happinefs or dif- 
advantage : according to others, reafon, the 
fame faculty by which we diflinguifh between 
truth and falfhood, enables us to diftinguifh 
between what is fit and unfit both in aftions 
and affections : according to others this dif- 

C jc 2 tindtion 
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tinftion is altogether the efFedt of immediate 
fentiment and feeling, arid arifes from the 
fatisfadion or difguft with which the view 
of certain actions or afFeftions infpires us. 
Self-love, reafon and fentiment, therefore, 
are the three different fources which have 
been affigned for the principle of approbation. 
Before I proceed to give an account of thofe 
different fyftems, I muft obferve, that the 
determination of this fecond qucftion, though 
of the greateft importance in {peculation, is 
of none in practice. The queftion concern- 
ing the nature of virtue necefTarily has ibme 
influence upon our notions of right and wrong 
in many particular cafes. That concerning 
the principle of approbation can poflibly have 
no fuch effect. To examine from what con- 
trivance or mechanifm within, thofe different 
notions or fentiments arife, is a meer matter 
of philofophical curiofity. 



C H A P. L 

Of thofe fyflems which deduce the principle of 
approbation from felf-love. 

THOSE who account for the principle 
of approbation from felf-love, do not 
all account for it in the fame manner^ and 
there is a good deal of confuiion and instc- 
curacy in all their different iyftems. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hobbs, and many of his follow- 

ers» 
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ef s *, nijtn is driven to tike refuge in fociety, 
not by any natural love which he bears to his 
ov^n Kind, but becaufe without the affiftance 
of others he is incapable of fabfiftiftg with 
eafe of fefbty. Society, upon this account* 
becomes heceflary to him, and whatever 
tends to its fupport and welfarej he confidersf 
as having a remote tendency to his own in-* 
tercft, aridi on the contrary, whatever is like- 
ly to difttirb or deftroy it, he regards as irt 
Ibme meafUre hurtful or pernicious to him- 
felf. Virtue is the great rapport and vice the 
great difturbef of human fociety. The for- 
mer therefore, is agreeable, and (he latter 
cfFenfive to every man 5 as from the ont he 
forefees the profperity, and from the other 
the ruin and diforder of what is fo ndceffary 
for the comfort and fecurity of his e:?rift:ence- 
That the tendency of virtue to promote, 
and of vice to difturb the order Of fociety, 
when we confider it coolly and philofophicd- 
ly, reflefts a very great beauty upon the one, 
and a very great deformity upon the other, 
cannot, as I have obfefved Upon a former oc- 
cafion,. be called in queftion. Human fociety, 
when we contemplate it in a certain abftra<!t 
and philofophical light, appears like a great, 
an immenfe machine, whofe regular and har- 
monious movements produce a thoufand agree- 
able effeifts. As in any other beautiful and 
noble machine that was the produdlion of hu- 
man art, whatever tended to render its move-» 

* Puffendorffi Mandeville, 
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ments move fmooth and eafy, would derive a 
beauty from this efFeft, and, on the contrary, 
whatever tended to obftrudt them would dif- 
pleafe upon that account : fo virtue, which is, 
as it were, the fine polifh to the wheels of fo- 
ciety, neceflarily pleafes; while vice, like 
the vile ruft, which makes them jarr and grate 
upon one another, is as neceflarily offenfive. 
This account, therefore, of the origin of ap- 
probation and difapprobation, fo far as it de- 
rives them from a regard to the order of fo- 
ciety, runs into that principle which gives 
beauty to utility, and which I have explained 
upon a former occafion ; and it is from thence 
that this jfyflem derives all that appearance of 
probability which it poflefles. When thofe 
authors defcribe the innumerable advantages 
of a cultivated and focial, above a favage and 
fblitary life ; when they expatiate upon the 
neceflity of virtue and good order for the 
maintenance of the one, and demonftrate how 
infallibly the prevalence of vice and difobe- 
dience to the laws tend to bring back the 
other, the reader is charmed with the novelty 
and grandeur of thofe views which they open 
to him ; he fees plainly a new beauty in vir- 
tue, and a new deformity in vice, which he 
had never taken notice of before, and is com -^ 
monly fo deUghted with the difcovery, that 
he feldom takes time to refled:, that this poli- 
tical view, having never occurred to him in 
his life before, cannot poflibly be the ground 
of that approbation and difapprobation with 

• whidh 
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which he has always been accuftomed to coil- 
iider thofe different qualities. 

When thofe authors, on the other hand, 
deduce from felf-love the intereft which we 
take in the welfare of fpciety, and the efte^m 
which upon that account we beftow upon 
virtue, they do not mean, that when we in 
this age applaud the virtue of Cato, and deteft 
the villainy of Catiline, our fentiments are in- 
fluenced by the notion of any benefit we re- 
ceive from the one, or of any detriment we 
fufFer from the other. It was. not becaufe the 
profperity or fubverfion of fociety, in thofe 
remote ages and nations, was apprehended to 
have any influence upon our happinefs or mi- 
fery in the prefent times ; that according to 
thofe philofophers, we efteerned the virtuous, 
iand blamed the diforderly charafter. They 
never imagined that our fentiments were in- 
fluenced by any benefit or damage which we 
fuppofed actually to redound to us, from 
either ; but by that which might have re- 
dounded to us, had we lived in thofe dijflant 
ages and countries ; or by that which might 
ftill redound to us, if in our own times we 
fhould meet with characters of the fame kind* 
The idea, in fhort, which thofe authors were 
groping about, but which they were never 
able to unfold diftindlly, was that indireft fym- 
pathy which we feel with the gratitude or re- 
fentment of thofe who received the benefit or 
fuffered the damage refulting from fuch oppo- 
lite characters : and it was this which they 
were indiflindtly pointing at, when they faid, 

Cc 4 that 
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that it tva^ not the thought of what wc had 
gained or fufFered whkh prompted our ap- 
plaufe or indignation^ but the conception or 
imagination of what we might gaift or fuffer 
if we were to aft in fociety with fuch aflb- 
ciates. 

Sympathy, however, cannot, in any fenfe, 
be regarded as a felfiih principle. When I 
iympathize with your iorrow or your indig- 
nation, it may be pretended, indeed, that my 
emotion is founded in felf-love, becaufe it 
arifes from bringing your cafe home to my- 
felf, from putting myfelf in your fituation, 
and thence conceiving what I fhould feci in 
the like circnmftances. But though fympathy 
is very properly faid to arife from an imagina- 
ry change of fituations with the perfon prin- 
cipally concerned, yet this imaginary change 
is not fuppofed to happen to me in my own 
perfon and ch^radler, but in that of the per- 
fon with whom I iympathize. When I con- 
dole with you for tne lofs of your only fon, in 
order to enter into your grief I do not con- 
fider what I, a perfon of fuch a charafter and 
profcflion, fhould fuffer, if I had a fon, and 
if that fon was unfortunately to die : but I 
confidcr what I fhould fuffer if I was really 
you, and I not only change circumflances' 
with you, but I change perfons and charaSers^ 
My grief, therefore, is entirely upon your ac-' 
count, and not in the leafl upon my own. It 
is not, therefore, in the lean: felfim. How 
can that be regarded as a felfifh pafRon, which 
does not arife even fronj the imagination of 

8 any 
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any thing that has befallen, or that relates to 
myfelf, in my own proper perfon and cha- 
rader, but which is entirely occupied about 
what relates to you. A man may Sympathize 
with a woman in child-bed j though it is im- 
poffible that he (hoiild conceive nimfelf as 
fufFering her pains in his own proper perfon, 
alid character. That whole account of hu- 
man nature, however, which deduces all fen- 
timents and ajfedlions from felf-Iove, which 
has made fo much noife in the world, but 
which, fo far as I know, has never yet been 
fully and diftinftly explained^ feems to me to 
have arifen from fome confufed mifapprehen- 
fion of the lyftem of lympathy. 

CHAP. n. 

Cf thje fifiefm tsohich make reefin the principk 

of approbation. 

IT is well known to have been the do<ftrine 
of Mr. Hobbs, that a ftate of nature, is a 
ftate of war ; and that antecedent to the infti- 
tution of civil government there could be no 
fafe or peaceable fociety among men. To 
preferve fociety, therefore, according to him, 
was to fupport civil government, and to dif- 
troy civil government was the fame thing as 
to put an tndi to fociety. But the exiftence of 
civil government depends upon the obedience 
that is paid to the fupreme magiftrate. The 
moment he lofes his authority, all government 

is 
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is at an end. As felf-prefervation, therefore, 
teaches men to applaud whatever tends to pro- 
mote the welfare of fociety, and to blame 
whatever is likely to hurt it^ fo the fame 
principle, if they would think and ipeak con- 
fiftently, ought to teach them to applaud upon 
all occafions obedience to the civil magiftrate> 
and to blame all difobedience and rebellion. 
The very ideas of laudable and blameable, 
ought to be the fame with thofe of obedience 
and difobedience. The laws of the civil ma- 
giftrate, therefore, ought to be regarded as 
tne fole ultimate ftandards of what was juft 
and unjuft, of what was right and wrong. 

It was the avowed intention of Mr. Hobbsj 
by propagating thefe notions, to fubjedl the 
confciences of men immediately to the civil, 
and not to the ecclefiaftical powers, whofe 
turbulence and ambition, he had been taughtj 
by ' the example of his own times, to regard 
as the principal fource of the diforders of fo- 
ciety. His doftrine, upon this account, was 
peculiarly ofFenfive to Theologians, who ac- 
cordingly did not fail to vent their indignation 
againft him with great afperity and bitternefs. 
It was likewife ofFenfive to all found moralifts, 
as it fuppofed that there was no natural dif- 
tinftion between right and wrong, that thefe 
Were mutable and changeable and depended 
Upon the meer arbitrary will of the civil ma- 
giftrate. This account of things, therefore, 
^vas attacked from all quarters, and by all forts 
of weapons, by fober reafon as well as by fu- 
rious declamation i 7 

In 
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In order to confute fo odious a doftrine, it 
was necejQTary to prove, that antecedent to all 
law or pofitive inftitution, the mind was na- 
turally indowed with a faculty, by which it 
diftinguiflied in certain adtions and affections, 
the qualities of right, laudable and virtuous, 
and in others thofe of wroag, blameable and 
vitious. 

Law, it was juftly obferved by Dr. Cud- 
worth *, could not be the original fource o£ 
thofe diftinftions ; fince upon the fuppofition 
of fuch a law, it muft either be right to obey 
it, and wrong to difobey it, or "indifferent 
whether we obeyed it, or difobey ed it. That 
law which it was indifferent whether we obey- 
ed or difobeyed,. could not, it was evident, be 
the fource of thofe diftinftions ; neither could 
that which it was right to obey and wrong ta 
difobey, fince even this ftill fuppofed the ante- 
cedent notions or ideas of right and wrong, 
and that obedience to the law was conform- 
able to the idea of right, and difobedience to 
that of wrong. 

Since the mind, therefore, had a notion of 
thofe diflindtions antecedent to all law, it 
feemed neceffarily to follow, that it derived 
this notion from reafon, which pointed out 
the difference between right and wrong, in 
the fame manner in which it did that between 
truth and falfehood : and this cohclufion, 
which though true \w fome refpe(fts, is rather 
hafly in others, was more eafily received at a 

* Immutable morality, 1. i, 

time 
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time when the abftraft fcience of human na- 
ture was but in its infancy, and before the dif^ 
tindl offices and powers of the different facul- 
ties of the hutnan mind had been carefully ex- 
amined and diftinguifhed from one another. 
When this controverfy with Mr. Hobbs was 
carried on with the greateft warmth and keen- 
nefs, no other faculty had been thought of 
from which any fiich ideas could poffibly be 
fuppofed to arife* It became at this time^ 
therefore, the popular doctrine, that the ef- 
fcnce of virtue and vice did not confift in the 
conformity or drfagreement of human a(flions 
with the law of a fuperior, but in their con- 
formity or difagreement with reafon, which 
was thus confidered as the original fource and 
principle of approbation and difapprobation. 

That virtue confifts in conformity to rea- 
fon is true in fbme refpeds, and this faculty 
may very julHy be confidered, as in fbme 
fenfe, the Jfource and principle of approbation 
and difapprobation, and of all fblid judgments 
concerning right and wrong. It is by reafon 
that we difcover thofe general rules of juftice- 
by which we ought to regulate our actions t 
and it is by the fame faculty that we form 
thofe more vague and indeterminate ideas of 
what is prudent, of what is decent, of what 
is generous or noble, which we carry con- 
llantly about with us, and according to which 
we endeavour, as well as we can, to model 
the tenor of our condu6t. The general max- 
ims of morality are formed, like all other 
general maxims, from experience and induc- 
tion. 
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tion. We obferve in a great variety of par- 
ticular cafes what pleafes or difpleafes our 
moral faculties, what thefc approve or difap- 
prove of, and, by induction from this expe- 
rience, we eftablifh thofe general rules. But 
induction is always regarded as one of the ope- 
rations of reafon. From reafon, therefore, 
we are very properly faid to derive all thofe 
general maxims and ideas. It is by thefe, 
however, that we regulate the greater part of 
our moral judgments, which would be ex- 
tremely uncertain and precarious if they de- 
pended altogether upon what is liable tofo many 
variations as immediate fentiment and feeling,, 
which the different ftates of health and hu- 
mour are capable of altering fo ejQfentially. As 
our moft iblid judgments, therefore, with re- 
gard to right and wrong are regulated by max- 
ims and ideas derived from an indudionof 
• 

reafon, virtue may very properly be faid to 
confift in a conformity to reafon, and fo far 
this faculty may be confidered as the fource 
and principle of approbation and difappro- 
bation. 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the fource! 
of the general rules of morality, and of all the. 
moral judgments which we form by means of 
them ; it is altogether abfurd and unintelligi- 
ble to fuppofe that the firft perceptions of right 
- and wrong can be derived from reafon, even 
in thofe particular cafes upon the experience 
of which the general rules are formed. Thefe 
firft preceptions, as well as all other experi- 
ments upon which any general rules are found- 
ed^ 
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ed, cannot be the objeft of reafon, but of im- 
mediate fenfe and feeling. It is by finding in 
a vaft variety of inftances that one tenor of 
conduct conftantly pleafes in a certain manner, 
and that another as conftantly difpleafes the 
mind, that we form the general rules of mo- 
rality. But reafon cannot render any particu- 
lar objeft either agreeable or difagreeable to 
the mind for its own fake. Reafon may fhow 
that this objedt is the means of obtaining Ibme 
other which is naturally either pleafing or dif- 
pleafing, and in this manner may render it 
either agreeable or difagreeable for the fake of 
fomething elfe. But nothing can be agree- 
able or difagreeable for its own fake which is 
not rendered fuch by immediate fenie and feel- 
ing. If virtue, therefore, in every particular 
inftance, neceflarily pleafes for its own fake, 
and if vice as certainly difpleafes the mind, it 
cannot be reafon, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling, which in this manner, reconciles us 
to the one, and alienates us from the other. 

Pleafure and pain are the great objefts of 
defire and averfion : but thefe are diftinguifhed 
not by reafon but by immediate fenfe and 
feeling. If virtue, therefore, is defirable for 
its own fake, and if vice is, in the fame man- 
ner the objed: of averfion, it cannot be rea- 
fon which originally diftinguifhes thofe dif- 
ferent qualities, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling. 

As reafon, however, in a certain fenffe, may 
Juftly b^ confider^d as the principle of appro- 
bation and difapprcbition, thele fentiments- 

were,^ 
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were, through inattention, long regarded as 
originally flowing from the operations of this 
faculty. Dr. Hutchefon had the merit of be- 
ing the firft who diftinguifhed with any de- 
gree of precifion in what reiped: all moral dif- 
tinftions may be faid to arife from reafon, and 
in v^hat refpedt they are founded upon imme- 
diate fenfe and feeling. In his illuftrations 
Bpon the moral fenfe he has explained this fo 
fully, and, in my opinion, fo unanfwerably, 
that, if any controverfy is ftill kept up about 
this fubjed:, I can impute it to nothing, but 
either to inattention to what that gentleman 
has written, or to a fuperftitious attachment 
for certain forms of expreffion, a weaknefs 
not very uncommon among the learned, ef- 
pecially in fubjedts fo deeply interefting as the 
prefent, in which a man of virtue is often 
loath to abandon, even the propriety of a 
fingle phrafe which he has been accuftom- 
ed to. 



CHAP. III. 

Of tbofe Jyftems wbicb make fentiment the 

principle of approbation. 

THOSE fyftems which make fentiment 
the principle of approbation may be 
divided into twp different clafies. 

I. According to fome the principle of apr 
probation is founded upon a fentiment of a 
peculiar nature, upon a particular power of 

perception 
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percepticm exerted by the mind at the view of 
certain anions or a^edions ; feme of which 
affe<5ting this faculty in an agreeable and 
others in a difagreeable manner^ the foroier 
are ftampt with the charaders of right, laud^ 
able, and virtuous ; the latter with tho& of 
wrong, blaxxieable and vitious. This fenti- 
ment being of a peculiar nature difHnd: from 
every other, and the effedl of a particular pow- 
er of perception, they give it a particular name, 
and call it a moral ienfe. 

IL According to others, in order to account 
for the principle of approbation, there is no 
occaiion for fupppiing any new power of per* 
ception which nad never been heard of before : 
nature, they imagine^ adls here^ as in all other 
4:aies, with the ftrid:eft oeconomy, and pro^ 
duces a multitude of effects from one and the 
fame caufe; and fympathy, a power which 
has always been taken notice of^ and with 
which the mind is manifeftly endowed, is, 
they think, fufficient to account for all the 
eifeds afcribed to this peculiar faculty. 

I. Dr. Hutchefbn * had been at great pains 
to prove that the principle of approbation was 
not founded on felf-love. He had demons 
ftrated too that it could not arife from any 
operation of reafon. Nothing remained, he 
thought, but to fuppofe it a faculty of a pe- 
culiar kind, with which nature bad endowed 
the human mind, in order to produce this one 
particular and irnportant effed. When felf- 

* Enquiry -concernijig virtue, 

love 
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lt)ve and reafon were both excluded, it did liot 
occur to him that there was any other known 
faculty of the mind which coitld in any re- 
fpedt anfwer this purpoie. 

This new power of perception he called a 
frtoral fenfe, and fuppofed it to be fomewhat 
analogous to the external fenfes. As the bodies 
Ground lis, by affed:ing thefe in a certain man- 
ner, appear to pofTefs the different qualities of 
found> tafte, odour, colour; fo the various! 
affedtions of the human mind by touching this! 
particular faculty in a certain manner, appear 
to poiTefs the different qualities of amiable and 
odious, of virtuous and vitious, of right and 
wrong. 

The various fehfes of powers of J)ercep- 
tion *, from which the human mind derives 
all its fimple ideai, were,, according to this 
fyftem, of two different kinds, of which the 
one, were called the dired: or antecedent, the 
other, the reflex or confequent fenfes. The 
dired: fenfes wer6 thofe faculties frofri \Vhich 
the mind derived the perception of fuch fpecies 
of things sts did not prefuppofe the antecedent 
perception of any other. Thus founds and 
colours were objeft^r of the direft fenfes. To 
hear a f6\ind or to fee a colour does not pre- 
fuppofe the antecedent perception of any other 
•quality or objctft. The. reflex or confequent 
^fenfes, on the other hand, were thofe facuU 
ties from which the mind derived the percep- 
iixyd of fuch Ipecies of things * as prcfuppofed 

♦ Trcsfife of the paffic flS. 
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the antecedent perception of fonie other. Thus; 
I^armony and, beauty were obje^ of the re-, 
flex fcnfes. In order to perceive the harmony 
of a found, or the beauty of a colour, w^ 
ipi^ft firft perceive the found or the colour. 
The moral fenfe was confidered as a faculty of 
this kind. That faculty, which Mr. Locke 
calls refledtion, and from which, he derived 
^e fimple ideas of the different paiHons and 
potions of the human mind, was, according 
to t)r. Hutchefon> a dired: internal fenic. 
That faculty again by which we perceived the 
beauty or deformity, the virtue or vice of thoie 
different pa£Hons and emotions was a reflex^ 
internal fenfe. 

Dr. Hutcheibn endeavoured flill further to 
fupport this doftrinc, by Ihewing that it was 
agreeahle to the analogy of nature, and that 
the mind was endowed with a variety of other 
reflex fenfes exactly fimilar to the moral fenfe> 
fuch as a fenfe of beauty and deformity in ex-; 
ternal objedls ; a public fenfe, by which we 
fympathize with tbe happinefs or mifery of 
cur fellow-creatures ; a fenfe of ihame and hor 
nour, and a fenfe of ridicule. 

But notwithflanding all the. pains which 
this ingenious philofppher has taken to prove 
that the principle of approbation is founded i^ 
a peculiar power of perception, fomewhat a^ 
ndogous to the external fenfes, there are fpaabf 
confequepces, which he acknowle4ges to loir 
low; from this dofltrine, that wiU>. pefli#p% 
be riegarded by many as a fufiicient confuta- 
tion 
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tlonofit* The qualitiesi he allows*, which 
belong to the objeds of any fenfe, canmot* 
without the grcateft abfurdity be afcribcd tcJ 
the fenfe itfelf. Who ever thought of calling 
the fenfe of feeing black or white, the fenfe 
of hearing loud or low, or the fenfe of tailing 
fweet or bitter i And, according to him, it is 
equally abfurd to call our moral facilities vir- 
tuous or vicious, morally good or evil. Thefdr 
qualities belong to the objedts of thofe facul-* 
ties, not to , the faculties themfelves. If any 
man, therefore, was fo abfurdly cdnftitutcd aa^ 
to approve of cruelty and injuftice as the high*^ 
eft virtues, and to difapprove of equity and hu-^ 
manity as the moft pitiful vices, fuch a con-' 
ftitution of mind might indeed be regarded ai 
inconvenient both to the individual and to thd 
ibciety, and Hkewife as ftrange, furprifing and 
unnatural in itfelf 5 but it could not, without 
the greateft abfurdity^ be denominated vicious 
or morally evil. 

Yet furely if we faw any man (hbuting with 
adrtiiration and applaufe at a barbarous and 
unmerited execution, vvhich fome infolent ty-* 
rant had ordered, we fhould not think we 
were guilty of any great abfurdity in dehomi^ 
nating this behaviour vicious and morally evil 
in the higheft degree, though it expreffed no-^ 
thing but depraved moral faculties, or an ab* 
furd approbation of this horrid a6tion> as of* 
what was noble, magnanimous and great; 
Our heart, I imagine, at the fight of fuch & 

!* lUuftrations upon the moral fenfe, Se£t, r. p^gez27i 
ctfeq. Third Edition. 
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fpedtator, would forget for a while its fympa- 
thy with the fufFerer, and feel nothing but 
horror and deteftation, at the thought of fa 
execrable a wretch. We fhould abominate 
him even more than the tyrant who might be 
goaded on by the ftrong paffions of jealouly, 
fear and refentment, and upon that account 
be more excufable. But the fentiments of 
the fpedtator would appear altogether without 
caufe or motive, and therefore moft perfeftly 
and compleatly deteftable. There is ,no per- 
verlion of fentiment or affedtion which our 
heart would be more averfe to enter into, or 
which it would rejed: with greater hatred and 
indignation than one of this kind, and fo far 
from regarding fuch a conftitution of mind as 
being meerly fomething ftrange or inconve- 
nient, and not in any refpeft vitious or moral- 
ly evil, we fhould rather confider it as the 
very laft and moft dreadful ftage of moral de- 
pravity. 

Corred: moral fentiments, on the contrary, 
naturally appear in fome degree laudable and 
morally good. The man, whofe cenfure and 
applaufe are upon all occafions fuited with the 
greateft accuracy to the value or unworthinefs 
of the objeft, feems to deferve a degree even 
of moral approbation. We admire the deli- 
cate preciiion of his moral fentiments : they 
lead our own judgments, and upon account of 
their uncommon and furprizing juftnefs, . they 
.even excite our wonder and applaufe, , Wc 
cannot indeed be always fure that the condudt 
'of fuch a perfon would be in any refpedl cor- 

rdpondeat 
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reipondent to the precifion and accuracy of 
his judgments concerning the conduct of o«r 
thers. Virtue requires habit and refblution of 
mind, as well as delicacy of fentiment ; and 
unfortunately the former qualities are fome-r- 
times wanting, where the latter is in the greats 
eft perfection. This difpofition of mind, how- 
ever, though it may fometimes be attended 
with imperfeftions, is incompatible with any 
thing that is grofly criminal, and is the hap- 
pieft foundation upon which the fuperftruc-r 
ture of perfeft virtue can be built. There are 
many men who mean very well, and ferioufly 
propofe to do what they think their duty, 
who notwithftanding are difagreeable on ac^ 
count of the cparfenefs of their moral fenfir 
ments. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that though the 
principle of approbation is not founded upon 
any power of perception that is in any refpedt 
analogous to the external fenfes, it may flill be 
founded upon a peculiar fentiment which an-e 
fwers this one particular purpofe and no other. 
Approbation and difapprobation, it may be 
pretended, are certain feelings or emotions 
which arife in thjs miijd upon the view of dif-r 
ferent characters and adions ; and as refent-^ 
ment might be called a fenfe of ipjuries, or 
gratitude a fenfe of benefits, fo thefe may very 
properly receive the name of a fejife of right 
and wrong, or of a moral fenfe. 

But this account of things, though it may 
not be liable to the fame objedions with th? 

P d 3 foregoing^ 
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foregoing, is cxpofcd to others which are 
equally unanfwerable. 

Firft of allj, whatever variations any partis 
Cular emotion may undergo, it ftill preferves 
the general features which diftinguifh it to be 
im emotion of fuch a kind, and thefe general 
features are always more ftriking and rcmarkr 
able than any variation which it may undergo 
|n particular cafes. Thus anger is an emotion 
of a particular kind : and accordingly its gc- 
-^eral features are always more diftinguilhablc 
than all the variations it undergoes in particu-, 
|ar cafes. Anger againft a pian, is, no doubt, 
fomewhat different from anger againft a wo- 
pian, and that again from anger againft a 
child. In each of thofe three cafes, the ge-. 
Heral paffion of anger receives a different mo- 
dification from the particular chara^er of its 
objeft, as may easily be obferved by the atr 
tcntive. But ftill the general features of th^ 
paffion predominate in all thefe cafes. To 
difHnguifh thefe, requires no nice obferva- 
tion : a very delicate attention, on the con- 
trary, is neceffary to difcpvcr their variations : 
every body takes notice of the former : fcarce 
any body obferves the latter. If approbation 
and difapprobation, therefore, were, like gra- 
titude and refentment, emotions of a parti- 
cular kind, diftin<5t from every other, we 
fhould expedt that in all the variatiorks which 
either of them might undergo, it would ftill 
retain the general features which mark it to 
be an emotion of fuch a particular kiad, clear, 

4 plain 
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plain and ^afily diftingiiifhabie. But in fad 
it happens quite otherwife. If we attend to 
what we really feel when upon different oc- 
cafions wc either approve or difajpprove, we 
ihall find that our emotion in one cafe is often 
totally different from that in another, and that 
iio cptnhlon features can jpoffibly be difcovered 
betweeh them. Thus the approbatibii with 
which we view a tender, delicate and humane 
fentiment,is quite different from that with which 
we are flruck by one that appears great, darin] 
and magnanimous. Our approbation of botj 
may, upon different occafions, be perfedt and 
intire 3 but we are foftened by the one, and 
we are elevated by the other, and there is no 
fort of reletnblance between the emotions 
which they excite in us. But, according to 
that lyflem which I have been endeavouring 
to eflablifh, this muft ncceffarily be the cafe. 
As the eniLOtions of the perfon whom we ap- 
prove of, are quite oppofite to one another, 
ind as our approbation arifes from fympathy 
with thofe oppofite emotions, what we feel 
upon the one occafion, can have no fort of re- 
femblance to what we feel upon the other. 
But this could not happen if approbation con-^ 
fifled in a peculiar emotion which had nothing 
in common with the fentiments we approved 
of, but which arofe at the view of thofe fen- 
tSments, like any other paflion at the view of 
Its proper object. • The fame thing holds true 
with regard to difapprobation. Our horror 
for cruelty has no fort of refemblance to our 
Contempt for mtan-fpiritcdnefs. It is quite a 
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difFerent fpecies of difcord which we . feel at 
-fhe view of thofe two difFerent vices, between 
pur own minds apd thofe of the perform v^rhofe 
fentiments and behaviour we confider. 

Secondly, I have already obferved, that not 
only the difFerent paffions or affections of the 
human mind which are approved or difap- 
proved of, appear morally good or evil, but 
that proper and improper approbation appear, 
to our natural fentiments, to be ftampt with 
the fame characters . I would afk, therefore^ 
how' it is, that, according to this fyflem, we. 
approve or difapprove of proper or improper 
approbation. To this queftion, .tjaere is, I 
imagine, but one rqafonable anfwer, which 
can poflibly be given. It mufl be faid that 
when the approbation with which our neigh- 
bour regards the conducSt pf a third perfon 
coincides with our own, we approve of his 
approbation, anfi confider it as, in fome mea- 
fure, morally good ; an4 that on the contrary, 
when it does not coincide with our own fen- 
timents, we difapprove pf it, and confider it 
as, in fome meafure, morally evil. It mufl be 
allowed, therefore, that, at leaft in this one 
cafe, the coincidence or oppofition of fenti- 
ments, between the obferver and the perfon 
obferved, coi)flitutes moral approbation or dif- 
approbation. And if it does fv ipi this one 
cafe, I would aj|c, why not in every other? to 
what purpofe imagine a new power of percept 
tion in order to account for thofe fentiments ? 

Againfl every account of the principle of 
q^pprpbation, whiph » makes it depend upoi| a 
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peculiar fentiment, diftinft from every other, 
I would objed: ; that it is ftrange that this 
fentiment, which providence undoubtedly in-r 
tended to be the governing principle of l>umai|. 
nature, fhould hitherto have been fo little 
taken notice of, as not to haye got a name in 
^ny language. The word mOFal fenfe is qF 
very late formation, and Cfanpat yet be coar 
fidered ajs making part of the Englifh tongue. 
The word approbation has but within thefe 
few years been appropriated to denote pecu- 
liarly any thing of this ki^d. In propriety of 
liangijage we agprove of whatever i§ entirely 
to our fatisfaftioh, of the form, qf ^ buildings 
of the contrivance of a machine, of the fla-r: 
vour of a difli of meat. The word confcience 
4oes not immediately denote any moral faculr 
ty by which we approve or difapprove? Cout 
fcience fuppofes, indeed, the exiftence of 
ibme fuch faculty, and properly fignifies our 
confcioufnefs of having adied agreeably or con- 
trary to its diredtions. When love, hatred, • 
joy, forrow, gratitude, refentment, with io 
inany other paffions which are all fupppfe4 to 
be the fubjedls of this principle, have made 
themfelves cqnfiderable enough to get titles to 
tnow them by, is it not furprizing that the 
fovereign of them all fliould hitherto have beeu 
fo little heeded, that, a few philofophers ex- 
cepted, no body ha§ yet thought it worth- 
while to bcftow a name upon it. 

.When we approve of any chara(3:er or ac-- 

tion, the fentiments whiqh we feel, are, ac-. 

icprding to the foregoing iyftem, derived frpnn 
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folwr ibttlteft, which are in fbhie refpeas diflFe^ 
tttit from one another. Firft, we fympithize 
with the motives of the agent ; fecoridly, we 
Mter into the gratitude of thofe who receive 
the benefit of hie adtions ; thirdly j we obferve 
that his condudt has been agreeable to the ge- 
AOrd ruks by which thofe two fympathies ge- 
nifally aft ; and, laft of all, wheri we ccJnfider 
iuch adions as making a pirt of a lyftem of 
behaviour which t6rids to proniote the happi- 
ntfs iithef bf the individual or of the fbciety, 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utili- 
ty, not unlike that which we afcribe to any 
wdl contrived machine. Aftet deduftirigi id 
any one particular cafe, dl that ihuft be ac- 
knowledged to proceed from fbm6 one or other 
of thcfe four principles, I fhould bfe glad to 
know what remains, and I fhall freely alloW^ 
this overplus to be afcribed to a moral fenfe, 
ot to any other peculiar faculty, provided affty 
body will afcertain preeifely what this overplus 
i«. It might be expedled, perhaps, fhat if 
there was any iuch peculiar principle, fuch as 
fhi^ moral fenfe is fuppofed to be, we ihould 
feel it, in fomc particular cafes, fcparated and 
detached from every other, as we often feel 
joy, Ibrrow, hope and fear, pufe and unmix- 
ed with any other emotion. This however, 
I imagine, cannot even be pretended. I have 
never heard any inftante alledged in which this 
principle could be faid to eiert if fetf alofte aiicf 
raimixied with fympathy or antipathy, widi 
gratitude or refentment, with l$kt perception' 
of the agreement or. cfifagr^ement of any ac«^ 
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tion to an eftabliflied rule, or laft of all with 
that general tafte for beauty and order which 
is excited by inanimated as well as by animat- 
ed objefts. 

II. There is another fyftem which attempts 
to account for the origin of our moral fenti- 
ment^ from fympathy, diftinft from that 
which I have been endeavouring to eftablifh. 
It is that which places virtue in utility, and 
accounts for the pleafurc with which the fpec- 
tator furveys the utility of any quality from 
fympathy with the happinefs of thofe who 
are affedted by it. This fympathy is different 
both from that by which we enter into the 
motives of the agent, and from that by which 
we go along with the gratitude of the perfoQs 
who are benefited by his anions. It is the 
fame principle with that by which we approve 
of a well contrived machine. But no machine 
can be the object of either of thofe two laft 
mentioned fympathies. I have already, in the 
fourth part of this difcourfe, given fome ac- 
count of this fyftem. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the manner in which different authors have 
treated of the pradUpal rules of morality. 

IT was obferved in the third part of this dif» 
courfe, that the rules of juftice are the only 
rules of morality which are precife and accu- 
rate ; that thofe of all the other virtues are 
loofe, vague, and indeterminate; that the 
firft may be compared to the rules of gram- 
mar; the others to thofe which critics lay 
down for the attainment of what is fublimc 
and elegant in compofition, and which pre- 
fent us rather with a general idea of the per- 
feftion we ought to aim at, than afford us 
azly certain and infallible directions for acquir- 
ing it. 

As the different rules of morality admit fu<:h 
different degrees of accuracy, thofe authors 
who have endeavoured to colled: and digefl 
them' into iyflems have done it in two diffe-r 
rent manners i and one fet has followed thro* 
the whole that loofe method to which they 
were naturally direfted by the confideration of 
one fpecies of virtues; while another has as 
univerfally endeavoured to introduce into their 
precepts that fort of accuracy of which only 
fome of them are fufceptible. ' The firil ha^^ 
Wrote like critics, the fecond like gram- 
marians, 

L The 
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I* The firft, among whom we may count 
all the antient moralifts, have contented 
themfelves with defcribing in a general man- 
ner the different vices and virtues, and with 
pointing out thei deformity and mifery of the 
one difpofition as well as the propriety and 
happinefs of the other, but have not affeded 
to lay down many precife rules that are to hold 
good unexceptionably in all particular cafes. 
They have only endeavoured to afcertain, asi 
far as language is capable of afcertaining, firft, 
wherein confifts the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
what fort of internal feeling or emotion it is 
which conftitutes the eflence of friendship, of 
humanity, of generofity, of juftice, of magna-^ 
nimity, and of all the other virtues as well as 
of the vices which are oppofed to them : and, 
fecondly. What is the general way of afting, 
the ordinary tonp and tenor qf condud: to 
which each of thofe fentiments would dire<fl 
us, or how it is that a friendly, a generous, a 
brave, a juft, and a humane man, would; 
upon ordinary occafions, chufe to ad:. 

To charadlerize the fentiment of the hearty 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an ac^ 
curate pencil, is a tafk, however, which may 
be executed with^fome degree of exadnefs. 
It is • hnpoflible, indeed, to exprefs all ; the 
variations which each fentiment either does 
or ougl^t to^ undergo,^ according to every 
poflible variation of circumftances. They 
are endlefs^ ^d language ; wants names to 

mark 
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mark them by. The ientknent of fricnA-- 
{hip> for example, which we feel for an old 
man is diflSDrent from that which we feel for 
a young: that which we entertain for an 
auftere man different from that which wc 
feel for one of ibfter and gender n>anners : 
and that again from what we feel for one of 
gay vivacity and ^irit. The friendship which 
we conceive for a man is different from thaC 
with which a woman afFeds ns, even where 
there is no mixture of any grofler paffion. 
What author could enumerate and Certain 
iheCc and all the other infinite varieties vffddt 
this fentiment is capable of undergoing ? But 
ilill the genersd fentiment of fHendfhip and 
familiar attachment which is common to them 
all, may be alcertained with a fufficicnt de^- 
greeof accuracy. The picture which is drawn 
of it, though it will always be in many r&- 
fpeds incomplcat, may, howcTer> have fuch 
a refemblance as to make us know the original 
when we meet with it, and even diflinguifh 
it from other fentiments to which it has a 
confiderable refemblance, fuch as good^wiU; 
refped, efleem, admiration. 

To defcribe, in a general manner, what i^ 
the ordinary way of afting to which each 
virtue would prompt us, is ftill more eai^. It 
is, indeed, fcarce poffible to defcribe thr in^ 
temal fentiment or emotion upon which it is 
founded, without doing fomiething of diis 
kind; It is impeffible by language to exprefs; 
if I may fay fo, the invifible features of all the 

of pafSoo ar^ey ihow 
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^h^mifelve^ within. There is ao other way 
Qf marking aud diflinguifhing them fin^ia ono 
another, but by defcfihiBig the eSbiSks ivbich 
tjicy produce withput, the alterations, wiiich. 
they occafion ia the countenance, in the air 
and external behayiour, the refolutions they 
foggeft, the aftions they prompt to. It is^ 
Aus that Cicero, in the firft bopk of his Ol^ 
fices, endeavours to. dire<5t us to the pra<%icQ 
of the four cardinal virtues, and that Ari-» 
ftotle in the pr^ical parts of his ethics, points 
out to us the different habits by which h^ 
would have us regulate our behaviour, fuch 
as liberality, magnificence, magn^imity, and 
even jocularity and good hun^our, qualities^ 
which that Indulgent philofopher has thought 
Wjprthy of a place in the catalogue of the 
virtues, though the Ughtnefs of that appro-* 
bation which we naturally beftow upon them, 
fhould not feem to entitle them to jR> v^ierable 
a name. 

Such works, prefent us with agreeable and 
lively pi<3;ures of manners. By the vivacity 
of their defcriptions they inflame our natural 
love of virtue, and increafb our abhorrence 
of vice : by the judnefs as well as delicacy 
of their obiervajdons they may often help 
both to coired and to aicertain our natural 
^aliments with regard to the popriety of 
conduiS^ and fuggeiMng many nice and de- 
licate attentions, form us to a more exad: 
jttftnefs of behaidour, than . what, without 
fuch inilcuAion, we fhould have been apt to 
thinlc: ofit la treating: of the rules of morar 
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Kty, in this mannery confifts the fcieftce whicif 
is properly called ethics, a icience, which 
Ihougn like criticifm, it does ntrt admit of 
the moll accurate pretifion, is, however, both 
highly ufcful and agreeable. It is of alJ 
others the moft fufceptible of the embellifli- 
ments of eloquence, and by means of them 
of beftowing, if that be poffible, a new im- 
portance upon the fmalleft rules of duty. Itsf 
precepts, when thus drefled and adorned, are 
capable of producing upon th€ flexibility of 
youth, the nobleft and moft lafting imprcf- 
£ons, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age, they are 
able to infpire, for a time^at leaft, the moft 
heroic refolutions, and thus tend both ta 
cftablifh and confirm the beft and moft ufeful 
habits of which the mincj- of man is fufcifp- 
tible. Whatever precept and exhortation can 
do to animate us to the pradlicc of virtue, is 
done by this fcience delivered in this manner.* 
II. if he fccond fet of moralifts,- among 
whom we may count all the cafuifts of thd 
middle and latter ages of the chriftian church, 
as well as all thofe who in this and in ^e 
preceding century have treated of what i^ 
called natural jurifprudence, do not content 
thcmfelvcs with charadlerizing in this gene- 
ral manner that tenor of coridudt which they 
would recommend to us, but endeavour to 
lay down exadt and precife rules for the'A- 
feftion of every circunnilance of our beha- 
viour. As juftice is the only virtue with re- 
gard to which fuch exa<ft rules can prpperly 

8 btf 
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be given ; it is this virtue^ that has . phiefly 
fallem. under the confideration . of thoie two 
different fete of writers. They treat of it, 
liowever, in a very different manner, 

Thofe, who write upon the. principles of 
Jurifprudence, confider only what, the perfoii 
to whom the obligation is dixe, ought to think 
himfelf entitled to exadt by force ; what every 
impartial fped:ator would approve pf him for 
exacting, or what a judge or arbiter, to whorii 
he had ful?n)itted his cafci and who had uri- 
dettakeh to do him juftice, ought tp. oblige 
the other perfon to fuffer or to perform. ' The 
tafuifts, on the other hand, do not ib much 
examine what it is, that might properly be 
exacted by force, as what it is, that the per^i 
fon whp owes the obligation ought to thinlf 
himfelf bound to perform from the mpft fa^ 
cred and fcrupulous regard ,to the general 
rules of j^fti^e, and from the . moft eonfeien- 
tious dread, either of wronging his neighbour^ 
or of violating the integrity of his own cha- 
racter. It is the end of jurifprudence, to pre*- 
icribe rules for the decifions of judges and 
vbiters. It is the end of cafuiftry to pre- 
fcribe rules for the conduct of a good niaii. 
By obferving all the rules pf jurm)rudencc> 
fuppofing them ever fo^pcrfedi, we fjiouldde- 
ferve nothing but to be free from external pu- 
4iiihment« By obferving thofe of cafuiftry, 
fuppofing them fueh as they ought tp te, we 
(hpuld be entitled to confideraWe praife by 
the exa<^ aad fcrupulous delicacy of our be^^ 
haviour. 

£ t li 
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It majr frequently happen that a good teOA 
ought to think himfclf bound, firoiua ftcred 
dnd cofnfcitntrous regard to the general ruk$ 
of juftice, to perform many things which li 
would be the highefl injuftice to eJctort from 
^m, or for any judge or arbiter » imfK>Cc 
upon him by force. To give a trite example ; 
a highway-man, by the fear of dead!i> ob* 
Kges a traveller to promife him a certain fimi 
of money. Whether fuch a promi&> extort- 
ed in this manner by unjuft forc^, ought to 
be regarded as obligatory, is a (](«!ieftion that 
has befen very much debated. 

If we confider itf meeriy as a queition of 
Jurisprudence, the decifion can- adfhk of no 
doubt. It would be abfard to fu]>pofe dutt 
the highway-man can be entitled to ufe force 
to coiiftrain the other to per&yrm. To ex- 
tort the promife was a crime which deferred 
the higheft pumflnnent, and to extort the 
Jierformancc would only be addinjg a new 
crime to the former. He can cdmp£dfi of no 
injury Who has been only deceived by the per- 
ton by whom he might juflly have b*eii lol- 
led. To fuppofe that a judge ought to en- 
force the obligation of Inch promifes, or tkaA 
\ht rilagiftrate bughtto aflow *hem to foftaifa 
a;(5ion at' hw, would ^>e ^the meft jE^dScolous 
of all abfurdities. If we -corffider *hi& qucf^ 
Yipn, therefore, as a queftion of jurifp^rudeace 
^W^ can t)e at no lofs about the -decifidi^. 

BuTE if we confider it ^s a qudftftm ^f ca- 

fuift^V ir'wilh-not' be-^fo .eafily idetefttiined. 

^Whether a good man, from a confeientioiis 

* -^ regard 
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regard to that moft ikcred rule of juftice* 
wnich commands the obfervance of all feri* 
ous promifeS, would not think himfelf bound 
to perform, is at leaft much Qiore doubtful. 
That no regard is due to the difappointment 
of the wretch who brings him. into this fitua- 
tion, that no injury is done to the robber, 
apd confequently that nothing can be extorted 
fay- fofcc; will admit of no fort of difpute. 
But whether fome regard is not, in this cafe, 
due to his own dignity and honour, to the 
inviolable fecrednefs of that part of his cha- 
ra<3:ep whieh makes him reverence the law 
of truth and abhor every thing that approaches 
to treachery and falfliood, m?iy, perhaps, 
ipore reafonably be made a queftion. The 
cafuifts accordingly are greatly divided about 
it. One party, with whom we may count 
Cicero among the antients, among the nxo- 
derns, Puffendorf, Barbeyrac his commen- 
tator, and above all the late Dr. Hutchefori, 
one who in moft cafes was by no means a 
loofe cafuift, determine, without any hesita- 
tion, that no fort of regard is due to any fuch 
promife, and that to .diink otberwife is meer 
weaknefs and fuperftition. Another party, 
among whom we may reckoij * fome of the 
antient fathers of the churph, as well as fome 
very eminent modern cafuifts, have been of 
another opinion, and have judged all fuch 
promifes poligatory. 
• If we confider the matter according to the 

* Sd Auguftine, la Placctte; 
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common fentiments of mankind, we (hall 
find that fome regard would be thought due 
even to a promife of this kind $ but that it 
is impoflible to determine how much, by any 
general rule that will apply to all cafes with- 
out exception. The man who was quite frank 
and eafy in making promifes of this kind, and 
who violated them with as little ceremony, 
we fhould not chufe for our friend and com- 
panion » A gentleman who ihould promife 
a highway-man five pounds and not perform 
would incur fome blame. If the fum pro- 
mifed, however, was very greats it might 
be more doubtful, what was proper to be 
done. Ifitwasfuch, for example, that the 
payment of it would entirely ruin the family 
of the promifer, if it was fo great as to be 
fufBcient for promoting the moft ufeful pur- 
pofes, it would appear in fome meafure cri- 
minal, at leaft extremely improper, to throw 
it, for the fake of a pundilio, into fuch worth- 
lefs hands. The man who fhould beggar 
himfelf, or who fhould throw away an htm- 
dred thoufand pounds, though he could af- 
ford that vafl fum, for the fake of obferv- 
ing fuch a parole with a thief, would appear, 
to the common fenfe of mankind, abfurd and 
extravagant in the highefl degree- Such pro- 
fufion would feem inconfiflcnt with his duty, 
with what he owed both to himfelf and 
others, and what, therefore, regard to a pro- 
mife extorted in this manner, could by no 
means authorize. To fix, however, by any 
precife rule, what d^ree of regard ought to 

be 
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be paid to it, or what might be the greateft 
fum which could be due from it, is evident- 
ly impoflible. This would vary according to 
the characters of the perfdns, according to 
their circumftanees, according to the folem- 
nity of the promife, and even according to 
the incidents of the rencounter ; and if the?' 
promifer had been treated with a great deal 
of that fort of gallantry, which is fome times 
to be met with in perfons of the moft aban- 
doned characters, more would feem due than 
upon other occaiions. It may be faid in ge- 
neral, that exa6t propriety requires the obfer- 
vance of all fuch promifes, wherever it is not 
inconfiftent with fome other duties that are 
more facred ; fuch as regard to the public 
intereft, to thofe whom gratitude, whom 
natural afFedtion, or whom the laws of proper 
beneficence fhould prompt us to provide for. 
But, as was formerly taken notice of, we 
have no precife rules to determine what ex- 
ternal adtions are due from a regard to fuch 
motives, nor, confequently, when it is that 
thofe virtues are inconfiftent with the obfer- 
vance of fuch promifes. 

It is to be obferved, however, that when- 
ever fuch promifes are violated^ though for 
the moft ncceffary reafons, it is always with 
fome degree of diflionour to the perfe>n who 
made them. After they are made, we may 
be convinced of the impropriety of obferving 
them. But ftill there is fome fault in having 
made them. It is at leaft a departure fron^ 
the higheft and nobleft maxims of magnani- 

E e 3 mity 
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riiity and honour. A brave man ought to di&^ 
rather than make i promife whicn he caix 
neither keep without foHy , nor violate without 
ignominy. For fbme degree of ignominy al- 
ways attends a fituation of this kind. Trea- 
chery and faWhood arc vices fo dangerous, fo 
drfeadfuU ^nd at die fame time, fuch as may 
fo eafily, ^nd^ upon many occafioiis, fo fafely 
be indulged, that we are more jealous of them 
than of almoft any other. Our imagination 
therefore attaches me idea of fhame to all vio- 
lations of faith, in every circumftattce arid in 
every fituation. They refemble, in this re- 
^eft, the violations of chaftity in the fair fex, 
a virtue of which, for the like reafons, we ^re 
cxceffively jealous ; and our fentiments arc 
not more delicate with regard to the one, than 
with regard to the other. Breach of chaftity 
difhonours irrtftriveably. No circumffeuftces, 
no follicitation can excufe it ; no forrow, no 
repentance atone for it. We are fo nice in 
this refpeft that even a rape di/bonours, and 
the innocence of the mind cannot, in our 
imagination, wafti out the pollution of the 
body. It is the. fame cafe with the violatioft 
of faith, when it has been folemnly pledged, 
even to the moft worthlefs of mankind. Fi- 
delity is fo necefiary a Virtue, that we ap5>re- 
hend it in general to be due even to thole to 
whom nothing elfe is due, and whom we" 
think it lawful to kill and deftroy. It is to 
no purpofe that the perfon who has been 
guilty of the bieach of it, urges that he pro- 
mifed in order to fave his life, and that he 

broke 
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broke his {)roa^ife bec^uie it was uicpaiiitent 
mth fome otdier •rd^cftable duty to Jfpep \t^ 
TV^c <^ircumftjmc^ may alleviate, buti^an- 
BQt eutardiy wipe out his difhonoun He ap- 
peMs to bav^ been guilty of .an aQiQtt with 
which, in the uz^aginatiohs of men, ;fome vde-^ 
grde of &ame is in&parably conneded. He 
ba^ broke a promife which he had folemuly 
9«^rred he woujd .maintain ; and his ch^ac* 
tar, if not irretrievably ftaiped and polluted, 
has a;t leoft a ^dicole afixxed to it, which it 
will be very difficult entirely to efface ; and 
no man, I im^^gine, who had gone through 
an .adventure vof this kind, would be fond of 
telling the flpiy . 

This inflajpfce may ferve to fhow wbereiii 
confifls xksp difference between cafuiftry, and 
jurifprudence, ^ewen when both of them con- 
fider the obligations of the general rules of 
juftice. 

But though this difference be real and ef- 
fential, though thofe twp iciences propole 
quite different «nds, the famenefs of theiub- 
jeft has made fuch a fimilarky between them, 
ihat the greater part of audiors whofe pro- 
fefled defjgn was to treat of jurifprudence, have 
determined the different quefHons they ex- 
amin^i fometimes . according to the principles 
of that fcience, and ibmetiines according to? 
•ihoie of caAiiflry, without diflinguifhing and, 
perhaps, without being themfelves aware 
^hen they did the one, and when the other. 

The dodlrine of the cafuifls, however, i^ 
4)y no oceans confined to the confideration of 

E e 4 what 
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what a confcientious regard to the general 
rules of jufticc, would demand of us. It 
embraces many other parts of chriftian and 
ixioral duty. What feems principally to have 
given occafiort to the cultivation of this fpecic? 
of fcience was the cuftom of auricular con- 
feffion, introduced by the Roman Catholic fu^ 
perftition, in times of barbarffin and igno- 
rance. By that inftitution, the moft fecret 
adtiops, arid even the thoughts of every per- 
fon, which could be fufpcfted of receding in 
the fmallcft degree from the rulea of chriftian 
purity were to be revealed to the confeflbr. 
The confeffor informed his penitents whether, 
and in what refpeft they had violated their 
duty, and what pennance it behoved them 
to undergo, before he could abfolve them in 
the qame of the offended deity. 

The confcioufnefs, or even the fiilpicion 
pf having done wrong, is a load upon every 
mind, and is accfompanied with anxiety and 
terror in all thofe who are not hardened by 
long habits of iniquity. Men, in this, as in 
all other diftrefles, are naturally eager to dif: 
burthen themfelves of the oppreffion which 
they feel upon their thoughts, by unbofom- 
ing the. agony of their mind to fome peribn 
whofe fecrecy and difcretion they can confide 
in. The (hame, which they fuffer from this 
acknowledgment, is fully compenfated by 
that alleviation of their uneafinefs which the 
fympathy pf their confident feldom fails to 
occafion. It relie^fcs them to find that they 
are not altogether unvsrorthy of regard, apd 

that 
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that however their paft condud may be ecu- 

furedy ; their prcfcnt .dsipofition is at leaft ^p-- 

proved of, anid is . pferhaps : fufficient to com- 

penfate the other, ^atleait to maintain theia 

in Ibme d^ec of efteem with their friend.. 

A numerous ^ and artful clergy ; had> in thofo 

times b£ fupcrftition, inunuated t^cmfelyesf 

into the confidence of almoft every private 

family. They pojOfeiied all the little leu-ning 

which the times could afibrd, and th0ir man-i 

ners, though in many reipe<as rude and dif- 

orderly, were polifhol and regular compared 

with thofe of the age they lived in. They 

were regarded, therefore^ not only as the 

great diredors of adl religious, but of all mo-r 

ral dutiies. Their famiUarity gave reputation 

to : whoevdr was fo happy as to poflefs it, and 

every mark oi their disapprobation ilamped 

the deepeft ignominy upon all who had the 

misfortune to fall under it. Being confi- 

dered as the great judges of right and wtoi^, 

they were naturally confulted abput all fera- 

ples that occurred) and it was reputably fpr 

any perfon to have it known that he mad^ 

thoie holy men the confidents of all fuch 

fecrets, and took no important or delicate 

ftep in his condu<^ without their advicQ and 

approbation. It was not difficult for the 

clergy, therefore, to get it eftabliihed as a 

general rule, that they fhould be entrufted 

with what it had already become faihionablc 

to entruft them, and witn what they generally 

would have been entrufted, though no fuch 

rule had been eftablifhed. To qualify them.- 




^«e« ^r'<or&£Bm htcmm thus a nocefikry 
part «f lilt 'ftudy of cfaorchmGri and divines, 
and ^diey time thence fad to coUeft ^pvhat are 
tfk^ed c^dEc^ <(f confdenoc^ iike and. ddicate 
fitoatidiKs m ii^ich it. is hard to determine 
PfhtMiitbovi» tilt ^oprietf of condud may 
fie. Sut>h works, ckey imagined, might he 
6f nft both to the diredx)rs 43f confcienoes tmd 
fb thd^ whid "omre to he <£prei£ted ; and hcace 
the origki bf hooks of c^va&ry. 

The moral duties which fell under the con- 
^deration of the cafai^ ynvc chiefly thofe 
which casn, in ^me meafute ^t ieaft, he cir- 
fcumicf ibed '♦v^ilhin general rules, andtxf winch 
the vioflatidn is naturafiy tattended with Ibtne 
degree <)f remorfe and JK»»e dread of jRii&ring 
|mnidimeM. I^he defi[gii <df that inftimtioQ 
^hich ga!^ occafion 4x> their woiks, iv^as to 
Itppeafe Ihofe terrors of confoience whidi at- 
tend 'Upon the infringement of ^ fuch duties. 
Boft it is not ievery » virtue of which the &e&& 
is aCGOtnpanied with any ynfty farcrc com** 
pun^SionlB of fkis kind; ^nd ^no man applies 
mollis corffefibr ibr abfdiution, hfecaufe he did 
adt petfottn the mod generous, the moA 
fHendly, or the tnoifl: magnanimons ^ai^ioa 
tw'hi^h, in his drcumftances, it was pof- 
iJble *o perform, in faflm-es of this kind, the 
H:\At thi^ is violated is commonly not irery 
^determinsfte, and is generally of fnch a^na-^ 
%pre too, diat though the oblerftanoe of it 
tnight entitie to honour and reward, the vio- 
4atioh feems to expofe to no pofitive blame. 
If enfUre or punifliment* The exercife of fuch 

^ virtues 
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virtues ^he ta&ifts Yeefm to have regardfed as 
a fott bf Ivorks of fiipererogation, which 
couid ftot be very ftritSly exafted, and which 
it SHras, therefore, unneceHary for them to treat 

of. . * 

The bi^ac^es of rtofal duty, therefore, 
which came before thfe tribuhal of thecoh- 
feflbr, arid upbh that account fell under the 
cogni^zalicfe of the cafuifts, were chiefly of 
three differeht kin^s. 

Firfl: ami principally, breaches of the rules 
6f juftic'e. The rules here are all exprefs and 
pofitive, afid the violation of them is natu- 
rally attended with the confcioufnefs of de- 
fervihg, and the dread of fuffering, punifh- 
ment both from God and man. 

Secondly, breaches of the rules of thaftity. 
Thefe in dl groffer inftances are real breaches 
of the tales of juftice, and no perfon can be 
guilty of them without doing the moft un- 
pardonable injury to fome other. In ImaHet 
inftances, when they amount only to a vio- 
iation of thofe ex2t£t decorums which aught 
to be obferved in the converfation of the 
two ieXes, they cannot indeed juftly be con- 
fidered as violations of the rules of juftice. 
They are generally,^ however, violations of a 
pretty plain rule, and, at leaft in one of the 
fexes, tend to bring ignominy upon the per- 
fon who has been guilty of them, and con- 
feijuently to be attended in the fcrupulous 
with fome degree of ftiame and contrition of 
ftiind. 

7 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, breaches of the rule? of veracity, 
l^h* violation of truths it is to be obferved, 
is not always a breach of jtiftice, though it is 
fo upon many occafions, and confequently 
cannot always expofe to any external puniih- 
ment. The vice of common lying, though 
a moft miferable mcanncfs, may frequently do 
hurt to no perfon, and in this cafe no claim 
of vengeance or fatisfadion can be due either 
to the perfons impofed upon, or to others. 
But though the violation of truth is not al- 
ways a breach of juftic6, it is always a breach 
of a very plain rule, and what naturally tends 
to cover with fhamc the perfon who has been 
guilty of it. The great pleafure of convcr- 
fation, and indeed of fociety, arifes from a 
certain corrcfpondence of fentiments and opi- 
nions, from a certain harmony pf minds, 
which like fo many mufical inftruments co- 
incide and keep time with one another. But 
this moft delightful harmony cannot be ob- 
tained unlefs there is a free communication 
of fentiments and opinions. We all defire, 
upon this account, to feel how each other is 
afiedcd, to penetrate into each others bofoms, 
and to obferve the fentiments and affedtions 
which really fubfift there. The man who 
indulges us in this natural paflion, who in- 
vites us into his heart, \vho, as it were^ lets 
open the gates of his breaft to us, feems to 
cxercife a ipecies of hofpitality more delight- 
ful than any other. No man, who is in or- 
dinary good temper, can fail of pleafing^if he 
Ijas th? courage to utter his real fentiments 

as 
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as he feels them, arid becaufe he feels them. 
It is this unreferved fiacerity which renders 
e«n the prattle of a child agreeable. How 
weak and imperfe<5t foevfer the vifews of the 
open-htarted, we take pleafure to 'enter into 
them, ahd endeavour, a$' much - as wfe - can, 
to bring down olir owrt underftanding tb the 
level of their capacities/ land to regard evei^ 
fubje<ft irt the particular light^in which- they 
appear to have c^nfid^ed it. This paffion 
to difcover the real fe^tltnents of others is 
naturally fo ftrpng, that it often degeherates 
into a tyoublefonie artd irapertijiirft curiofity 
to pry ihtD thofe fecrpts of our-nfeighboiirs 
which they have very juftifiable te*foris for 
conceiali^g^ and, upon mtoyfOcca&dn^,- it re- 
quires prudente and a ftrong fenfe of prio- 
priety to go^m this, as well as all the fother 
paffionsf t)f humeri nature, and to reduccf it 
to that pitch which <any impartial fpeSator 
can approve ofi To difappoint this curiofity; 
however, when it i^ kept withitj- proper 
bounds, and aims at nothing-whkh there 
can be any juft reafon for cohcealin^, if 
equally difegreeable in its turn. The man 
who dudes our moft iiiibocent quej[li6ii&, whd 
gives no* fatisiadion' to our molt inoffenfiv^ 
inquiries, -who plainly Wraps hinifelf upin 
impenetrable obicuricyV C<^ems, ^s it y/ere, to 
build a wdl about his breaft. We run for- 
ward to get within it, with- all tfce eagernefs 
of harmlefs curiofity, and feel ourfelves all 
at odcepufhed bdck with the rudeft and mod 
oiFenfiive Violence. ' If to conceal is fo diP 

agreeably. 
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agr^eabil^, to ^ttecapt to ^u^ »$ i$ fUll 
more di^uftingi even though W0 qQi|14 pof- 
fjbly fuffqr nothing by the fuccefe of the fraud. 
if wf (9?: that our companiga wants t© im- 
,pofe upofi lis, if the fentimente %tt4 qpinicms 
which he uftcfs Jw>QV ev«j€»tl)f npt to he 
hi« Qwn, let the«t fee evpr fo Iwe, we can 
derive no fy^ pf ent^rt^nmenf frgiij them ; 
»ud if igaijethii^ of hun^an n%%w9 did nat 
aow 4nd then trjyjfpiriJ ihrwgh ^ ^e ca- 
yer$ which faUhQt)4 ^nd 4fi^§^^ti^. are oar 
pabkr^yifr aping around i^ a puppet of wood 
would b^altpgethor ai pk^anli a co^Qp^aQion at^ 
A p^rioa. Vfhp never fpoke is> ^e w»«: afiefted. 
J^o ix^ao ev^r deceive^, with:reg^ to the 
xijpft ipifignific^nt m^tterPhi *^bo « uot coar 
fcious pf doin|. foioie^ing like &d injury to 
fhofc he cofiverfes . with i mi who ^^s nof 
ipwardly Wu^ and ihri«ik b*ck with fhamr 
«jd4 cofifafipn evep at the f^u-et thqughi: of a 
dietedi^n. Breach pf yerftc ity, th6i:efore, he- 
4n^ alwijy3 attended wi^h fpnn^ degr^ erf re^ 
Wpr^e aad. .<ielf-^ond»iiftatipn,. n»tl»rj^lly. fell 
Updcr ^e <;pgni?a|icp pf the C^uift^^ ^ 
; The chief fuhj?ds i>f th^ wQfk$ <)f the 
(^iufjt^ ' th^r^f^Si wierp. the coafi^iefitioua 
r^:*r^\thpt k duft tP the rul« of juflice; 
^pw f^yr wp ov^ht tQ nefp^ft the life gnd 
property pf pur peifhhoUr 5 the duty ofre- 
iU^uti^PO:.; the Wa ^.ehaftity aAii modd^y^ 
«nd wherein coijfjftodrwhiit/ ia. their lan^^ 
guags, ja^ galkd thft ^VW of eoncupifccnce : 
the rvJks «rf ypr^city ^ .«nd . the \ xihligatiisai of 
Q9^s, prprni^iS aod cootra<^ of :aIL kinds. 

It 
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It m^ be faid iot general o£ t]k:;Mio£ks 9^ 
lAio cdfui^ that they attcaosifrted^. toono psj^v* 
fi^, to diredt by prccife Rales whatsit b«^ 
tong& to fedifxg and ientinxeat osilff-jta )udg9 
€)£ How is it pofiiible to afcertaij(i:ib!)r fuk9 
1^ ^a^ point at which^ m .every ^% fk 
delicate Ten& of juftice begins liD :Tuh /iiita> fi 
ffwolotti and weak fcrupuio&ty of oon&ieficcr ^ 
When k ius that fecrecy and re&fire bogin to 
grow intO'diffimulation ? How £ar an: agrees 
able irony may be canibd> and at svihat pre** 
ciie point it begins to degenerajte iafeD:.a:4^tef«' 
table lie ? What is the highcft jritchof frtSe^ 
<3om and ea& of behaariour whick caabc ror 
gaixied as graceful and becoming^^ athd yth^n 
it is thsit it firft begins to run iato a' n^gU-^ 
gcivt and tStiou^tk^ Hcentioofneis I : Wtlb 
regai^ to aU fiich matters, what would jbdid 
good m any one cafe would fcaarce dnib mfh 
adly in any other, andAvhat confHtutei : 1^ 
propiiety and happinefs. of behaYi0lB^ Nsaili^ 
in :e?ery ca& with- mefmalleft variety . of iitUa^ 
timL Books >of caiiiiftry, therefore aii^ gq-^ 
neiallj^as ufidefs as t^ey are conntkDt^ Jtire^ 
ibme. ' They cocdd be of littie uie to 0Q9 
who fhould <:onfult them upon ocsrafion, evien 
ftt|ipoling their decifions to be juft^ hicm^M 
notwxthftanding the multitude of ;cafcB ,ccd-* 
ie&ed in them, yet upon account of the itiU 
greateriiarieiy of ;poffible circumftances.^ it isn 
tiiance^ if among all thoie cafes there he found 
ione e3ta(^y parallel to that under canfideiatioii. 
One, who is really anxious to do his duQc» 
moft be very weak> if he can imagine that 

he 
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he has much occafion for '. them ;. and with 
regard to one who is negligent of it, the;. 
ftil6 of thofe' writings is not fuch as is likely, 
to awaken him to more attention. None (^ 
thenfi tend to animate us to what is generous 
and noble. None of them tend to foften 
u& to what i$ gentle and humane. Many ,of 
them, on the contrary, tend rather to teach 
ul to chicane with our own confciences, dnd 
by their vain fubtilti^s ferve to authorise in-* 
numerable evafive refinements with, regard to 
the moft efiential articles of our duty* That 
frivolous accuracy which they attempted to 
introduce into fubje&fi which do/^not admit 
of it, almoft neceiSarily betrayed them into 
thofe dangerous . errors^ and at. the fame time 
rendered their works dry. and difagreeable^ 
abounding in abflrufe and metaphyiical difr 
tinftions, but incapable of exciting : in the 
heart any of thofe .emotions which it [is the 
principal ^life of books of morality. to excite* 
" The two ufeful parts of moral philofophy* 
therefore, are Ethics and Jurifpmdence 2 
cdiTuiilry ought to be rejedledc altogether^ and 
the ancient moralifis appear .to, hate judged 
much, better, who, in treating .of jk^ fame 
(ubjeds, did not afFei!^ any fuch. n^e.exa^-f 
nefs, butcont^ted. themifelves with de&iib-f 
ing, in a general manner, whatis,the fcnti-^ 
ment upon which juftice, moddly and vera* 
city ace founded^ and what is the ordinary 
way of adting to which thofe virtues would 
commonly prompt us- , 

iSomethingr 
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Something, indeedr not unlike the dodtrine 
df the cafbifb^ feems^ to have been attempted 
by feveral philofophers. There is Ibmething 
of this kind in the third book of Cicero*8 o^ 
fices, where he endeavours like a cafuift td 
give rules for our condu<3: in many nice cafcs> 
in which it is difficult to determine where-* 
aboUts the point of prbpriety may lie. It 
appear^ too, from many paffages in the fame 
book> that feveral other philofopher s had at-^ 
tempted fomething of the fame kind before 
him. Neither he nor they, however, ap-* 
pear to have aimed at giving a compleaf 
fyftem of this fort, but only meant to mow 
how fituations may occur, in which it is 
doubtful, whether the higheft propriety of 
conduct confifts in obferving or in receding 
from what, in ordinary cafes, are the rules of 
duty. 

Every fyftem of pofitive law may be re-^ 
garded as a more or lefs imperfe£t attempt to- 
wards a fyftem of natural jurifprudence, or 
towards an enumerationof the particular rules 
of juftice. As the violation of juftice is what 
men will never fubmit to from one anotherj 
the publick magiftrate is under a neceflity of 
employing the power of the commonweakh 
to enforce the pradtice of this virtue. With- 
out this- precaution, civil fociety would be- 
come a fcene of bloodftied and diforder, every 
man revenging himfelf at his own hand when- 
ever he fancied he was injured. To prevent 
the confufion which would attend upon every 
man's doing juftice to himfelf, the magiftrate, 
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in all governments that hiave acquired any 
confiderable authority, undertakes to, do juf- 
tice to all, and .promifes to heir and to re- 
drefseyery complaint^of injury. In ill well- 
governed ftates too, not only judges are ap- 
pointed for determining the, controverfies of 
individuals, but rules are . prefcribed for re- 
gulating the .decifions of thofe judges ; and 
thefe rules are, in general, intended to co- 
incide with thofe of natural juftice. It does 
not, indeed, always happen that they do fb 
in every inflance* Son>etimes what is called 
the conftitution of the ftate, that is, the in- 
tereft of the government ; fometimes the in- 
tereft of particular orders of men who tyran- 
nize the government, warp the pofitive laws 
of the country from what natural juftice would 
prefcribe. In fome countries, the rudenefs 
and barbarifm of the people hinder the na- 
tural fentiments of julHce frorri arriving at 
that accuracy and precifion which, in more 
civilifed nations, they naturally attain to. 
Their laws are like their manners grofs and 
rude and undiftinguifhing. In other coun- 
tries the unfortunate conftitution of their courts 
of judicature hinders any regular fyftem of 
jurifprudence from ever eftablifhing itfelf 
among them, though the imprgyed manners 
of the people may be fuch as would admit of 
the moft accurate. In no country do the de- 
cifions of pofitive law coincide exactly, in 
every cafe, with the rules which the natural 
fenfe of juftice would did:ate, Syftems of po- 
fitive law, therefore, though they deferve the 

greateft 
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greateft ajuthority,':a$ the records of the fen- 
timents of maiikind'in different ages and na- 
tions, yet can never be regarded as accurate 
fyftems dt'the rules of natural juftice. 

It might' have been exped:ed that the rea- 
fonings of lawyers, upon the different imper- 
fedtioifs and hnprovements of the' laws of dif- 
feSrent ^ . oountries, fhould . have given occafion* 
to an ! enquiry into what vvere the natural 
rules of juilice independent of all pofitive in- 
ftitutidn. It might have been expefted that 
thefe reafonings fhould havfe led them to aim 
at eftajblifliing a fyftem of what might pro- 
perly be called natural jurifprudence, or a 
theory of : the general principles which ought 
to run through and be the foundation of the 
laws of all nations. But tho' the reafonings 
of lawyers did produce fomething of this 
kind,- and though no man has treated fyftema- 
tically of the laws of any particular country, 
without . intermixing in his work many ob- 
fervations of this fort ; it was very late in 
the world before any fuch general fyftem 
was thought of, or before the philofophy of 
law was treated of by itfelf, and without re- 
gard to the particular inftitutions of any one 
nation. In none of the ancient moralifts, do 
we find any attempt towards a particular enu- 
meration of the rules of juftice. Cicero in 
his offices, and Ariftotle in his ethics, treat of 
juftice in the fame general manner in which 
they treat of all the other virtues. In the 
laws of Cicero and Plato, where we might 
naturally have expe(5ted fome attempts to- 
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wards an enumeration of thoie rules of nata-^ 
• ral equity, which ought to be enforced b^ 
the pofitive laws of every country, there isi 
however, nothing of this kind. Their laws 
are laws of police, not of juitice. Grdtius 
feems to have been the firft, who attempted 
to give the world any thing like a fyftem of 
thofe principles which ought to run throughj 
and be the foundation of the laws of all na-* 
tioiis ; and his treatiie o£ the laws of war 
and peace> with all its imperfcftions, is per- 
haps at this day the moil compleat work that 
has yet been given upon this fubjeft. I (hall 
in another dilcouric endeavour to give an ac- 
count of the general principles of law and 
government, and of the different revolti- 
tions they have undergone in the different 
ages and periods of fociety, not only in what 
concerns juflice, but in what concerns po- 
lice, revenue and arms, and whatever clie 
is the objedl of law. I fhall not, therefore, 
at prefent enter into any further detail con- 
cerning the hiflory of jurifprudence. 
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